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America Sends 


League Approval 
Of Arms Holiday 


‘General’ Endorsement Is 
Given to Resolution for 
Year’s. Suspension, Says 
Department of State 


«Air, Land and Sea 
Armament Involved 


° Reply Is Sent to Proposal of , 


Geneva Asking Nations to 
Submit Their Views on Plan 
Prior to Nov. I 


The United States has sent a note to 
the League of Nations expressing general 
approval of the plan of a holiday for all 
increases of air, land and sea armaments, 
according to information obtained orally 
Oct. 29 at the Department of State. 


Reply to Resolution 

The Department stated that the note 
would be made public in Geneva and in 
Washington on Oct. 31. The 
reply to the resolution of the Third Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations called to 
consider the proposals of Italy. Denmark, 
Sweden, the Netherlands and Norway that 
there be a holiday on armament increases 
for one year. 

In addition to the regular members of 
the Third Committee, the following coun- 
tries participated: Afghanistan, Argentina, 
Brazil, Costa Rica, Egypt, Ecuador, Sal- 
vador, Turkey, Russia and the United 
States. 

e@tember and asked that all countries sub- 
mit their views prior to Nov. 1 as to 
whether or not they concurred in the plan 
for an armament truce. 


Lack of Confidence 


The resolution adopted by 
Committee follows in full text: 

Convinced that the crisis which at the 
present time is creating such profound 
disturbance among the nations of the 
world is due to a number of economic and 
political causes originating principally in 
the lack of mutual confidence between the 
nations, and, 

Convinced that a renewal of the com- 
petition in armaments would necessarily 
lead to an international and social catas- 
trophe. 

The Assembly addresses a solemn appeal 
to all those who are desirous that 
tical effect should be given to the princi- 


the Third 


ples of peace and justice upon which the} 


covenant is based and urges them to de- 
vote all their efforts toward creating a 
world opinion strong enough 
the General Disarmament Conference to 
achieve positive results, including in par- 
ticular a gradual reduction of armaments 
to be continued until such time as the 
object laid down in article 8 of the cove- 
nant is attained. 


Basis for Conference 


In view of the fact that an undertaking 
on the part of all states not to increase 
their ermaments would help to create an 
atmosphere of confidence, to prevent com- 
petition in armaments and to prepare the 
ground for the success of the forthcoming 
conference :, 

The Assembly requests the governments 
invited to the Disarmament Conference to 
prepare for this event by means of an 
armaments truce and accordingly 

Reauests the Council to urge the gov- 
ernments convened to the said conferences 
to give proof of their earnest desire for 
the successful issue of the efforts to insure 
and organize peace and, without prejudg- 
ing the decisions of the Conference or the 
programs or proposals submitted to it by 
whatever government, to refrain from any 
measure involving an increase in their 
armaments. 

Likewise requests the Council to ask the 
governments to state before Nov. 1, 1931, 
whether they are prepared for a period of 
one year from that date to accept this 
truce in armaments. 


French Farmers Urge 
Wheat Import License 


Action Sought for Rigid Control 
Of Use of Foreign Grain 


Agitation for the establishment of an 
Import license system to govern wheat 
movement into France has been started, 


while Canada is preparing to pay a wheat 
bonus to farmers totaling more than $10,- 


000,000, the Department of Commerce an- | 


nounced Oct. 29. 

Present French limitations prevent the 
use of more than 10 per cent imported 
wheat in flour for home consumption, the 
announcement said, and the license 
tem is urged to carry out these provisions 

The Canadian wheat 
will represent an estimated quantity of 
over 200,000.000 bushels this year, afte: 
allowance is made for consumption of 
some of the grain for feed and similar 
purposes, it was pointed out. The state- 
ment concerning France follows in full 
text 

“French wheat 
for 


Sys- 


producers are agitating 
the establishment of import licenses 


tor the importation of wheat into France. | 


according to a report received in the De- 
partment of Commerce from Daniel J 
Reagan, Acting Commercial Attache in 
Paris 

“It is stated that producers are seeking 
the adoption of this measure to 
rigidly the present maximum proportion 
of 10 per cent of imported wheat permitted 
in the milling of fidur for consumption in 


France, and to prevent the illegal use of | 


foreign wheat imported 
porary admission regime (for milling in 
France and subsequent exportation of a 
corresponding quantity of flour) 

“The present maximum proportion of 10 


under the tem- 


per cent of imported wheat permitted in| 


the milling of four for consumption in 
France has been in effect since July 23 
1931.” 

The statement concerning Canada fol- 


lows in full text 

‘Canada’s bonus to wheat farmers dur- 
ing the current year will total approxi- 
matcly $10635,000. according to Canadian 
estimates forwarded to the Commerce De- 
partment by Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner Aylwin Probert at Winnipeg 

“Alberta farmers will benefit to the ex- 
tent of $5,065,000 of this total by money 





{Continued on Page 2, Column 7.) 


note is in} 


The committee met during Sep-! 


prac- | 


to enable, 


bonus to farmers | 


control | 


War Minerals Act 
| In Supreme Court 


‘Two Companies Argue Claims 
For Losses Sustained 


In World War 


f(HE Supreme Court of the United States, 

in arguments before it on Oct. 29, was 
asked to construe the provisions of the 
; War Minerals Relief Act of 1919, in which 
;}Congress provided for payment of the 
|losses incurred by producers of certain 
minerals needed by the Federal Govern- 
ment during the World War but which 
were not obtainable under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. 

Two companies presenting claims under 
this statute are seeking, in particular, to 
have allowed their claims for losses sus- 
tained due to the purchase of property 
and for interest paid on money borrowed 
to operate their mines. 

The statute provides, it was explained 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall 
adjust, liquidate and pay such net losses 
as have been suffered “by reason of pro- 
ducing or preparing to produce” certain 
enumerated minerals “to apply the urgent 
needs of the Nation in the prosecution of 
the war.” 

The cases argued were Wilbur, Secre- 
tary, etc.. v. Vindicator Consolidated Gold 
Mining Company, No. 66, and Wilbur, 
Secretary, etc., v. Chestatee Pyrites & 
Chemical Company, No. 67, in which the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia determined that the Secretary of 
the Interior had erroneously disallowed, 
in the first case, a claim for losses based 
upon the purchase of land, and, in the 
| second case, a claim based upon interest 
paid by the claimant on borrowed money. 
The Supreme Court has now taken under 
|advisement the matter of whether the 
lower court erred in its conclusions 

Arguing on behalf of the Secretary of 
the Interior, Assistant Attorney General 
Seth W. Richardson declared that Con- 
gress gave to the Secretary of the Interior 
a broad discretion in the matter of the 
| allowance of claims under the statute. He 
cited the legislative nistory of the meas- 


| 
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Mr. Hoover Directs 
Inquiry Into Charges 
By the ‘Navy League 


Says Government Agencies 
Will Submit Facts to a 
Tribunal for Decision; 
Seeks Public Apology 


President Hoover announced on Oct. 29 
that he would appoint a committee, in- 
cluding members of the Navy League of 
j}the United States, to whom agencies of 
ithe Government will demonstrate what 
jhe terms untruths and distortions of fact 
contained in a pamphlet issued by the 
League. 


Nature of Charges 

The Navy League, a civilian organiza- 
) tion, in a pamphlet issued Oct. 28, charged 
}that humanitarian and pacific intentions 
| have led President Hoover into exhibiting 
an “abysmal ignorance” of why navies are 
maintained. The League further stated 
that the President's proposal to immunize 
seaborne food supplies in time of wat 
would make for “bigger and bloodier wars.’ 
|The American naval policy is being sub- 
| ordinated to those of foreign naval powers, 
| the League declared. The pamphlet was 
signed by William H. Gardiner, president 
of the organization. 


President's Statement 

The President's statement follows 
|} full text: 

The Navy League states in its announce- 
|} ment that it has “for a quarter of a cen- 
| tury specialized in accurate information 
| as to Navy matters” and “the principal 
| activity of the League is to disseminate 
jfacts bearing on Navy matters to the 
| press.” 

In order that the country may know the 
untruth and distortions of fact in Chair- 
man Gardner's recent pronouncement, I 
will appoint a committee to whom agencies 
;of the Government will demonstrate thesc 
untruths and distortions of facts. Such 
an inquiry will absolve the members of 
the League who have not participated in 
this statement Upon its completion, I 
she'll expect Mr. Gardner to make a pub- 
lic correction of his misstatements and an 
apology therefor 

It is desirable for the public to know 
the character of this indirect campaign 
|}of misinformation to defeat the efforts 
of the high officials of the Nav: Depart- 
ment and the Administration for reduc- 
tion of Federal expenditures not immedi- 
ately essential in order that we may avoid 
increased taxation of the people in these 
times 


in 


Planning and Zonin 


Committee of President’s Conference to Offer Series of More Than Million Is Repaid | 


Recommendations to 


Influences From 





‘OMMUNITY stabilization through 
4 proper planning and zoning measures 
recommended by a committee on city 
planning and zoning which has prepared 
29 recommendations on this matter. the 
President's Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership announced Oct. 29 
The committee will point out the eco- 


( 


is 


nomic wisdom of such action as well as 
;the humanitarian importance of taking 
action to assure permanence in various 
|} neighborhoods, the announcement said 
|The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 


Twenty-nine specific recommendations, 
}ranging from the percentage of a lot that 
an apartment house should cover to the 
steps that aust be taken to refurbish run- 


cown neighborhoods in the older parts of 
the citv so that they will again become 
desirable esidence districts, are to be 
made to the President's Conference on 


|Home Building and Home Ownership in 
December by the committee on city plan- 
ning and zoning, which is now preparing 
its report 

These recommendations are the fruit of 
the experience and study of men who 
have devoted their lives to all aspects of 


Favorable Trend |@rewth in Exports |Caytious Police 


Seen in Smaller 
Currency Demand 


Public Is Believed to Be Re-| 
leasing Funds Kept in| 
Hoarding, According to) 
Views at Treasury 


Circulation Drop 
First Since Aug. 3 





ae EES | 
Monetary Gold Outflow for) 
Week Continues But Was 


Not So Large as That for the | 
Previous Week 


Money in circulation as shown by the} 
consolidated statement of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks for the week ended Oct. 28) 
decreased for the first time since Aug. 3,| 
and provided officials of the Department} 
of the Treasury with ground for an oral! 
statement that “the turn appears to have) 
come.” The steady increase in circulation 
shown by each consolidated statement had 
caused some concern and no means of 
dealing with it were seen, it was explained. 

The consolidated statement of the re-| 
serve banks, issued Oct. 29, showed a de-| 
crease in circulation of $24,000,000, whereas 
in the preceding week there had been an 
increase of $31,000,000. so that the net 
change for the seven days ended Oct. 28 
was $55,000,000. 


Gold Outflow Continues 

An outflow of monetary gold continued 
during the week covered by the statement, | 
but attention was called to the fact that} 
it was not so large as in the previous! 
week. A decline of $49,000,000 was shown 
for the week, leaving the stock of gold in 
this country at $4,287,000,000. In the week} 
ended Oct. 21, the decline in gold stocks, 
or roughly, the amount of the export in 
that period, was $88,000,000. Additional 
information was made available as fol- 
lows: 

It is obvious that none can foretell abso- 
lutely whether the decrease in circulation 
for the last seven days means an end to 
hoarding and a “relaxation of the national 
purse strings” but it is equally obvious 
that with the decline in circulation some 
of the money that has been in hiding has 
i come out. 


Billion Hoarded 

| The circulation as shown by the con- 
solidated statement for Oct. 28 was $5,480,-| 
000,000. From experience and long exam- | 
ination of records, the authorities know 
that this sum is abnormal and that there 
has been perhaps more than $1,000,000,000 
hoarded. This fact is of importance both} 
from the standpoint of currency require- 
ments and business transactions. 

It has been a matter of conjecture 





are enrolled 49.358 children, it was 
among the authorities of the Treasury and! explained. Additional information from 
the Federal Reserve Board as to when the! the report was supplied as follows 
break in the continuing circulation in- In addition to the institutional survey, 
creases would come. The growing demand|the Committee investigated first hand| 
for currency was noticed last year, but | 2.757 families and over 4,000 children. No 
no acute situation developed in this re- existing study 


spect until last midwinter when the con-! 
clusion was reached that hoarding was 
becoming a widespread practice. 

Renewal of Confidence | 

Various factors were influential in devel- | 
oping it, and, it may be, therefore, that | 
the decline shown for the last reporting | 
period is only of a temporary character. 
Disappearance of any one of the several | 
factors might accomplish the change just | 
shown, but the feeling is that an improve- | 
ment in usiness together with freshly | 
created confidence is responsible for re- 
lease of some of the funds. 

Officials would like to see the gold ex- 
ports slackened, but their reason for that 
desire is not predicated on a fear that 
there will be so much gold drawn from 
the American monetary stock as to cause 
any harm. They realize that if the gold 
exports decline it will mean an end to, or| 
at least a decline in, the amount of | 
h@uidation of securities held by foreigners | 
in this market 

As a corrollary to the end or the de- 
cline in liquidation, it is natural to ex-| 
pect an improvement in the security mar- 
ket here. There is some evidence now 
that bond quotations are on an upward| 
trend though there still are and will con- 
tinue to be fluctuations. The belief is 
nevertheless, that bonds will hold a firmer | 
position as a result of cessation of the 
liquidation by foreign holders of Ameri- | 
can securities. 

Effect of Credit Policy 

It is the belief of the Treasury that 

National Credit Corporation is 


| 


the 
adding 


confidence to the country at large and 
particularly to individual investors. In 
{Continued on Page 2, Column 7.] | 


g of Communities | 


Advised to Stabilize Home Values 


Exclude Undesirable 
Residential Areas 


the problems of city planning. The com- 
mittee believes that they lay a basis fo 
the securing ef safety, adequate spacious- 
ness, and quiet for the homes of citv 
dwellers and suburbanites alike, as well as 
stability of homes and home values 

The committee on city planning and 
zoning is one of 31 appointed by the Pres- 
ident to gather data on every phase of 
the problem of housing. It is headed by 
Frederic A. Delano, who as chairman of 
the Regional Plan of New York and Its! 
Environs and also of the National Capital | 
Park and Planning Commission. has di- | 
rected some of the most comprehensive 
city-planning surveys yet made in this 
country 

The securing of stability for the home 
is one of the principal benefits to be de- 
rived from proper city planning and zon- 
ins in the opinion of the committec 
Proper zoning will keep out of a district 
influences which tend to make it less de- 
sirable as a place for a home and so do 
much to insure stable uses; and they, in 
turn, will insure stable values. : 

From the human point of view such | 
stabilization will operate to forestall one | 


Y 


' [Continued on Page 4, Column 2.) 


| Health 
| “Nursery 


| Infant 


}one of a series 


|; tween Oct. 16 and Oct 


Of Factory Goods 


Finished Products Held More 
Important Place in Trade, 
During September 


\ -ANUFACTURED products held a more 
-~"4 important place in the Nation's for- 
eign trade in September than in the same 
month of 1930, according to statistics re- 
leased Oct. 29 by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

September, the month in which a favor- 
able balance of trade was reported follow- 
ing a previous adverse status, saw fin- 
ished manufactures comprise 46.9 per cent 
of the total domestic exports and manu- 


factured foodstuffs represent 10.2 per cent | 
| of the aggregate, the Department's figures 


showed. 

Finished manufactures at the end of 
the first nine months of the year did not 
comprise so large a proportion of the 
country’s domestic exports as at the same 
time last year, however, the value of these 


| products having fallen from 52.7 per cent 


of total domestic exports to 50.5 per cent, 
the statistics disclose. 

Crude materials did not comprise so 
large a part of total imports last month 
as éhey did a year ago, and for the nine 
months have amounted to only 30.4 per 
cent of aggregate imports as compared 
with 33.2 per cent for the same period of 


1930, according to these figures. Further 
information was made available as fol- 
lows: 


Of a total valuation of $177,374,000 
placed on American domestic shipments, 
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Better Supervision 
And Medical Care in 


Nurseries Advocated 


White House Conference 


Makes Recommendations 
On Basis of Survey of 
Children’s Institutions 


Increased medical facilities, and more 
expert supervision of children in nursery 
institutions of all kinds are recommended 
by the White House Conference on Child 
and Protection in its findings on 
Education,” according to infor- 
mation made available at the Central Of- 
fice Oct. 29 

The findings are the result of investiga- 
tions conducted by the Committee on the 
and Preschool Child, of which Dr 
Johrie BE. Anderson is chairman, and it is 
under the section of the 
Conference on Education and Training 

Based on First-hand Study 

The report is based on an extensive first- 
hand study of 1,275 institutions, in which 
there 


can compare with this one 
as to the number of children investigated 
the voluminous information gathered, and 
as to the completeness of the cross sec- 
tion. 
Personnel of Staffs 

It was found that physicians and pedi- 
atricians are seldom reported to be on 
the staffs of the institutions, which con- 


sist of day nurseries, nursery schools, and | 
Medical service is | 


private kindergartens 
obtained largely through cooperation with 
clinics and hospitals. The survey further 
revealed that psychologists and 
atrists are still more rarely reported on 
the staffs of the innstitutions. 

It was found that only 10 per cent of 
all the institutions cooperate with behavior 
clinics. Only a small percentage of the 
total group report trained nutritionists on 
their staffs. A great variation was found 
to exist in the training of the staffs. The 
proportion of teachers who have college 
training varied from 71 per cent in 
nursery school to 13 per cent in the day 
nursery. ; 

Medical Examinations 

It was further found that daily medi- 

cal inspection is provided in more than 


50 per cent of the institutions. It is most | 


commonly provided in the nursery schools 
In 50 per cent of all institutions it is made 
by nurses, in 33 per cent by teachers, and 
in the remainder by physicians. 

Complete medical examinations are 
given once a year or more often in more 
than 50 per cent of the institutions. Their 


least frequency occurs in kindergartens, 
and their highest in day nurseries. It 
was found that the throat, teeth, heart, 


lungs, and skin occur most frequently as | 


subjects of examination. 

In more than 50 per cent of the insti- 
tutions from 90 to 100 per cent of the 
children are vaccinated against smallpox 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 


2.) 


Payments Increase 
On Drought Loans 


During One Week 


Repaying in one week more than $1,100,- 
000, or almost half as much as they had 
paid in the whole year up to Oct 
farmers who received drought loans from 
the Farm Seed Loan Office increased their 
total payments; to $3,897,858 on Oct. 23, 
according to information made available 
Oct. 29 at tne Seed Loan Office 

Loans aggregating $17,879,663 fall due 
on Oct. 30. These loans were made in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Tennessee, and part of the exception- 
ally heavy payments during the week be- 
23 may be advance 
payments on these maturing loans, it was 


explained orally at the Seed Loan Office. | 


Additional oval information made avail- 
able at the Office follows 

Because crops are now being liquidated 
in large volume and because the 200 field 


agents of the Seed Loan Office are now | 
active, the Office expects that payments 
will increase again during the week end- 
ng Oct. 30 Predictions are thet the 
payments may go as high as $1,750,000 
during those seven days 

The loans which come due at the end 
of this month are the second series to 
mature; $4,500,000 loaned in the north- 
western States came due at the end of 


September, All these loans are from the 
$45,000,000 voted by Congress last Spring 
for drought relief, 


psychi- | 


the | 


16, | 


| In Forei 


} 


on Debt 
Accord Advised 


McFadden 
Against’ French 
‘Alliance,’ Fearing Domi- 
nation of Our Policies 


| Representative 
Warns 
| 





Treaty of Versailles 
Described as Menace 
Declares That French Already 
Had Put Three Countries in 
Bankruptcy in Effort to 
Control Their Politics 


Eimira, N. Y., Oct. 29.—"French policy 
}as now disclosed aims, through the mo- 
nopoly over European credit, to extend 
French political power over all of capi- 
talist Europe,” Representative McFadden 
(Rep.), of Canton, Pa., Chairman of the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, declared in an address to the Ki- 
wanis Luncheon Club today. 

Declaring that France already has 
driven three nations into bankruptcy to 
dictate their political policies, Mr. McFad- 
cen warned against what he termed an al- 
liance between this country and France, 
and said that the Young Plan is the “open 
door that leads the United States into 
foreign political adventures and into for- 
eign wars.” 

Nature of Moratorium 


He said that it “is not the Hoover mora- 
;torium that has gone Into operation; 





cepts the unconditional annuities of the 
Young Plan from the operation of the 
moratorium.” His address, outlining the 
relation of European politico-economic 


text: 
The curtain went down a few days ago 


international farce which has peen play- 
ing continuously before the peoples of the 
world ever since the war. 

Unless the Congress of the United 
States, in its wisdom, determines that it 
is time, in the interests of the American 
| people, to end the farce now, Mr. Laval 
will have taken home with him a firm 
Franco-American political alliance which 
will raise weak but ambitious France to a 
place of world dominance through com- 
mand over American policy and American 
resources. 

Sees ‘Menace’ to America 

Americans who have closely studied the 





meaning of the war settlement in Europe | 


have come to the reluctant conclusion 
that the dominating motives of the politi- 
cal minds there are not straightforward 
and frank, that there were in the Treaty 
of Versailles vital concealments of 
which have rendered the 
environment tangled and obscure; that it 
contained merchanisms, particularly fi- 
nancial mechanisms relating to German 
reparations, whose moral implications 
have been concealed because they do not 
| bear the light of day, and which, I re- 
gret to say, carry, and were intended to 
carry, a hidden menace to the strength 
and power of the American Republic. 

The policies of the Governments of 
| Europe since the war, therefore, have been 
jcovertly hostile to the United States 
Prudence has demanded that they be 
pursued with cireumspection and under 
the mask of good will, and it is in the 
financial field where motives are less ob- 
vious that they have been chiefly pur- 
sued. 

Since the war our foreign relations, for 
this reason, ought to have been conducted 
with special regard to publicity, in order 
that our interests might be preserved and 
sateguarded. In the presence of foreign 
indirection and intrigue it ought to have 
| been the policy to determine and declare 
facts, no matter how unwelcome and un- 
palatable they might be to foreign states- 
men who sought to cover up their own 
purposes. 

These nations of Europe were all im- 
mensely weakened by the war; moral 
stamina was gone, and a Byzantine cralt- 
iness sought to do what could otherwise 
be done only by military might. The policy 





of gaining immense credits for Europe, 
| Commensurate with their pre-war finan- 
cial capacity, seemed to them a means 


of effecting rapid political rehabilitation. 
and in the pursuance of this policy the 
statesmen allied themselves with Europe's 
master financiers. 

With all the accumulated financial wis- 
| dom of the centuries at their disposal they 
| set themselves to acquiring control over 

the financial policies of the Federal Re- 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 3.) 





Scarcity of Travelers W 
Premium for S peed Lowers Air Fares 


| 


Though Plane Charges Exceed Railway Rates Travel Cost | 
Is Less When Saving of Time Is Considered, 


it 
is the Franco-American accord which ex- | 


events with this country, follows in full) 


on the most recent scene in the fantastic | 


Tact | 
world political | 


| Third of Applicants 
|Get Federal Pardon 


Executive Clemency, However, | 
Granted Nine in Year, Says 
Department of Justice 


| 
(Ou of 1,393 appeals to the Federal 
Government for pardons during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, 308 were 
granted, according to announcement Oct. 
29 by the Department of Justice. 
| The President received and acted upon 
| 421 of the appeals, granting nine, says the 
| announcement, which follows in full text: 


The records of the office of the United 
States Pardon Attorney in the Department 
of Justice for the year ended June 30, 


| last, show that pardon cases to the num- | 
considered and either | 


ber of 1,393 were 
passed upon or deferred. The number of 
pardons granted by the President was 
nine; of pardons after sentence served to 


restore civil rights, 153; navy case pardon | 
sen- | 
tence commuted, 86; sentences commuted | 


to restore rights of citizenship, 1; 
conditionally, 28; fines and costs remitted, 
31, applications to the number of 113 
were denied. 

The total number of cases submitted to, 


and acted upon by, the President was 421; 


cases not submitted to the President be- | 


cause adversely reported upon by district 
attorneys and judges, 668; cases filed with- 
out action 
of terms, etc., 117. Number of cases pend- 
ing at the end of the year, most of which 
were before United States attorneys for 
| reports, 187. 


Water Power Value 
Of National Forests 
Will Be Determined 


Government Survey to Be 
Made With View to Long- 
time Planning for the De- 
velopment of Resources 


Long-time planning for the develop- 
ment of the waterpower resources within 
the National Forests, which are estimated 
to embrace 25 per cent of the ‘Nation's 
waterpower wealth, is the aim of a survey 
of the National Forests to be undertaken 
soon, says an announcement issued Oct. 29 
| by the Department of Agriculture, 

Lands within the forests having water- 
| power potentialities will be classified, and 


because of parole, expiration | 





Economic Council 
Under Voluntary 
System Favored 


Cooperation of Federal 
Agencies With Business 

| Units Urged by Governor 

Meyer of Reserve Board 


‘J. A. Farrell Favors 

Trust Law Revisions 
Operations of Economic Coun- 
| cils in Europe Are Related 
To Senate Group by Dr. 
Lewis L. Lorwin 








The special subcommittee of tHe Senate 
Which is studying proposals for the estab- 


lishment of a National Economic Council 
was told by James A. Farrell, president of 
the United States Steel Corporation, at a 
hearing Oct. 29, that he does not think 
it possible for trade associations to sta- 
bilize business. 

At the same hearing Eugene Meyer, 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
;expressed the opinion that, while much 
could be done along the line of economic 
planning, voluntary cooperation of gov- 
ernmental agencies with business units 
would be more effective than any fixed 
| organization, having economic planning as 
its function. : 
Bank Legislation Favored 


The Federal Reserve Board and other 
Departments and Boards of the Federal 
Government, according to Mr. Meyer's 
| testimony, now do a good deal of planning 
in an informal way by conferences and 
discussions of mutual problems. Asked 
by Senator La Follette if he regarded 
banking legislation as necessary in the 
next session of Congress, Governor Meyer 
replied that he did; and that, while it 
might not be characterized as of “major” 
importance in its form, it would be so clase 
| sified in its effect. 

Speaking as an individual rather than 

for his organization, Mr. Farrell declared 
that he is not in favor of abolishing the 
Sherman anti-trust laws, but he ex- 
| pressed the opinion that perhaps some 
| modification might prevent unfair compe- 
| tition and benefit employment. 
In the steel industry, Mr. Farrell said, 
;the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
which represents the industry's trade as- 
| Sociation, has done nothing to regularize 
| operations. 


The association does not go into the 





|expeeiatty eareful study will be, given to| problem because of the long litigation in 


those regions in which power development 


might interfere witn 1ogging, recreation or 
other forest uses, according to the an- 
nouncement, which follows in full text: 


Capacity to Be Determined 


Classification and study of all lands in 
the National Forests having waterpowe1 
values is scheduled for the near future, it 
was announced today (Oct. 29) by T. W. 
Norcross, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, who is chief engineer of the Forest 
Service. 

It has been estimated that the National 
Forests include one-fourth of the power 
resources of the United States, Mr. Nor- 
cross said, but this estimate may be some- 
what in error because of lack of basic 
information of streamflow, head, and other 
pertinent factors, 

Under a plan approved by the Chief 
Forester, the Forest Service will first un- 
dertake io determine the location and 
power capacity of National Forest lands 
having power values. Available statistical 
information will be assembled and con- 
verted to terms of international rating 
standards. ‘The plan also provides for a 
review and study of land now under 
power classification or withdrawn for 
power development. 

Long-term Planning 

Through this study the Forest Service 
hopes to provide a basis for long-term 
planning of the handling of land having 
water power potentialities and to permit 
national forest administration which will 
assure utilization of the lands for their 
highest public values, according to Mr. 
Norcross. Water power is only one of the 
national forest resources, and where use 
of lands for power development conflicts 
with development of roads, railroads 
recreation, logging, or other uses, it 1S 
essential to consider possible adjustments 
looking to utilization for more than one 
purpose and to maximum return from the 
forest resources 

No expansion in personnel is contem- 
plated by the Forest Service for this study 
{and the work will be done by Federal 
officers in connection with other field 
| activities. 
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ling to Pay 


Says Department of Commerce 





com- 
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LTHOUGH the 
pany’s stock 
jhas been found 


air transport 
trade is speed, 
that few travelers are 
willing to pay a very high fare for in- 
| creased speed and consequently airlines 
lare establishing fares at levels lower than 
those originally maintained, the Aeronau- 
|tics Branch, Department of Commerce 
declares in a bulletin on aeronautic de- 
velopment issued Oct. 29 

| As the element of time 1s a dominating 
{factor in practically all business transac- 
jtions, the Branch says, the cost of ail 
| travel in time is substantially less than fo 
}other means of transportation. Industry 
}and commerce, consequently, have been 


in 


} 


jthe first to recognize the value of air 
{transportation and are continuing to 
}make use of it in constantly-increasing 


proportions, the Branch adds 

Further information on the subject ol 
economies of operations contained in the 
publication follows: 

The development and 
recently in air passenger 
is founded primarily on three facts: That 
air transport offers greater speed than 
any form of surface transportation and is 
free from limitations of topography; that 
operators are paying special attention to 
the comfort and convenience of passen- 
gers; and that the safety and reliability 


expansion seen 
transportation 


of air transportation is demonstrated 
the “day-in and day-out” operations 

Since the number of passengers capable 
paying premiums for fast transporta- 


by 


of 


tion is restricted, the effort is being made | 


to establish fares at levels which will both 
attract a large volume of patronage and 
pay a profit on the investment This 


necessity has led to a fluctuation in fares! 
since 1926 when commercial air transpor- ; 


lation began to assume importance as an 
industry. 

The average-fdre rate in 1926 was 12 
cents a mile. Although there was a drop 
in 1927 to 10.6 cents, the average rate 
climbed in the next two years until in 
1929 the figure was back at 12 cents. This 
rate meant that air travelers had to pay 


more than twice as much as they would | 


have paid for railroad tickets. 

Air passenger traffic amounted to 8572 
persons in 1927 and jumped to nearly 33,- 
00 in 1928. The large increase in passen- 
ger business also was accompanied by re- 
organization of the industry. With some 
of the largest banks and most influential 
financiers as backers, many old transport 
lines were involved in mergers under the 
leadership of a few large corporations. 

Expansion also occurred and lines which 
had carried only mail began to engage in 
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the courts concerning the operations of 
the Steel Corporation, he said. 


Stabilization Efforts 


The United States Steel Corporation 
has made concerted efforts to stabilize 
its Operations and by allocating orders to 
its various plants it has kept 77 per cent 
of its employes working full or part time, 
he said. 

Up to Jan. 1 of the present year the 
Corporation retained 94 per cent of its 
norma! force of 242,000 at work by alter- 
nating operations and spreading work but 
since then because of the falling off in 
business it had to decrease the proportion 
until it fell to 77 per cent in September, 
A substantial part of the normal force, 
he said, is still on full time. 


See Improvement 
Farrell declared that it appears 
now that things are “getting better” in 
his Corporation and that employment 


| will increase. 

He told the Committee that the Corpo- 
ration has a standing rule in force that 
none ol the employers are to apply to any 
charitable organizations for relief. The 
Corporation provides assistance gratuiti- 
}ously and sometimes is reimbursed for 
its aid, he said. 

During the last 20 years, the concern 
has expended $244,316,000 for welfare work 
for its employes. During 1930 it spent 
$16,515,000 and during the first half of 
1931 it has expended $7,788,000, he said. 

A large part of the expenditures, he 
said, go for improving living conditions 
of the workers, relieving injured men and 
their families, providing playgrounds and 
pension fund payments. 
| Mr. Farrell declared the tariff on iron 
and steel is considered by the industry as 
a “small matter.” The industry has suf- 
| fered considerably from the Hawley-Smoot 
| Act, however, which placed the by-prod- 
ucts of the steel industry on the free list. 
He declared that a large business former] 
| done in sulphate of ammonia, cresote oil, 
naphthaline and benzoi has been lost to 
| foreign producers since the new tariff took 
effect. 

The steel industry, Mr. Farrell said, is 
somewhat in a “parlous” state, due to se~ 
vere competition. 

Asked if he opposed Government price 
fixing, he said “I certainly do.” 

Reviewing the efforts to stabilize busi- 
ness at the outset of the depression, which 
were participated in by business leaders 
‘in Dec. 7, 1929, at the National Business 
Survey Conference, Mr. Farrell brought 
out the difficulties of attempting to fore= 
cast future developments or to stay the 
forces of adversity through _ superficial 
methods. 

Even if there were no restraint on busi- 
ness there would still be needed several 
councils to regulate industry, he said. 

A certain amount of foreign business 
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Mr. 
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Tariff Commission 


— To Draft Oil Report 


Hearing on Status of Petroleum 
Industry Is Closed 


| The United States Tariff Commission is 
ready to draft its report to Congress on 
|the status of the petroleum industry, 
Henry P. Fletcher, its chairman, an- 
nounced in closing a hearing, Oct. 29, at 
which oil producers were given the oppor= 
| tunity to place evidence before the Com- 
| mission 

The hearing was perfunctory, however, 
for neither those favoring nor opposing & 
tariff on imported petroleum or petroleum 
products offered any testimony. Russell 
B. Brown, of Tulsa, Okla., representing 
the so-called independent group, informed 
the Commission that there was no addi- 
tional information to offer. He explained 
that individual producers had replied to 
| the Commission’s questionnaire and that 
all of the statistical data and other infor- 
| mation which the independent interests 
possessed had been turned over to Com= 
mission investigators. 
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Wastage of Gas. Operation of Economic Council 
By Voluntary Plan Is Favored 


Presents Problem 


FRID 


AY, OCTOBER 30, 1931 — The 





In Alberta Field Cooperation of Piteral A gencies With Busi- 
| 


ness Units Urged 


a 
. ne Is| 
Construction of Pipeli [Continued f 


Favored by Many Oil ‘is a balance wheel on our domestic trade, 
Operators, Department of he declared. 


| Mr. Meyer expressed the hope that it 
State Is Informed 


erations. 

Declaring that the situation is “difficult 
and complex,” the Governor pointed out 
that new ene ee been made ogee 

iv Department of new conditions, that few statements o 
Btnte roms Barnuel ‘C. Reat, American | busines leaders in the past 12 years have 
Consul to Calgary. This problem has | stood the test of actual deevlopments. 
iat d since Oct. 1, 1930, he said. Asked if he believed that operations of 
The majority ‘of. independent oil op-| the bankin~ system could be so directed 
erators in Turner Valley favor the organ- as to help stabilize conditions, Mr. Meyer 
ion of a gas sales association whereby declared that the Federal Reserve Board 
eae line would be built and waste gas | directs its efforts in that direction. World 
Sala te “ith in the east, south and west, | conditions, over which they have no con- 
i ereterence to the gas pooling merger - however, sometimes counteract their 
/ na rer it ex- | efforts. 
agreement sec er a the “conservation Some legislation on banking will be 
perts as a SO * stated very desirable at the coming session of 
proplem, the report s : Congres, in Mr. Myers’ opinion. He told 
Many Investors Interested =| the committee that a subcommittee of the 

A large number of peopie both within Banking and Currency Committee of the 
and without the province who have in- | Senate is preparing a bill for introduction. 
vested their money in many of the Oil/ As'>.q by Senator La Follette if he re- 
companies promoted in the Valley, watch garded changes needed as of major im-| 
with apprehension the effort to cut down | portance, he replied that while perhaps 


is sing | 
The wastage of natural gas is caus 

a most serious situation in the Turner 
Valley of Alberta, Canada, according to a 


lities, banking, insurance, 
issued a voluminous report on the subject, | 


| would be possible to stabilize business op- | 


the flow of gas, believing that this may 


not so in form, they would be in their 


by Eugene Meyer 


rom Page 1.] 


etc.), and has 


the economist said. At present, it is sur- 
veying conditions in each industry with 
the view to rationalizing these industries. 


/ 





Bankruptey Act | 
Is Held to Cover | 
Gambling House 





| 


| 


Nevada Resort, Permitted by 
Law to Operate, Is In- 
cluded as ‘Moneyed or 
Business Corporation’ 





Dr. Lorwin expressed the opinion that a 
National Economic Council to guide busi- | 
ness in this country must be govern-'| 
mental. The Government should initiate 
the organiaztion and its board must be 
official, he said. | 

The plan of stabilization proposed by 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
Dr. Lorwin declared, is inadequate. It 
seems “totally preposterous for any single | 
organization to name a board for national | 
planning,” he said. 

“I think of an economic council 
representing all economic life,” the econ- 
omist declared. Neither the plan offered 
by Gerard Swope of the General Electric 
Company or the Chamber of Commerce 
plan take this into consideration and in| 
that is their weakness, he said. 

“Economic planning,” Dr. Lorwin de- 
clared, “means coordination of economic | 
activities in such a manner as to use our | 
resources in a collective way in relation 
to a continually rising standard of living.” 


as 


|involuntary bankrupt within the meaning 
Jof the Federal Bankruptcy Act, according 


Reno, Nev., Oct. 29—A_ corporation | 
whose principal business is the operation | 
of a gambling resort is “a moneyed, busi- 
ness or commercial corporation” and 
therefore subject to adjudication as an 


to a ruling just handed down by the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Nevada. 

“It would seem that Congress intended,” 
District Judge Frank H. Norcross said in 
his opinion, “to include such corporations 
as were engaged in enterprises for profit.” 
Noting that the operation by Deauville, | 
Inc., of a gambling resort in Nevada was | 
lawful, Judge Norcross said “there can be | 
no’serious question that the alleged bank- 
rupt was a corporation organized for pe- 
cuniary profit.” | 

The court rejected the contention that 
it should not entertain a petition of cred- | 
itors merely because of the character of | 
the business of the corporation. 


ir investment, according to Mr. | effect. 
oe —_ Business went “beyond the bounds of 
The report follows in full text: solid justification” in 1928 and 1929, Gov- 
One of the most urgent problems now | ernor Myer said. | 

facing the Provincial Government 1s that The sphere of influence o fthe Federal 
involved in the wastage of gas in the | Reserve System is not all-embracing, Mr. 
Turner Valley. The problem is made more Meyer pointed out. Building and loan 
difficult by reason of conflicting interests. | associations, savings banks, investment 
On the one hand, the gas consumers 1 | trusts and many other types of finnacial 
southern Alberta view with apprehension | institutions are in existence which have 
this great wastage of gas and the conse- | no connection with the System} he ex- 
quent danger of the complete loss of this | plained ,and there is moreover a mingling 
public utility, while on the other hand 4 | of functions in commercial banks tending 

very large number of people, both within | to confuse the financial situation. 
and without the Province, have invested | “Would it be of benefit in the future 
hard-earned money in many of the oil|to check the trend that we believe con- 
companies promoted in the Valley and|tributes in aggravating the depression? 

view with equal apprehension any effort | he was asked. 
to cut down the flow of gas, believing such | There are factors in this depression, he 
action may wipe out their investment. |replied, that did not exist in others. We 
Stat Explained ; must not be too much influenced, he said, 
Present Sta re oe | by what happened in past situations., 
The existing situation in Turner Valley! “the National Economic Council, 
has presented a serious problem of admin- | said, would be ineffective. 
istration ever since Oct. 1, 1930, when the | planning should be stimulated by admin- 
Alberta Government took over from the | istrative control instead of by formal set- 
Dominion Government its natural re- | ups. “You can’t always plan,” he said, 
sources. ‘The Government of Alberta |-pecause improvement in business begets 
States its position: 3 |further improvement and is not con- 
1. For several years prior to that date | qucive to control. A voice of warning in 
the Turner Valley had been developed as | ¢4oq times is the scarcest and most in- 


a great potential oil field under oll and) articulate sound and woul dappear to 
as regulations and leases issued by the/}, wrong at the time even if it were 


ederal Government. 5 t it is | fund to be correct later.” 

2. In fairness to that Governmen the | National economic councils are recog- 
equally certain that until oe ar < |nized in many European countries and 
no one could possibly a oe a or the experience gained in those countries 
not this hope would be oo - ae oe | is applicable to the United States, Dr. 
every country of the wor b tee — |Lewis L. Lorwin, economist, of Brook- 
exists in large oil-producing districts. « | ings Institution, Washington, D. C., testi- 

8. Before ay great a 1 Oi | fied. Dr. Lorwin told the committee of 
had been carried Me toe trast with the | is studies in Europe of these councils 
Company ran geen fhe Cit of Cal- and of his advocacy of such an institu- 
gas company supplying the City tract to | tion in this country as far back as 1928, 
gary, resulting in an exclusive is gy I | despite th: prevailing optimism at that 
supply vail to that company from the time regarding business. 

poe VENEY. ; | The gconomist sketched the various 

4 On ee beats oe Spee aoe types of councils in Europe but confined 
company built a scrubbing pla ‘ul. | His testimony largely to the advisory type 
absolutely essential to eliminate — ~ of council in France and Germany. The 
_ Py sos i Gal =— ene | German council has attained its purposes 
“ ee tr ori ing £ of the Dis- | OMly moderately well and has not been 

5. yg tc gs Ba eo Saniat oll Company jas effective as was hoped for because it 
eevery - eS = hs 4 “oa bts A ed lacks powers and because of the jealousy 
through subsidiary companies, ovtein of the Reichstag which regards it ws a 
control of a very large percentage of the possible rival, he said ‘ 
eine tates in the case of There is now a bill before the Reichstag 

nv lis has rapidly fallen and from which would provide for greater powers 
—" tudv of re aie pressures over the | for the council to conduct economic in- 

Ape ; thet is positively stated by | VeStigations. In the meantime, Chancellor 

ype ppanaigey eT f the| Bruening has just set up an emergency | 
eennies! experts that pe rene cg “4 council of 25 to tackle immediate prob-| 
eee coer — ik. stale lems. This council is in addition to the} 

e Vailey in @ ’ ’ = }permanent council which can act only 

Three Alternative Courses ; when me Reichstag is in session, accord- 

Faced with these facts three ing to the witness. : ere 
tive courses of action are possible: Dr. Lorwin said that opinions vary in 

(a) To consider the field as an oil field Germany regarding the council but that 
and ignore the wastage of gas. The fact | ™0St people feel it has done valuable and 

th t il many wells|important work. It is a hard working 
State seems to anahe ‘this course body which takes its task most consci- 
undesirable 8 : . rs | entiously and its legislative influence has 

(>) A Voluntary agreement worked out Pet, kreaier, gan many people, nthe 
between all interested pares or ein tt The Council in operation P in “France 

vad — ey Tae was organized in 1925 by executive decree 
ich might result in the ability of many | and meets in plenary sessions at irregular 

8 7 d < ’ carry on|imtervals under the presidency of the| 
of Fg Bae pana a ae adie = Premier who presides at its meetings. A 
ener onl q bill is now pending before the Parliament 

The Government first held conferences = oar? the Council a permanent body, | 
_ ee ocean Ss en Nee: | The French Counclfl has little influence | 

rom ha ; ‘oblem might best be | 0D legislation, except in advisory capacity, | 
Cerked ; Pa Mar Checenniat actan in and it is not widely known in France. It 
worked Ou ggg gh ttee |iS accepted generally by empioyers who 
oo So Sr eee nt | 100k upon it more faovrably now than 
representing all interests. The Government in the beginning . The Council concerned 
ee to follow = pen and ~ ni itself chiefly sin¢e its inception with a | 
nterests were asked to name representa- | y o Spawe tee Ce mn 2 
tives to such a body. The Government | Study of the “French Equipment” (util- | 
has on file letters from the Oil & Gas — : 
Association and representatives of the in- 
dependent producers suggesting names ac- 
ceptable to them for such a body, and an 
advisory board was accordingly completed 
fairly representative of large and small 
producers, including names suggested by 
the independent producers. 

This advisory board was asked to con- 
sider the advisability of working out the 


he 
Long-range 


alterna- 


| the wells, in the interests of gas conserva- 
tion. 


thereby, be no waste gas problem. It was! 
believed that little difficulty would be en-| 


| “As the Bankruptcy Act was passed for 


Trade Association Action | the benefit of creditors of a bankrupt as 
well as debtors who may voluntarily ap- 


Urged by Mr. Swope {ply for the relief it affords, we see no| 


In_ testimony during the late sessions|Teason,” according to the opinion, “why | 
of the hearing, on Oct. 28, Gerard P.| creditors of a corporation engaged in any 
Swope, president of the General Electric| ¢mterprise for pecuniary profit should be 
Company, Dr. Leo Wolman, economist of | denied a relief afforded creditors gener- 
Columbia University, and Dr. W. B. Don-| lly merely because the character of the | 
ham of Harvard University discussed the | debtor’s business is one not usually coun- | 
feasibility of a National Economic Council| temanced by statute. Certainly Congress | 
for the guidance of business. | did not intend to place corporations en- | 





'MHERE are 12 facilities at Norfolk and 

Newport News, Va., from which coal 
can be obtained, according to “Ports of 
Norfolk, Portsmouth and Newport News, 
Port Series No. 15,” compiled by the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors in cooperation with the United 
States Shipping Board. Seven of these 
facilities are owned and operated by 
railroads and five by individuals or coal 
companies. The latter cater to vessels 
requiring coal in small amounts, such 


Mr. Swope declared that trade associa- 
tions be held responsible for the stabiliza- | 
tion of industrty and urged that they create 
a national council to study the broad 
problems of business. | 

Dr. Wolman assertéfl .that initiative) 
action on the part of the Government 
would be required to set up such a council. 

“If industry does undertake to manage | 
itself it would only be a very short time! 
before it would run into Government func- 
tions,” he said. 

Dr. Donham, while favoring the estab- 
lishment of a small council to correlate 
and interpret economic data as a basis 
for action by industry, opposed the plan 
to set up an organization empowered to} 
obtain such data. 

“I don’t believe in building up another 
inquisitional machine,” he said, declaring 
that existing information facilities in Gov- 
ernment, educational and business re- 
search institutions are quite adequate to} 
provide a council with the facts it may 
need. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Urged in His Program 


Mr. Swope, outlining the main proposals | 
of a plam of stabilization which he pre- 
sented before the National Electrical | 
Manufacturers Association, suggested that 
all industrial and commercial companies, 
excluding public utilities, which have more | 
than 50 employers, form trade associations 
under the suspension of a Federal body. 

These associations, if properly func-| 
tioning, can more successfully coordiante 
production and consumption than any} 
other known method, he declared. | 

Mr. Swope enumerated four elements 
which would enter into his plan and} 
which, he declared, would act as a spur} 
to stabilization. These are (1) a work-) 
men’s compensation act, (2) life and disa- 
bility insurance, (3) old age pensions, and | 
(4) unemployment insurance. | 

All of these practices would be arranged | 
for between labor and industry and would} 
be carried on in the movement or trans- 
fer of employes to new employes, he pro- 
posed. | 

Senator La Follette, Chairman of the) 
Committee, asked the witness if agree-| 
ments between industries to stabilize op-| 
erations would not result in limiting pro-| 
duction. 

“No manufacturer is going to hold 
back production if he can sell more of his | 
products,” Mr. Swope answered. | 

To another question of a similar char- | 
acter, he replied that “you can’t put any 
limitation on the inventive genius of 
American industry.” 

When asked his opinions regarding the 
La Follette bill setting up an economic | 
council, Mr. Swope, read a prepared state- 
ment, which follows in full text: 

In accordance with the request of your 
Chairman, I appear before you. I have 
read the bill, to establish a National 
Economic Council, but do not know any- 
thing of its background. 





Sympathy Expressed 


For Idea of Council 


I am in entire sympathy with having a | 
National Economic Council, but I need} 


departments. | 
The bill is intended to cover “indus-| 


Offering of $60,000,000 of 91-da 


| Mellon stated. 


gaged in a business of this character in a 


favored class, such that when creditors | 
who have performed labor and furnished | 


merchandise, materials and supplies in 


the ordinary course of business apply for | 
an adjudication in bankruptcy the debtor | 
may say—no. my assets may not be taken | 
in such manner to pay in part my debts | 


because of my iniquity.” 
Treasury Offering 
Is Oversubseribed 


| Applications Were Five Times 


Amount of Bills 


The Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
W. Mellon, announced Oct. 29 that the 
Department of the Treasury had received 
applications for about $328,000,000 on its 
y Treasury 
bills to be dated Nov. 2. The issue was 
sold on a bank discount basis equivalent 
to an interest rate of 21-3 per cent, Mr. 
The announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Secretary of the Treasury Mellon an- 
nounces that the tenders for $60,000,000, 
or thereabout, of 91-day Treasury bills 
dated Nov. 2, and maturing Feb. 1, 1932, 
which were offered on Oct. 26 were 


Oct. 29. F 
The total amount applied for was $328,- 
027,000. The highest bid made was 99.500, 
equivalent to an interest rate of about 1.98 
er cent on an annual basis. The lowest 
bid accepted was 99.373, equivalent to an 
interest rate of about 2.48 per cent on an 
annual basis. Only part of the amount 
bid for at the latter price was accepted. 
The total amount of bids accepted was 
$60,921,000. The average price of ‘Treas- 
ury bills to be issued is 99.410 and the 
average rate on a bank discount basis, 
therefore, is about 2 1-3 per cent. 


mission, and the public utilities are now 
under the regulation of Public Service 
Commissions of various States; and labor, 
by the Department of Labor. 

The bill would give to this Council a 
very large problem, to coordinate the work 
of all the various activities above enumer- 
ated, so large that I question whether 
there would be any adequate results. 

Furthemore, it seems to me that this 
would be working from the top down, that 
even if you could get the ablest men, and 
the scope of the work was not too broad, 
you would be agin a superstructure 
resting upon the present chaotic condi- 
tions. It therefore would have no stable 
foundation. It undoubtedly would give 
much interesting academic information, 
but it seems to me would lead to no prac- 
tical results, except, possibly, over a long 
period of time. 

I should think it would be much bet- 
ter to start from the bottom and build up; 
that is, each industry should study the ele- 


ments that enter into such an industry, | 


to give the best service to the public, 
fair treatment to its employes and a 
reasonable return to its stockholders. I 


jhardly call to the attention of the Com-| have outlined such a plan of stabilization 
The sentiment is that a much better | mittee that this would be creating a new|of industry before the National Electrical} 
| SOlution of the problem would be for the| organization in the Government, when al-| Manufacturers Association. I am not re- 
|Government to allow the companies to|ready there are several dealing with the | peating it here, as it has been widely dis- 
|markt all the gas produced. There would,|subject-matter of the bill in the various) cussed, but I shall be glad to file a copy 


with the Committee if you wish. 


| countered in obtaining capital to build a/trial, financial, agricultural, transporta- W ould Leave Coordination 


problem by voluntary agreement of all 
interests and brought to the assistance 
of the committee an American gas expert 
who for years has acted as the advisor 
of the Board of Public Utility CCommis- 
sioners in all gas questions. 


Adopted Plan Outlined 


As a result of its deliberations this ad- 
‘visory committe has evolved the plan 
recently published in the daily press, 
which involves: ; 

1. A restrictions in the flow of approxi- 
mately 100,000,000 cubic feet per day. 

2. The pooling of available gas for dis- 
tribution to the city of Calgary. 

3. An increased payment for this gas 
of approximately 4 cents. 

The general principle behind the plan 
is to conserve the gas and naphtha, 
spreading the distribution over a longer 
period of years and by increased price 
providing a greater ultimate return than 
is considered possible if the Valley ex- 
hausts itself in a short time by wastage. 
The success of this plan can only be 
brought about by contribution from the 
interested parties such as the Calgary Gas 
Company, the Imperial Oil Company and 
possibly the gas consumers in southern 
Alberta, and the Government is now ne- 

otiating with these interests to see if 

hese contributions can be made. 

The Government, of course, concedes 
that any scheme which would benefit any 

roducers must benefit the company con- 

roiling approximately 50 per cent of the 
Valley’s production. It is equally certain 
that if no action is taken many independ- 
ent companies will be forced out of exist- 
ence from sheer financial inability to 
carry on and that the larger companies 
will profit accordingly. The Government's 
whole effort is to protect as far as pos- 
sible the many thousands of investors in | 
the Valley while at the same time safe- | 
guarding the great resources. 

Pipe Line Is Proposed 


The majority of independent oil oper- | 
ators in Turner Valley favor the organi- | 


gation of a gas sales association whereby 
a pipe line would be built and waste gas 
sold to Winnipeg, Regina, in the East, 
Montana or Washington cities in the 
South, or Vancouver in the West, in pref- 
erence to the gas pooling merger agree- 
ment proposed by Government experts as 
a solution of the conservation problem. 
Under the agreement proposed by the 
Government, operators would pool the pro- 
ceeds of naphtha production from 100,- 
000,000 cubic feet daily, and, in addition, 
they would receive revenue amounting to 
about $21,000 monthly from gas sales. 
By this means more than 400,000,000 
cubic feet of gas daily would be shut in 


pipe line to some large center of popula- | 
tion, provided ample gas was assured for 
marketing. 

The present situation is that Imperial 
subsidiary companies, companies associ- 
}ated with the knperial in drilling con- 
tracts, and the Mercury and Miracle In- 
depent companies are understood to favor 
the Government merger agreement. These | 
companies control about 70 per cent of the 
| gas produced in Turner Valley. 


INDEX OF TODAY’S ISSUE 


tion and labor interests of the United ter 
States.” Industrial and commercial in-| 20 Trade Associations 


terests are now covered by the Department| ‘Trade associations in America are the 
of Commerce ‘and the Federal Trade| natural organizations to study the eco- 


|Commission, which have built up large|nomic elements of each particular in-| 


staffs, including able and trained econo-| dustry. Each trade association should 


|mists; financial, by the Federal Reserve| hold ‘itself responsible for the coordina- 


Board; agriculture, by the Department of|tion of production and consumption to 
Agriculture, which has built up an ex-| stabilize its industry, with the consequent 
tensive data gathering bureau; transpor- | benefits to the employes and to society. 
tation, by the Interstate Commerce Com-/| The organization and furtherance of the 
work of trade associations should be en- 
couraged. 

The trade associations, working out 
their problems in the stabilization of in- 
dustry, would then be the foundation 
stones upon which to erect the super- 
structure of the National Economic Coun- 
cil. This might then be created by bring- 


as tugs and other river and harbor craft. 
The newer railroad piers are used pri- 
marily for loading cargo coal and will 
not ordinarily, it is stated, deliver in 
units of less than one full carload. The 
coal bunkering piers at Lamberts Point 
on the Elizabeth River, near Norfolk, 
are shown in the air view taken by the 
Army Air Corps. Smaller vessels are 
supplied with coal at Pier No. 2, and 
larger vessels at Pier No. 3. Coastwise 
and bay line steamers usually bunker at 
berths from barges from which the coal 
is transferred in wheelbarrows or by 
derrick and clamshell bucket; the larger 
ocean vessels generally shift to coal 
piers to replenish their bunkers. There 
are three piers at the coal terminal at 
Lamberts Point. Pier No. 2, the oldest, 
was built in 1892. In operation, loaded 
hopper-bottom road cars are shunted 
up an inclined —— track by steam 
locomotives to the inshore end of the 
pier, 48 feet above mean low water; the 
pier tracks fall outshore on a slight 
| grade, which — of maneuvering 

the road car by gravity under hand 
brake control to the desired discharge 
pocket. Car hoppers are then released 
by hand and the coal flows by gravity 
to the vessel. Cars are returned to the 





Value of New Crop 





Promise to Keep Holdings if 
Banks Offer Credit Being 
Received Favorably, Says 
Chairman Stone 


The value of the current cotton crop 
has been increased approximately $125,- 
| 000.000 by the Federal Farm Board's offer 
to hold 3,500,000 bales off the market pro- 
| vided that southern bankers extend credit 
on an equal amount until July 31, 1932, 
James C. Stone, chairman of the Federal 
Farm Board, declared oraty Oct. 29. 

Although the bankers have not yet been 
able to report the extent of their lend- 
ings on cotton, Mr. Stone said he believed 
they would be able to make their share 
lof the quota and thus automatically bind 
the Farm Board to withhold its share. 

The project has awakened a favorable 
reaction in the South and has helped raise 
|cotton prices 1% cents from their low 
| sag at the first of the month, Mr. Stone 
explained. Additional oral information 
made available by Mr. Stone follows: 

The extent to which the Farm Board 
will participate in the $1,000,000 credit 
corporation being formed in Chicago to 
aid corn growers will be determined within 
the next two or three days. Half of the 
corporation’s capital may be supplied by 


being debated in Chicago by lawyers for 
the Farm Board, representatives of the 
cooperative marketing associations, 
officers of the Farmers’ 
Corporation. 

The Farm Board has made no definite 
proposals for selling cotton to France. 
If such sales should be made from the 
stocks held by the Stabilization Corpora- 
tion, the Board would be obliged by its 
agreement with the southern bankers to 


National Grain 


replace the amounts sold. 

The Grain Stabilization Corporation is 
selling wheat in the export market, but if 
its monthly 
|/bushel maximum agreed upon, the Cor- 
poration repurchases in the domestic mar- 


the limit to which it agreed. 

Because some estimates of the Stabiliza- 
| tion Corporation's wheat holdings are be- 
low the actual holdings and others are 
above, no definite announcement of the 





Said to Have Raised 
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ing together the officers, or duly elected! amount actually held will be made while 
representatives, of these various trade as-|the wheat market continues to strengthen. 
sociations, to select from their number,| Wheat prices are now 13 cents higher than 
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yard over a central depressed track 
reached by means of a turntable situ- 
ated on the outshore end of the pier. 
Track arrangements at Pier No. 3, built 
in 1901, are similar, except that empty 
cars are returned over a kickback and 
crossovers on the outshore end of the 
pier. A barney is employed to convey 
the cars up the incline to the pier leyel; 
this pier is equipped with 62 pockets 
and chutes and will deliver a maximum 
of 800 tons per hour. This facility is 
principally for bunkering large vessels. 
The pier is equipped with 27 pockets 
and adjustable chutes and has a deliy- 
ery Capacity of about 500 tons per hour. 
Tugs and small steamers are bunkered 
at this pier and cargo coal is delivered 
to small river and harbor craft. Pier 
No. 4, completed in 1913, is a modern 
electrically-operated plant. The track 
arrangements are similar to hose on the 
other piers; under each side track is a 
line of 32 bins with a capacity of 125 
tons each, and each bin is equipped 
with an adjustable vertical chute. In 
operation, coal cars are brought by bar- 
neys over scales to automatic car dump- 
ers situated on either side of the base 
of the pier. The dumper inverts the 
road car and discharges its contents 
into an electrically-operated pier car 
which is brought to the top level by an 
elevator. The pier car then proceeds 
under its own power to the ship's berth, 
where its hoppers are air released and 
the coal transferred to the vessel. The 
pier car returns to the dumpers over 
the middle incline track. The pier has 
a maximum dumping capacity of 6,000 
tons per hour and is used exclusively 
for loading cargo coal. All trimming 
lg terminal is performed by hand 
abor. 


‘Board’s Cotton Policy Credit Plan Sought 


opened at the Federal Reserve Bank on| 


For Farm Exports 


Discussions With French Finan- 


cier Are to Continue 


The development of a banking credit 


program to finance the sale of American 


agricultural 


products, especially cotton 
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| Early Completion 


Of Ship Line Sale 


| Now Foreseen 


Negotiations for Reorgani- 

| gation Are _ Practically 
Concluded, According to 
Chairman O’Connor 


| Negotiations for the reorganization of 
the United States Lines, which have been 
|drawn out over the last several months, 
are now virtually completed, according to 
;an oral announcement Oct. 29 by Chair- 
|man T. V. O'Connor of the United States 
Shipping Board following an all-day ses- 
sion of the Board. The entire affair may 
jbe settled Oct. 30, it was stated. 
| Certainly the transaction will be con- 
;Summated by Nov. 2, Mr. O'Connor said. 
| For several weeks the Board has been 
| dickering with the Chapman-Dollar-Daw- 
;Son combine and International Mercantile 
| Marine-Roosevelt Steamship Company for 
| transfer of control of the shipping service. 
“Further progress towards final closing 
|of the contract for reorganization of the 
United States Lines has been made today 
(Oct. 29),” Mr. O'Connor stated. “Cer- 
}tain suggested modifications of tne con- 
| tract terms submitted by interests behind 
jtne new United States Line Company of 
Nevada have received the Board’s con- 
sideration, and practical agreement was 
reached on the items. The matter will 
be considered again at a meeting to- 
morrow.” 
. ° ° 
Reparations Discussion 
| Left Open to This Country 
| The way has been left open for the 
| United States to participate in the dis- 
| cussions of reparations modification as 
proposed by Premier Laval of France and 
| President Hoover in their point commu- 
nique, according to information obtained 
at the Department of State Oct. 29. 
The Bank of International Settlements 
has the right to appoint anyone to the 
commission to study reparations, it was 
stated orally. Under this provision Gates 
McGarrah, an American, was made presi- 
dent of the Bank of International Settle- 
ments, while Albert W. Wiggan was made 
a member of the committee of interna- 
| tional bankers to work out further details 
;of relief for Germany under the Hoover 
Moratorium. 
| 


‘Smaller Money Circulation 

Viewed as Favorable Sign 

[Continued from Page 1.] fp 
| this respect, then, it was regarded as not 
unreasonable to suppose that the exist- 
ence of the Credit Corporation may have 
been a factor in the change in money cir- 
culation for undoubtedly many individuals 
and corporations consider the banking 
structure of the country to have been 
made stronger and safer by formation of 
the Corporation. 

Whether the decrease in circulation that 
took place this week is continued, it will 
afford economic and financial authorities 
of the Government a basis for new ap- 
praisal of the situation. In event there is 
an increase shown for the next week, the 
authorities will be able to segregate the 
various factors and find some sort of an 
answer to the decline. If the decline is 
continued, the answer will be that im- 
provement has started in a way not to be 
denied. 


in France, was the object of conversations | French Farmers Advocate 


held Oct. 29 between Pierre du Pasquier, | 


French cotton merchant, members of the 


| Federal Farm Board and officials of the! 
; American Cotton Cooperative Association, 
Carl 


Williams, member of the Board, 


stated orally Oct. 29. 


versations held 
said, and 


Progress has been made over the con- 


last week, Mr. Wiliams 
more discussions will be held 


both before and after du Pasquier sails 


tomorow 
made available orally follows: 


night. Additional 


Neither the Farm Bo.rd nor the coop- 


eratives are thinking of furnishing credit 
on their own behalf for the sale, and the 


French government 
volved. 


is not officially in- 
The problem is to bring together 


bankers, textile mills and purchasers in 


both countries. 
on a cash basis. 


The transactions will be 


If the plan is successful it may be ex- 


tended to other commodities and countries. 


the Board, but final arrangements are still | 


and | 


| purchase futures in the current market to 


sales exceed the 5,000,000 | 


ket sufficient wheat to make up the differ- | 
ence, thereby keeping its net sales within 


information | 


Wheat Import Licensing 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
received from the 5-cent bonus on wheat. 
This is an approximate figure estimated 
from preliminary surveys of crop yields 
in the various districts, and after deduct- 
ing quantities for feed and other purposes, 
and it represents an estimated quantity 
of 101,300,000 bushels of wheat. 

“In the opinion of Canadian agricultural 
leaders the disastrous extent of the }j 
| drought and crop failure in Saskatchewan 
will be realized when only 83,300,000 
{bushels are estimated for that province 
with a bonus of $4,415,000. In normal 
times that province's yield is about 230,- 
000,000 bushels. In Manitoba it is ex- 
pected a bonus of $1,155,000 will be paid 
on 23,100,000 bushels. 

“Central and northern Alberta farmers 
will average about $70 each, the Canadian 
|estimates indicate.” 
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}or from the outside, a National Economic | 


Council, to study the needs of industry | 
las a whole. | 
| Such a Conucil would consist of men| 
/who have come up through the various} 
; industries, know those industries and their 
needs, who would work with others to 
find a solution to their common problems, 
and be able to deal ~ith them not only 
more intelligently but in a more practical 
and expeditious manner, so that defi- 
nite, concrete and _ constructive results 
might be expected. 


Livestock Raisers Secure 
$566,700 in Federal Loans 


More than $566,700 has been loaned to 
livestock raisers in wester nand north- 
western States cince the first of the month 
| by: the Farmers’ Seed Loan Office of the 
Department of Agriculture, according to 
information made avaliable by the De- 
partment of Oct. 29. 

A total of 2,558 loans have been made 
in the States of Montana, Nebraska, North | 
Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, Washington 
and Wyoming, acacording to the informa- 
tion. Additional information made avail- 
able follows: 

Montana farmers have 
largest amount, $291,464, and made the 
greatest number of loans, 1,300. North 
Dakota is second with $244,187 outstand- 
ing in 1,132 loans. Wyoming has made 
only two loans amounting to $460. | 

The loans were authorized to enable | 
|farmers to carry livestock through the 
| Winter in spite of the scarcity of feed | 
which followe dthe drought and grass- 
hopper invasion in the Northwest, 


borrowed the 


their lower point on Oct. 1 Livestock 
prices are steady, and dairy products, poul- 
try and egg prices continue to advance. 


Texas Fixes Channel 
For Injunction Appeals 


AusTIN, TEx., Oct. 29. 
The Texas Supreme Court, in an order 


Oct. 27, ruled that application for a writ, 


of prohibition to prevent district judges 
from granting injunctions to interfere with 
the enforcement of a law must come to 
it through the civil appeals court. 

The plea of Sheriff Box v. District Judge 
Kirby, from Limestone county, was re- 
ferred to the 10th court of civil appeals, 


| Waco. 


Sheriff Box had undertaken to enforce 
locally in his county, Robertson county, 
the motor truck law limiting size of trucks 
used on the highways, and had made 
more than 700 arrests of cotton truck op- 
erators. District Judge Kirby enjoined 
him from interfering with the trucks, 
pending a hearing on an injunction case 
filed before him. 

Then District Judge Davis of Bryan, 
Tex., entered an order dissolving the in- 
junction, District Judge Kirby cited Judge 
Davis for contempt and revived the order. 

Sheriff Box, through County Attorney 

. L. Tyson of Robertson county, then 
sought the writ of prohibition to keep 
all judges from interfering with enforce- 
ment of the truck law, pending a final 
decision upon its constitutionality by the 
Supreme Court. 


A three-judge Federal court at Houston | 


ieee upheld constitutionality of the 


law 
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Explains Position 


On World Court 


Our Participation Said to 
Depend on the Senate’s 
Ratification of So-called 
Root Protocols 


American participation in the World 
Court now is dependent upon ratification 
of the so-called Root Protocols by the 
Senate, according to information ob- 
tained at the Department of State Oct. 29 
in reply to inquiries. So far President 
Hoover has not sent the protocols to the 
Senate for ratification, it was stated. 

The protocols were drawn up by an in- 
ternational committee in 1929 on which 
the United States was represented by 
Elihu Root, former Secretary of State and 
Secretary of War. 

According to an explanation by the 
Secretary of State. Henry L. Stimson, the 
protocols were drafted to meet the objec- 
tions to American entrance raised by the 
United States Senate in the form of five 
reservations. Four of these previously 
had been accepted by the League of Na- 
tions. _The fifth, however, had not. This 
reservation read: 


Fifth Reservation 


“5 That the Court shall not render any 
advisory opinion except publicly after due 
notice to all states adhering to the Court 
and to all interested states and after 
public hearing or opportunity for hearing 
given to any state concerned; nor shall 
it without the consent of the United 
States entertain any request for an advis- 
ory opinion touching any dispute or ques- 
tion in which the United States has or 
claims an interest.” 

Regarding the first part of the reser- 
vation, Secretary Stimson in a letter to 
President Hoover, Nov. 19, 1929, stated that 
provision now had been made for public 
hearings by the Court only after notice to 
all states permitted to appear before the 
Court, which would cover the case of the 
United States whether it were a member 
or not. 

“By these provisions,” Secretary Stim- 
son explained, “one of the chief dangers 
which has influenced American opinion in 
its objection to the rendering of advisory 
opinions by the court has been removed.” 


Boundary Case Cited 


Regarding the second half of the fifth 
Senate reservation, that the World Court 
shall entertain no request for an advisory 
opinion “tocuhing on any disvute in which 
the United States has or claims an inter- 
est.” Secretary Stimson has pointed out 











& that the United States is safeguarded first 


of all by the East Carolia decision. In 
this case the World Court was asked for 
an advisory opinion regarding the bound- 
ary beiween Finland and Russia. The lat- 
ter country although notified of the pro- 
ceedings, refused to take any part in them 
and the World Court decided that “no 
State can without its consent be compelled 
to suomit its dispute to other States.” 

Secretary Stimson also maintained that 
the United States was safeguarded re- 
garding advisory opinions by the fact that 
in the last analysis it could withdraw 
from the Court without loss of good will 

Mr. Stimson’s Views 

Explaining his views regarding 
Secretary Stimson stated 

“If the United States has an interest 
in any matter which another nation is 
seeking to bring up for an advisory opin- 
ion which is of so vital a character that 
the United States would not be satisfied 
to appear and present its interest to the 
Court, but desires to shut off all con- 
sideration of the Court therefrom by its 
objection, that matter, in all human prob- 
ability, will have already attained the 
character of a dispute or controversy be- 
tween the two nations. in which case the 


this, 


United Staes would already have a veto 
power under the new Article 68 of the 
Charter Statute. whicn adopts and en- 


acts the spirit of the Eastern Carolia de- 
cision. Otherwise, we should perforce be 
brought to assume that the United States 
under this reservation was seeking rather 
arbitrarily to interfere with its veto in 
the affairs of other nations in which it 
had a very slight interest—a conclusion 
which is not lightly to be assumed. There- 
fore, I think it a far assumpton to say 
that the field covered by this last remain- 
ing portion of the Fifth Reservation is 
very narrow, and the need for such a pro- 
hibition unlikely ever to arise. 
Protocol of Adherence 

“Yet this very slight possibility is elab- 
orately guarded against by the new Pro- 
tocol of Adherence. So anxious have the 
framers of this protocol to meet even the 
most unlikely desires of the United States 
that they have devoted the major portion 
of the protocol to providing machinery to 
meet this contingency. 

“Advisory opinions can only be rendered 
by the Court on the request of the Coun- 
cil or the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions. Article 5 of the proposed protocol 
provides that the Secretary General of 
the League shall inform the United States 
of any proposal for obtaining an advis- 
ory opinion of the Court which is pend- 
ing before the Council or the Assemoly, 
with a view to obtaining an exchange of 
views between the United States and the 
Council or Assembly as to whether an in- 
terest of the United States is affected. 
Then when a request for such an opin- 
ion actually comes to the Court the Reg- 
istrar of the Court shall notify the United 
States and give a reasonable time in which 
a statement of the United States concern- 
ing the request will be received. If neces- 
sary, the Court will grant a stay of pro- 
ceedings in respect to the request for such 


‘time as is necessary to enable an ex- 
change of views to take place. 
Protocol of Adherence 
“In considering a request for an ad- 


visory opinion, if the United States makes 
objection, there shall be attributed to that 
Objection the same force and effect as 
attaches to a vote against asking for the 
opinion given by a member of the Council 
or the Assembly. 

“After all these steps have been taken 
if it appears that no agreement can be 
reached and the request for the opinion 
is still persisted in, and the Untied States 
is unwilling to forego its objection, the 
United States can withdraw immediately 
from the court ‘without any imputation of 
unfriendliness or unwillingness to coop- 
erate generally for peace or good will.’ 

“A mere recital of these precautions 
makes it apparent how remote the contin- 
gency is that the United States will ever 
be constrained to exercise its right of 
withdrawal. It may be suggested here 
that this contingency of withdrawal might 
place the United States in an awkward 
or embarrassing position, and thus sub- 
mit it to moral pressure to permit a ques- 
tion to which it really objects. The real 
hazard is more likely to be the other 
way. The influence of the United States 
is sO great, the effect of its mere sugges- 
tion of withdrawal would be so embar- 
rassing to the other nations, that there is 
far more likelihood of their submitting to 
an ill-founded objection on our part than 
of their forcing us to withdraw when we 
really had a legitimate reason for oppo- 
sition to a question.” 


Illinois to Finish Work 
On Waterway in 1933 


SPRINGFELD, ILL., Oct. 29. 

This State’s part of the Lakes-to-Gulf 
construction program will be completed by 
May 1, 1933, as the result of a decision to 
open bids Nov. 24 for five waterway 
bridges, it was announced today by the 
Director of the Department of Purchases 
and Construction, Henry H. Kohn. The | 


State Department Geneva Is Queried Cautious Poli 


On Notes to Japan 


Department of State Favors 
Publication, Mr. Castle 
Makes Known 





The Department of State has sent a 
telegram to Geneva asking whether the 
nations which sent notes to Japan re- 
garding the Kellogg Pact are now ready 
to make them public, it was stated orally 
Oct. 29 by the Undersecretary of State, 
William R. Castle Jr. 

Mr. Castle explained there was no rea- 
son why these notes should not be made 
public and that the Department of State 
favored publication. It hed _ refrained 
from publishing the notes onlv because of 
the attitude of the other powers. Tne 
nations ~yhich sent notes to Japan _ re- 
garding th> Kellogg Pact were Great Brit- 
ain, France, Italy, Germany, Spain and 
Norway. 

Mr. Castle stated that the notes regard- 
ing the Kellogg Pact were entirely separate 
from the resolution by the League of Na- 
tions Council asking Japan to withdraw 
her troops by Nov. 16. This move was 
made one week later, Mr. Castle ex- 
plained. 

Asked whether the United States would 
adopt a waiting policy until Nov. 16 when 
the Council of the League convenes again, 
Mr. Castle replied that it depended on 
what happened in Manchuria. Normally 
if conditions remain peaceful there, the 
United States would wait for the Council 


, to meet again, he efixplained. 


Better Supervision 
And Medical Care in 


Nurseries Advocated 


White House Conference 
Makes Recommendations 
On Basis of Survey of 
Children’s Institutions 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Thirty-three per cent report immuniza- 
tion against diphtheria. 

One-fourth of the institutions gave in- 


definite information, while one-third 
omitted the information about the fre- 
quency of dental examinations. Atten- 


tion is given to weighing children in the 
institutions but measuring is less common 
among them. 

Cod liver oil is served in about one-third 
of the institutions once a day, while 
slightly more serve orange or tomato juice 
once a day or oftener. 


In their daily programs, the most fre- 
quently reported items for day nurseries 
are: Serving food. prdviding naps, outside 


play, and training in routine habits. For 
relief nursery schools: Outside play, train- 


ing in routine habits, social attitudes, 
language period, music, and rhythms. For 
nursery schools: Outside play, trainnig in 
routine habits, social aiiitudes, lang 





For nt 





period, music, and rhythms er} 
school kindergartens: Similar to nursery 
school programs above. And for kinder- 
gartens: Music and rhythms. Each of 
these items appear on over 90 per cent 
of the programs in the respective types 
of insitutions. 
Health Institution 


Two-thirds of the institutions attempt 
to instruct children in health practices 
by explaining why they should brush their 
teeth, drink milk, and maintain personal 
cleanliness. They are taught what to do 
when they cut or burn themselves. Other 
kinds of instruction involve the diet, per- 
sonal hygiene, and safety education. 

Health instruction is given in the Amer- 
ican nursery institutions by means of 
stories, songs or rhymes, or by direct ex- 
planations. Self-help is taught in most 
of the institutions 

The Committee report stresses the im- 
portance of wider research and the trans- 
mission of information on the care and 
training of ‘children of those who have 
them in custody. Although the staffs of 
the institutions should make use of all 
available information, yet this same 
knowledge should be acquired by parents. 


Daily Inspection Urged 

Daily inspection of children recom- 
mended by the report. This affords op- 
portunity to detect oncoming ailments and 
provides for isolation of cases before others 
may become infected if the illness is con- 
tagious. 

The report urges special attention to the 
training of those who are responsible for 
the children in the various institutions. 
At the present time standards are fairly 
high in nursery schools and are rather 
low in day nurseries and institutions of 
the relief type. Legislation should be en- 
acted regarding nussery care only after 
communities have studied their problems 
carefully and the facts presented by the 
White House Conference, the Committee 
suggests. 


iS 


War Policies Commission 
To Draft Congress Report 


The War Policies Commission will meet 
Nov. 5 to formulate its report for sub- 
mission to Congress, the Secretary of War. 
Patrick J. Hurley, Chairman of the Com- 
mission, stated orally Oct. 29 

Secretary, Hurley explained the Com- 
mission had concluded its hearings of wit- 
ness°s last Summer and its forthcoming 
meeting will be to hear the facts as form- 
ulated. The meeting, he said, resembles 
the position of a court which has taken 
all the testimony and will new prepare a 
report. 

The Secretary was 
Commission's report 


the 
form 


asked whether 
would take the 





of a draft of legislation to be presented 
to Congress 

“That,” he said. “would depend on 
whether the Commission arrives at the 
conciusion that the National Defense Act 
of 1920 is inadequate.” 

Secertary Hurley explained that many 
witnesses who had appeared before the 
Commission at its hearings had insisted 
on an amendment to the Constitution 

“The purpose of the meeting will be.” he 
said, “to determine what legislation. 


what amendment to the Constitution, if 
any, should be recommended at this time.” 


Ruling on Wine Bricks 
Is Sought in Alabama 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Oct. 29. 

A ruling whether so-called grape juice 
“wine bricks’ made in California can be 
sold in Alabama under the provisions of 
the State prohibition law has been re- 
quested from Attorney General Thomas 
E. Knight Jr 
The opinion was requested by Cifcuit 
Solicitor W. G. Rains, of Gadsden. Mr. 
Rains did not forward a sample of the 
“brick” but enclosed with his request a 
copy of an advertisement of the product. 


United States Concludes 
New Treaty With Turkey 


A treaty of residence and establishment 
between the United States and Turkey 
providing for most-favored-nation treat- 
ment has just been signed, the Depart- 
ment of State announced Oct. 28. The 
announcement follows in full text: 

Joseph C. Grew, American Ambassador 
to Turkey, reported to the Department 
that he this date signed a treaty of resi- 
dence and establishment between the 
United States and Turkey, providing for 
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In Foreign Debt 7 


Accord Advised 


Representative 
Warns 





McFadden 
Against French 
‘Alliance,’ Fearing Domi- 
nation of Our Policies 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
serve System of the United States. Need- 
less to say, the fabulous resources of that 
great banking structure, once placed at | 
their disposal, were to be used freely in | 
the interests of Europe, and with small 
regard to any calamitous effects this pol- 
icy might produce among the American 
people. 
European Policies 

This policy the governments of Europe 

adopted; it was an audacious and desper- 


ate conception, yet it has been pursued 
for 10 years with astounding success. For- 
eign hands are dipping deep into the 


American till, American industry is stag- 
nant, and a foreign nation is now assum- 
ing the absurd pose that unless we pay 
high interest on its deposits here it will 
threaten the stability of our gold standard. 

The institution of German reparations 
as created in the Treaty of Versailles is 
one of the sorriest manifestations of pub- 
lic trickery and dishonesty that self-suffi- 
cient princes and premiers ever imposed 
upon unsuspecting peoples. Its motive 
Was to involve the United States unknow- 
ingly in an obligation to pay for Europe’s 
war 

I cannot too often urge that attention 
be focussed on the provision in the 
Treaty of Versailles which commercialized 
the German indemnity. Under it Ger- 
many had to give negotiable bonds to the 
Allied Governments for $33,000,000,000, and 
each Allied Government could offer its 
share of the bonds to purchasers on the 
stock markets. 

Sixteen billion worth of these bonds 
were engraved and ready for sale on Nov. 
1, 1921. You can readily see that if most 
of these bonds were sold in the United 
States, Amcrica would have paid the Allies 
the German war indemnity in cash, also 
that the problem of getting the annuities 


out of Germany would thereafter be- 
come an exciusively American problem. 
There is no doubt that it was the! 


United States and nowhere else that they 
expected to find a market for these bonds. 
Bankrupt Europe could not buy them. 
Today, after 10 years, it needs no argument 
to show that Germany, or all Europe com- 
bined for that matter, could not pay the 
annual coupon on the bonds. 

But they were to be sold in America be-! 
fore anyone suspected that they were of! 
no value. This was the mechanism which 
the Treaty of Versailles provided for bring- 
ing $15,000,000,000 American dollars into 
Europe immediately following the war. 

Refusal of Ratification 
was the refusal of the Senate to 
ratify the treaty that saved us from be- 
ing victimized in 1921, and it is the Con- 
gress of the United States that has in- 
terposed such obstacles as have checked 
this scheme since then; the Administra- 
tive branch has been a broken reed, a 
pliant and yielding tool in the hands of 
toreign schemers. | 

It was because this international swin- 
dle on the grand scale failed in 1921 that 
these foreign statesmen, with the aid of 
our unpatriotic State and Treasury De- 
partments and of their international 
agents in New York, set themselves to 
devising the slightly more modest Dawes 
Plan. In 1923, the Germans, defenseless 
as they were, were denying their liability 
to pay reparations at all. 

Now, if they ceased paying reparations, 
the hope of selling billions of dollars 
worth of reparation bonds in the United 
States for the benefit of Allied treasuries | 
must be abandoned. The whole theme} 
of the peace treaty was the rehabilitation 
of Europe through the sale of the bonds 


It 


in the United States. 
Therefore, the Germans must not be 
allowed to escape liability for payment 


of the coupons. This was the reason that, 

| preliminary to the Dawes Plan, the French | 
invaded the Ruhr and stayed there until 
the German signature to the Dawes Plan 
was assured. 

This much-heralded Dawes Plan would 
have dumped $4,000,000,000 worth of Ger- 
man reparation bonds on the American 
market. There is a curious misapprehen- 
sion that the Dawes Plan did go into op- 
eration in the United States and that 
some of the bonds were sold here. This is 
a mistake. President Caolidge intervened 
and put a quietus upon this plan to which 





Mr. Hughes and Mr. Mellon had given 
their sympathetic support. 
Sale of the Bonds 
Not a Dawes Plan bond was ever sold 


in the United States and the entire scheme 
was one of the mosi colossal politicio- | 
financial fiascos ever undertaken 

It was because the Dawes Plan failed | 
in its purpose and was not bringing $4.- 
000,000,000 into Europe that the European 
statesmen and financiers were forced to 
turn to another device, and with the aid} 
of international bankers of New York be- | 
gan their high-pressure selling of miscel- 
Janeous European stocks and bonds on the} 
American market. | 

We know to what extent, in the rising 
markets between 1925 and 1929 European} 
securities flooded our country: we are 
having the aftermath now. By selling here 
several billions of European municipal and | 
industrial securities, only less worthless} 
than the reparation bonds would have} 
been, they accomplished a similar end to} 
that the Dawes Plan would have ac-| 
complished. 

But there was one great purpose which | 
the Dawes Plan was to have effected that 





the sale of these securities did not ac- 
complish. If we had invested those bil- | 
lions in the Dawes Plan we would have | 


become the chief coilectors of the German | 
1.] 


Bill jor Redistricting 
Missouri to Be Tested 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 


Vetoed Measure to Be Carried 
To State Supreme Court 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Oct. 29. 
The Congressional Redistricting Bill 
passed by the 1931 Legislature and vetoed 
by Governor Henry S. Caulfield will be 
tested in the Missouri Supreme Court to 
determine whether the measure is effec- | 
tive. regardless of its veto. 
John F. Carroll, St. Louis attorney. has 
filed mandamus proceedings in the State 


Supreme Court against the Secretary of 
State, Charles U. Becker, to compel him 
to accept Mr. Carroll's declaration of 


candidacy for Congress in the Tenth Dis- 
trict, as provided in the bill passed by the 
Legislature. | 

The petition asks for an immediate writ 
directing the Secretary to show cause why 
he should not be required to certify Mr 
Carroll's name upon the ballot in the 
primary election in 1932 

Mr. Carroll's declaration had been re- 
jected by the Secretary of State on the 
ground that there are not any valid con- 
gressional districts in Missouri and that | 
candidates for Congress. in the absence 
of districts, must run at large. 


The Minnesota Supreme Court has de- 
termined that the Governor of a State 
has no power to veto a congressional re- 
|}apportionment bill. In that State Gov- 
|ernor Floyd B. Olson vetoed a bill passed 
by the 1931 Legislature. A summary of 


estimated cost of the bridges exceeds $1,-| reciprocal most-favored-nation treatment|the court's opinion’ was printed in the 


000,000, he said. 


in such matters. 


issue of Oct. 12. 
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South Carolina State House at Columbia 
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.o Capitol of the State of South Car- 
olina is located in grounds occupy- 
ing two city blocks of area in the capi- 
tal city of Columbia. Construction was 
begun in 1854 and continued for half a 
century involving expenditures of about 
$3,000,000. The dome designed by the 
original architect has never been put 
in place for reasons of economy, as the 
cost has been estimated at $509,000; a 
less expensive dome has been set on top 
of the structure. The General Assembly 
authorized construction of a new State 
House in, 1854, on recommendation of 
the then Governor, John L. Manning, 
to replace a wooden building, designed 





White 
then 


House 
Work was 


years 


W. T. Sherman; 


Relief Road-camps 
For Pennsylvania 


in the 
pressing. 


regions 


Employment Offered to Any 


occupied as 
It also displaced a project, begun two 
years previously, and on which $75,000 
has been spent before it had been con- 
demned because of faulty construction. 
begun under 
John R. Niernsee, 
building, and it was occupied within five 
During the Civil War, the State 
House was shelled, with little damage, 
from Lexington hills across the Congaree 
River, by the Union forces under Gen. 
brass stars now mark 
the scars. In the fire that followed, the 


by the architect, James Hoban, of the 
in the 
the 


that case relief will be given to the limit 
oi the State’s ability. 

“These relief camps will be established 
where 
None of them is ready yet, but 
some will be ready soon, 

“The relief camps will build good roads, 


who 








destroyed 
On 


National Capital, with 


legislative, hall. 


many 


the 
designed 


architect, 
the 


dome now in place. 


made under 


sively landscaped. 


the need is most 


convenes, the 


old abandoned wooden State House was 
valuable 
the death of Architect 

shortly after the Civil War ended, the 
work construction was continued under 
an associate, J. Crawford Neilson, was 
taken over in 1888 by a son of the orig- 
inal architect, J. Frank Niernsee, and, 
in 1900, Frank P. Milburn was author- 
ized to replace the roofs and erect the 
Various improve- 
ments, particularly in the interior, were 
C. Wilson, 
pointed architect in 1904. In the last two 
decades the grounds have been exten- 


Charles 


Three Circuit Judgeships 
Awaiting Appointments 


Three United States circuit court judge- 
ships must be filled when the Senate re- 
Attorney 
D. Mitchell, stated orally Oct. 29. 


General, 
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Secretary Wilbur 
| Orders Filling of 
Fewer Vacancies 


Only Posts of Absolute Need 
To Department Will Be 
Refilled When Open as 


Economy Measure 

















Except when absolutely necessary, the 
Department of the Interior will not fill va- 
cancies occurring within the ranks of its 
employes, the Secretary of the Interior, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, has ordered, it was 
announced orally Oct. 29 at the Depart- 
ment. 

Traveling expense allowances for all 
persons in the Department, by another 
order of Secretary Wilbur, have been re- 
duced $1 per day. (An announcement of 
a cut in traveling expenses for workers 
in the Department of Justice also was 
made recently.) 

Mr. Wilbur's order relative to filling 
vacancies in the Department follows in 
full text: 

“The President has indicated his desire 
that the vacancies occurring in our reg- 
| ular force be left unfilled excepting those 
| pertaining to such key positions as must 
| be filled to meet essential requirements. 
Accordingly, until further notice, vacancies 
in the various bureaus and field services 
of the Department of the Interior will 
not be filled unless the absolute needs of 
the service require it.” 

The order of the Secretary relative to 
|} expense allowances follows: 

“For the purpose of conserving appro- 
priations, the maximum per diem allow- 
} ance in lieu of subsistence is reduced from 
six dollars ($6.00) to five dollars ($5.00), 
and the limitation on actual expenses of 
subsistence is reduced from seven dollars 
($7.00) to six dollars ($6.00) per diem, 
effective Nov. 1, 1931. 

“Travel should be kept to a minimum, 
none being performed that is not ab- 
solutely necessary.” 

It was explained at the Department 
that persons may travel on either one 
or the other per diem allowances, but if 
they travel on the smaller sum they are 
not required to submit an itemized ex- 
pense account which is required when 


records. 
Niernsee 


they choose the higher allowance. 
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PRESIDENT'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Oct. 29, 1931 


11:15 a. m.—Representative 
(Rep.), or Cincinnati, Ohio, called in 
connection with the proposed location of 
a veterans’ hospital in Ohio. 

11:30 a. m.—Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, called 


Hess 


William 


Able-bodied Citizen Applying —and_ Pennsylvania needs and wants more | | No recess appointments will be made to to discuss the progress of the work of 
, r © good roads. They will not be managed | fill these vacancies, Mr, Mitchell said, eX- the regional managers of the Veterans’ 
J Harrispurc, Pa., Oct. 29. like the Department’s ordinary work. plaining that the first, the seventh and administration who are meeting in 

Governor Pinchot has announced that Their principal purpose will be to afford | the ninth circuits each have one vacancy.) Washington. 
yovernor Pinch las ¢ relief. Three United States district judgeships 12 noon.—The German Ambassador. 
he is preparing to establish relief camps “Consequently, work in the reiief camps also are vacant, one the District of yyery Friedrich W. von Prittwiz und 


under canvas for road work to which any 


will continue throughout the Winter when 


Coiumbia, one in Pennsylvania and one in 


Gaffon, called to present Wilhelm Cuno, 


able-bodied citizen of Pennsylvania can ordinary road work is at an end In gag ee et gg gg Bigg Pascal director of the Hamburg-American Line 
go and find a job, including a place to order to provide work for as many aS| G& “Monowell of Virginia retires, * and former Chancellor of Germany. 


sleep and three meals a day. 


possible, hand labor will take the place 
of machinery to the greatest practicable 


Although he had 


no definite 


12:15 p. m.—Bishop James E. Freeman, 


informa- Episcopal Bishop of Washington, and 


“It is obvious,” said the Governor's | gegree.” oo, = ae ee ee that the Rev. ZeBarney T. Phillips, rector of 
statement announcing the project, “that ——_—_—__—_—___——- - lthe ranks of Unitd States marehal and| EPiphany Episcopal Church of Washing- 
this does not mean taking care of all the| yy Oo Ir district attorneys. = —™S ton, called to discuss a personal matter. 
able-bodied men among the 900,000 un- President Names Coflector : ni2:20 Pig mt. — Representative | Yates 
employed, for only a part of them will ‘ ‘hte. (rep.), 0 pringfield, » calle Oo pay 
take advantage of this offer. | Of Revenue at Chicago Chinese Tobaceo Crop | his respects, 

“Money enough for regular wages can | | 12:30 p. m.—The President was photo- 
be found at first. So long as that can President Hoover has appointed Greg- The Chinese tobacco crop this year is| graphed with the regional managers of 
be done with the funds available, the! ory T. Van Meter of Chicago, to be Col- estimated at about 114,000,000 pounds, as| the Veterans’ Administration. 
going rate of wages, less maintenance, lector of Internal Revenue for the First| compared to the crop of approximately 4 p. m.—James C. Roop, director of 
will be paid. But a point may be reached District of Illinois, it was stated orally | 100,000,000 pounds last year. (Department! the Bureau of the Budget called to dis- 


when this will no longer be possible. In: at 








the White House Oct. 


29. of Commerce.) 


cuss budget matters. 





emember way back— 





WHEN A COAL STOVE HEATED THE PARLOR? 





BACK in the days when a coal stove 
heated the parlor, the cutting up of a 
hog carcass in the packing houses was 
a hand-chopping job. 

The brawny chopper who wielded 
the cleaver was the key man in every 
hog-cutting operation; and, though 
an expert, his blows did not always 
exactly find the intended mark. In 
consequence, hams, shoulders, butts 
and sides often presented a ragged 
and non-uniform appearance. Splin- 
tered bones were numerous, And trim- 
ming off the fat was seldom performed 
with any great care toward maintain- 
ing even curing qualities of the meat. 

Today, in the Armour plants, ma- 
chinery, methods and precision of the 
highest order are employed in the 
cutting up of hog carcasses. The labor 
is divided. The carcass moves along 


on a power conveyor, which eliminates 
much of the handling and trucking 
that were formerly necessary. A skilled 
operator cuts off the staff bone of the 
ham with an electrically driven hand- 
held saw. Another separates the ham 
from the side — always at the exact 
point where the meat changes from 
loin to ham, Still another expertly 
handled power saw severs the foot. 

Shoulders are similarly dealt with. 
Ribs are electrically sawed out. The 
loin is pulled from the back with one 
sweep of a specially constructed, non- 
The bacon 
“belly” is separated with a power knife 


mutilating draw-knife. 
and trimmed down so the lean of the 
bacon runs uniformly from end to end 
of the slab. ... And so on; each oper- 
ation is carefully prescribed — each 
piece is trimmed for maximum yield, 





THE NEW AND MODERN 


RMOUR ano COMPANY usa 


uniform cure, highest taste quality. 

Great are the benefits — to the pub- 
lic, the livestock producer and to 
Armour and Company — resulting 
from this modern system of hog cut- 
ling. Yet it represents but one of 
multifarious phases of packing-house 
operations in which Armour has led 
the march of improvement ever since 
coal stoves heated the parlor. 
Witness, for example, Armour’s 
‘*Fixed Flavor’? Star Hams and 
Through finer eating quali- 
ties and higher wholesomeness they 


Bacon. 


represent better values to customers. 

Through increased consumption they 

mean better markets for producers. 

And to Armour they offer oppor- 

tunities for better earnings through 

efficiency. 
* 


* * 
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Effort to Extract 


Motor Fuel From 
Gas Is Outlined 


Bureau of Mines Submits 
Report Detailing Results 
Of Study of Decomposi- 
tion of Methane by Heat 


Efforts to perfect means of securing 
motor fuel from natural gas have yielded 
preliminary data which indicates that the 
pyrogenic synthesis of gaseous, liquid, and 
solid hydrocarbons from methane can be 
applied commercially, the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce, an- 


nounced Oct. 29. open 
iminary report of the investiga- 
ae Bre puresn nin, shows that pyroly is 
of methane yields higher hydrocarbons, 
including ethylene, acetylene, benzene, 
naphthalene, anthracene, _and Apa 
The announcement follows in full aay 
The development of a commercia y 
practicable method for converting natura 
gas into liquid products, particularly -_ 
tor fuels and so id by-products, is the ¢ : 
ject of an investigation being conduc 
by the Bureau of Mines, Department - 
Commerce. A report detailing the ot 
of a study of the eeu _ 
zane, made at the Petr DX = 
OF entiation. Bartlesville, Okla., has 
just been published by the Bureau. 
Best Average Results ae 
est average results so far obtaine 
erat, "ervestigation from 1,000 cubic a 
of methane are approximately 0.3 ga - 
of light oil, largely benzene, 2.5 poun : 
of liquid tar containing about 35 oe 
of naphthalene and anthracene an = 
per cent of unknewn hydrocarbons. on 
addition there remains about 1,200 cu - 
feet of gas containing 710 cubic feet _ 
methane, 440 cubic feet of hydrogen, anc 
95 cubic feet each of ethylene and er. 
lene. This residue gas has a — . 
value of 775 gross B. t. u. per cubic me 
at 60 degrees F., and 30 inches of mercury, 
The presence of small amounts a 
ethane (5 to 15 per cent) as genera ly 
found in natural gas, increases the vie 
of liquid products markedly. nga —_ 
ents, such as nitrogen, have no a worst 
effect unless present in large moun’. 
Hydrogen tends to depress the ae 
whereas acetylene and ethylene causes ¢ 
increase. 
The data obt 
point to certain 
give further ev 


ained in this investigation 
general conclusions which 
idence of the commereis 
lication of the method of pyrogen 
Eeathesis of gaseous, a and solid 

Ly’ rbons from methane. 
ayo attempt has been made to compare 
the results with those of other investiga-~ 
tors because the data are not on a com- 
partive experimental basis, and because 
there are some contradictory results con- 
cerning which the experimentors at the 
Petroleum Experiment Station wish more 
confirmation. 

Findings Listed 

Nevertheless, the following items are 
given as the present findings of major 
importance from the work done with rela- 
tively small-scale apparatus, which are 
described in the report: t 

The pyrolysis of methane yields _ (ex- 
clusive of carbon and hydrogen) higher 
hydrocarbons, among which the following 
have been identified: Ethylene, acetylene, 
bénzene, nephthalene, anthracene and py- 
rene. Besides ethylene and acetylene, 
other gases are produced in small amounts, 
among which methyl acetylene is sus- 
pected. There are also formed unsatur- 
ated liquids boiling below and above ben- 
zene, and liquids and solids of very high 
boiling point, presumably high in carbon 
content. 

The yields of these products obtained 
from methane at atmospheric pressure 
depend on the temperature and rate of 
flow through the cracking zone, assum- 
ing other factors equal. However, an 
increase in duration of heating is not 
equivalent in all respects to an increase 
in temperature. 

E_hy:ene appears to be the dominant 
facto: at the beginning of the pyrolysis, 
the other hydrocarbons being formed sub- 
sequently; but it is impossible to determine 
yet whether the light oil proceeds from 
ethylene or acetylene. 


Dilution Affects Yields 


Dilution of the gas with either nitro- 
gen or hydrogen affects the yields, prob- 
ably due primarily to heat transfer and 
polymerization. In addition, hydrogen de- 
creases the yields due to suppression of the 
dissociation of methane. With both diluent 

ases the per cents of ethylene and acety- 
ene in the total products are increased. 

Ethane admixed with methane increases 
the yields of all products considerably. 

Certain relationships between the yield 
and the variable factors of temperature 
and rate’of flow have been found to exist. 
The optimum operating conditions may 
be approximated by a consideration of the 
rate and amount of production. 

Further work is in progress on a larger 
scale laboratory basis to show more fully 
the effect of such factors as diameter, 
length, and material of heating tubes; 
preheating of incoming gas; and subse- 
quent treatment o: the exit gas as it 
emerges from the cracking zone of the 
equipment. , 

Additional information in regard to the 
results thus far obtained in this investi- 
gation is published in Bureau of Mines 
Reports of Investigations 3143, “The Pro- 
duction of Motor Fuels from Natural Gas 
—I, Preliminary Report on the Pyrolysis 
of Methane” by H. M. Smith, Peter 
Grandone. and H. T. Rall, which can be 
obtained without cost upon application to 
the United States Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D. C. 


Butter Production Volume 
Maintained for Summer 


Because farmers needed the ready cash 
coming from the sale of dairy products, 
the production of butter maintained its 
volume through the droughty Summer un- 
til September when it fell off 3.5 per cent 
more than during the same month last 
year, according to information made avail- 
able Oct. 28 at the Department of Agri- 
culture. ; 

Feeding of cows proved the most profit- 
able means of disposal for “eed, and this 
fact also bolstered the production of but- 
ter, the information says. Additional in- 
formation contained in a summary of 
butter production for September follows: 

If the Summer drought had not been 
so prolonged, milk cows might have pro- 
fited more from the improved pastures 
which came after late Summer rains, and 
the 1930 level of butter production prob- 
ably would have been maintained In 
spite of these adverse conditions the de- 
crease of 13.6 per cent during September 
is less than the eight-year average de- 
cline of 17.9 per cent. Production for 
the first nine months of 1931 is .89 per cent 
above production for the same period in 
1930. 


Lower Mortality Rate | 
Is Revealed for Week 


Telegraphic returns from 82 cities with 
a total population of 36,000,000 for the 
week ended Oct. 24, indicate a mortality 
rate of 10.8 as against a rate of 11.1 for 
corresponding week of last year. The 
highes: rate (18.2) appears for Washing- 
ton. D. C., and the lowest (5.4) for Can- 
ton. Ohio. The highest infant mortality 
rate (176) appears for Schenectady, N. Y., 
anc the lowest for Springfield. Mass., 
which reported no infant mortality. 

The annual rate for 82 cities is 11.9 for 
the 43 weeks of 1931, and the same rate 
appears for the corresponding weeks of 


193C.—Issued by the Department of Com- | 


merce. 
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Road F und Sought | Water Problems 
In Public Domain 6% 
Arising Among 


Three Millions More to Be 
Asked by Representative 
Colton 
Legislation providing for an appropria- 
tion to be used for the continuation of 
construction of roads across the public 
domain will be advocated by Representa- 
tive Colton (Rep.), of Vernal, Utah, Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Public 


Lands, during the coming session of Con- 
gress, Mr. Colton announced Oct. 29. 


An appropriation of $3,000,000 was made 
last year for this purpose under the Pres- 
ident’s emergency construction authoriza- 
tion, the chairman said, and it is hoped 
that at least as large an amount will 
be appropriated for that purpose this year. 

“Lhe use of some of the transcontinental 
roads is impaired because of the lack of 
construction of small stretches within the 
Public Domain,” he pointed out, “and in 
the interest of highway traffic this sit- 
uation should be removed, and could be 
without large expenditures.” 

Such an appropriation, it is estimated 
by him, would provide work for approxi- 
mately 5,000 men. 


Reservoirs on 
Streams Present Difficul- 


Bureau of Reclamation 


By Dr. Elwood Mead 


Commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation 


Where reservoirs are built on interstate 
streams, they give rise to difficult water 
right questions that can not be dealt 
with under any existing law. The water 
right situation on all interstate streams 
brings out clearly the foresight of Major 


He favored dividing the arid region into 
water districts the boundaries of which 
would be drainage lines. The water rights 


Samples of Lost Art 
Of Birch-biting Given 


To National Museum 
More Than 200 Specimens 
Included in Collection of 
Handiwork by Women of 
Chippewa Tribes 


actual beneficial use, with a priority 
based on time, as are most of our water 


of the works would be according to a 
systematic plan. 


ent water laws and administration of 
streams have been left to be formulated 
by each State. The conditions of the arid 
region and the problems of these rivers 
are 
legislators realize the future overshadow- 
ing importance of water. The boundaries 
of States ignore drainage lines or the.re- 
quirements of water administration. They 
cut across river channels and as a re- 
sult widely differing water laws deter- 
mine the ownership and control of the 
supply of water. 
State Jurisdiction Broken 

Already the controversies over interstate 
water rights have broken down the fiction 
of exclusive State jurisdiction. Since we 
failed to foresee the future and did not 
create a water administration based on 
drainage lings, I believe in the local or 
State administration of water as far as 
is possible, and did as much perhaps as 
anyone to make State ownership and 
control of water within the boundaries 
ot a State a reality. However, I have 
seen it break down in Wyoming, not by 
the action of the Federal Goternment, 
nnd the action of the people of the 
tate. 


The world’s only collection of specimens 
of the lost Indian art of birch-biting has 
been acquired by the National Museum, 
according to an oral announcement Oct.28. 

The collection, comprising about 200 
specimens, was the gift of Frances Dens- 
more, of the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, and member of the Society of Women 
Geographers. Miss Densmore has just re- 
turned from Florida, where she spent the 
Summer studying the Seminole Indians. 


Birch-biting Art Now Dead 


Miss Densmore furnished orally 
following information: 

The art of birch-biting, practiced 50 
or 60 years ago by certain tribes of Chip- 
pewa Indians, is now dead. The art itself 
consists of folding a thin piece of birch 
bark in several places, then biting out 
designs with the teeth. When unfolded, 
the bark is partly perforated in a definite 
design. 

Indian women of Chippewa tribes of 
Minnesota and adjacent sections of Can- 
ada were at one time very proficient at 
this art. With their teeth they were able 
to bite out symmetrical geometric de- 
signs, pictures of flowers, animals, and 
even of human beings standing or danc- 
ing. Although the art was recognized and 
at times practiced by women of other 
tribes, the Chippewa attained the only 
real proficiency at it. 

With the coming of other and more 
civilized interesis, young Indian women 
have failed to learn the art, and as a re- 
sult it is now dead. The young women, 
engrossed by interests of modern clothes, 
music, and less primitive attractions, have 
not taken time to learn the art. 

The old women, the only persons who 
know how to do it, are losing their teeth. 
The younger women sometimes try to do 


the 


that all waters of the State are the prop- 
erty of the State. Congress approved that 
Constitution. I was one of 
believed it was a doctrine that could be 
maintained, and I knew the importance to 
Wyoming of having it maintained, be- 
cause the State was located on the head- 
waters where development would be slow 
as compared to that on the lower valleys 
of the rivers which rose there. 

The Reclamation Bureau has from the 
start scrupulously followed the require- 
ments of the water laws of this State. 
The destruction of the fiction of exclusive 
State ownership followed diversions in 
Colorado of the Laramie River, which lat- 
ter State also claimed exclusive State 
ownership. Wyoming held that water be- 
longed to her because it was first appro- 
priated there; that the water in Colorado 
was not the property of Colorado, but 
the property of older irrigators in Wyo- 
ming. Thgt issue was taken to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and 
that tribunal said that priorities in a 
e ¢ lower State tan and should be enforced 
it but none are proficient. . .. . |against the later water rights in the 
_ Miss Densmore believes that this_art iS/upper State, and now, Nebraska having 
just as important in a study of Indian! the older priorities on the Platte River 
culture as is basketry, pottery, and modes | calis upon the authorities of Wyoming to 
of social organization. Tt is a pleasure shut off ditches and send the water down. 
art, essentially, having no ceremonial or 


decorative significance. Ii is the only Courts Break Doctrine 


type of art not influenced by magic, cere- 
monial duty, or decorative instinct. 
Basketry Inspired by Dream 

For instance, the Chippewa art of 
basketry was inspired by a dream of a 
black-ash basket. Painting was inspired 
through ceremoniat duties and decorative 
instinct. AJl other arts are influenced by 
one of these three factors, but birch-biting 
is sponsored purely by love of beauty and 
desire for pleasure. 

These bitings reveal a side of Indian na- 
ture usually not noticed. They show a 
love of beatuty for beauty’s sake. Birch- 
biting is a personal expression of joy in 
appreciation of beauty. Indians usually 
are thought of as war-like, superstitious, 
and having little or no aesthetic apprecia- 
tion 

Because of the perishable nature of 
birch bark, it is improbable that these} 
specimens would have been preserved for 
scientists to discover. The old Indian 
women had saved them, and it was only 
after associating with them for months 
that Miss Densmore was able to obtain the 
specimens. 


lower State against an upper State was 
not first announced in the case of Wyo- 
ming v. Colorado, but in the case of 
Kansas v. Coloredo. and it has been af- 
firmed in the case of Twin Falls Canal 
Company v. Wyoming. Thus the doctrine 
of exclusive State richts has been shot 
to pieces by the courts, and whatever it 
may be as a doctrine it is full of grief 
for irrigators because there is no admin- 
istrative body to enforce rights across 
| State lines. 

For several year® the Reclamation Bu- 
reau, instead of being a body overriding 
State laws, as some think, has been a 
mediator between States in an attempt 
to prevent friction and ill feeling and help 
the worried irrigators on both sides of a 
State boundary to get through a season. 


interstate streams and more are destined 
}to be built, here is a situation that calls 
for improvement. One improvement 
which has been suggested is compacts, but 
I have yet to see a State which has sur- 
;rendered anything of its rights in order 
|to secure an agreement. Most of the 
|negotiations end in a _ recommendation 
|that the United States shall build more 


Community Zoning Urged 
To Stabilize Home Values 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


of the tragedies of the pre-zoning period, 
which, says the Committee, was that 
neighborhoods became run-down and peo- 
ple who had striven, often at great sacri- 
fice, to pay for homes for their old age, 
found them unsatisfactory because sur- | 
rounded by undesirable conditions through 
lack of community stability.” 

The committee also brings 
very strong economic argument 
of such stabilization. “Since 
buildings used for dwellings 
greater volume and value than lar 
buildings used for any other 
our cities, it would seem good business 
to conserve the enormous investment of | 
the American people, through the applica- 
tion of zoning, »y preventing the eco- 
nomic waste which accompanies unregu- 
lated use of land and buildings for dwel- 
lings.” 

The recommendations of the committee 
will cover such other subjects as the 
regulating of subdivisions, traffic and 
transportation, open spaces, school sites, 
play grounds and legislation affecting city 
planning and zoning. 

The President's Conference 
Building and Home 
meet in Washington Dec. 2-5. 
has been organized under the = co- 
chairmanship of Secretary Lamont, of 
the Department of Commerce, and of Sec- 
retary Wilbur, of the Department of the 
Interior. Dr. John M. Gries is the execu- 
tive secretary. 

The members of the Committee on City 
Planning and Zoning have brought to 
their work for the Conference an unusually 
wide experience in the field. ‘They are: 

Frederic A Delano Chairman Regional 
Plan of New York and Its Environs, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

nomas Adams, Consultant 
New York and Its Environ 

Harland Bartholomew Pre 
Conference on City Planning 

Alfred Bettman, Legal Expert 
ning. Cincinnati, Ohio 

Charles W. Eliot 2a 
ning. National Capital Park and 
Commission, Washington, D. C 

John Ihider, Executive Director, 
Housing Association, Pittsburgh 

Miss Harlean James, Executive 
American Civic Association, Inc 
ton, D. C 

Robert Jemison, Past President 
tional Association of Real Estate 
mingham, Ala 

Eaward A 
ministrator 
Heights 

L. W. Monteverde, Realtor, Member of the 
United States Housing Corporation during the 
war, Pittsburgh 
Henry C. Morris, 
Washington, D. C 

Irving C. Root. Chief Engineer 
land-National Capital Park and 
Commission, Silver Spring, Md 


|stead of seeking to create an administra- 
tive body to protect rights. Even.if the 


|for, it only postpones an issue that must 
|be settled in some orderly way, because 
if we provide for all the needs of today 
we will not provide for the needs of 50 
years from now. 


The foregoing is the full text of a 
section dealing with water rights on 
interstate streams in a paper read be- 
fore the Association of Western State 
pronase at Sacramento, Calif., Oct. 


forward a 
in favor 
land and : nes = 
constitute | B 7 ey 
and | Illinois Infant Death Rate 


purpose in | 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Oct. 29. 

The infant mortality rate in Illinois is 
|now 14 per cent lower than that of the 
Nation as a whole. it was announced today 
by the State Department of Public 
Health. 

For the year 1930, it was reported, the 
death rate among infants was lower in 
only seven other States, none of which 
has half the population of this State. 

For each 1.000 births in the United 
States in 1920, the announcement said, 
there were 86 deaths among infants. In 
1930, this was reduced to 64, or 25 per 
cent. In Illinois, the infant deaths per 
1,000 births in 1920 numbered 88 and this 
was reduced in 1930 to 56, a decline of 36 
per cent. 


Home 
will 
It} 


on 
Ownership 


Federal Office Appoints 9 
Foreign School Specialist 


Miss Alina M. Lindegren, for the last 
three years instructor in medieval his- 
tory and modern European history at 
State Teachers College, Superior, Wis., has 
been appointed to the Federal Office of 
Education foreign school systems: branch 
{as specialist in western European school 
systems. 

The chief duty of Miss Lindegren will 
be to prepare for publication in English, 
from the original data written in the 
{language of the country, bulletins, circu- 


Plan 
York 

National 
Louis, Mo 
City Plan- 


Regional 
New 
ident 
St 
on 


Director of Plan- 


Planning 
Pittsburgh * 


Secretary, 
Washing- 
ern European countries, particularly the 
Germanic-language countries. She _ will 
assist in maintaining constant contact 
with educational movements in those 
countries, and in collecting and keeping 
adequate documentation about them. 
Study will also be made by the new 
Office of Education specialist of foreign 
education systems. She will aid college 
registrars and committees of admission in 
the United States to evaluate credentials 
of students from the Germanic-Scandi- 
hast Et ean pl |navian countries, and will make compara- 
guile, we; Sean Clty Planner and Ody= itive studies to more accurately determine 
Dan H. Wheeler, Secretary, Washington, |the status of such students.—IJssued by 
DB. C. |the Department of the Interior. 
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States Explained 


ties, Says Commissioner of 


Powell, the first great irrigation planner. | 


| within a watershed would all be based on | 


rights, but the loctaion and construction ! 


Instead ot this uniform system, our pres- | 


remote from Washington and few} 


The Constitution of Wyoming declared | 


those who} 


This doctrine of enforcing rights of a} 


As many reservoirs have been built on | 


| storages so as to meet all the needs in- | 


| United States builds the reservoirs asked | 


lars and articles on education in the west- | 
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CAST IRON LIGHTHOUSE AT CAPE HENRY 


Interstate | 


| 


C= HENRY Lighthouse, 
at Cape Henry, Va., the 
southern of the two Vir- 
ginia Capes on either side 


of the entrance to Chesa- 
peake Bay, guards the ap- 
proaches to the bay. It is 
regarded by the National 
Lighthouse Service of the 
Department of Commerce 
as one of the most impor- 
tant aids to navigation on 
the Atlantic coast. A pow- 
erful fog signal, a radio- 
beacon and a distance-find- 
ing combination of signal 
devices are included in the 
lighthouse equipment. 

Cape Henry has the dis- 
tinction of being the loca- 
tion of the first lighthouse 
ever established by the 
Federal Government after 
its founding in 1789. The 
colonial government of Vir- 


} 
| 


Policy o 


Integrity of Original’ Investment Should Be Maintained, 
Declares Federal Specialist 


Importance of a policy for replac- 
ing of mechanical equipment in indus- 
try was emphasized by W. H. Rastall, 
Chief of the Industrial Machinery 
Division of the Department of Com- 
merce, in a recent address at Engi- 
neers’ Camp, Stevens Institute of 
Technology and Columbia University. 
An authorized summary of the ad- 
dress, which was begun in, the issue 
of Oct. 29, proceeds as follows: 


Apparently there is also great confusion 
| with regard to the price appropriate for 
second-hand equipment, whether it be 
the value in the existing plant or its 


value in the second-hand market. For 
example, if a machine has an estimated 


n‘Equipment R 
| Viewed as Important to Industry 


t 


life of only two years it probably would | 


be found that in the typical set of ac- 
counts it would be depreciated 50 per 
cent annually. 


On the other hand, if you will calculate | 


|the basis on which 
second-hand, automobile methods for ex- 


it should be sold} 


j}ample, you will probably calculate that} 


|81 per cent should be written off the 
\first year and 19 per cent the second 
year. 

Similarly, should a machine 
itsself in three years you will find this 
calculation works out 


should be written off the first year; a 


destroy | 


that 65 per cent} 


years should be written off 55 per cent! 


|the first ‘year. Clearly in this we have 
}a situation where machinery manufac- 
turers, machinery users, and accountants 
should be in closer contact than they are. 


| to the shipping room. 


Reference has been. made to excess fac- | 


tory capacity, but in considering equip- 
ment policy, possibly we should also try 
to discover the extent to which this excess 
|capacity merely represents the retention 
too long of depreciated and obsolete 
equipment. 

If it be true that excess capacity has 
|a disastrous effect upon industry through 
excesses of competition and if it be true 
that the typical industry has no adequate 
policy with regard to the elimination of 
equipment, is it not possible that the 


these lines would go a long way in the 
direction of correcting the evils experi- 
enced? 


Integrity to Be Maintained 


In any typical industry management is 
employed to protect the interests of the 
stockholders. It should feel its respon- 
sibility not merely to earn a profit but to 
maintain the integrity of the enterprise, 
|and at the end of a decade should be able 


Punch Board Is Held 
Gambling Device in Iowa 





Des Mornes, Iowa, Oct. 29. 


| The Iowa Supreme Court, in a ruling 
handed down Oct. 27, held that a punch 
board is a gambling device. Justi@ Grimm, 
writer of the opinion, found that the 
Legislature has so recognized punch boards. 


|Polk county, where The Parker-Gordon 
Importing Company had sued for recov- 
ery on material sold to John Banakis of 
Des Moines. 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


of State Bldg 
Session of Legisl., by R. 
Chrm. St. Paul, 1931. 
Va.—Yorktown Sesquicentennial 
Historic Handbook. Official 
Commonwealth of Va. 
Ala. 
ular Session, 1931—Legisl. Doc. No 
gomery, 1931. 
| Ga.—Fishin’ in Georgia. 
Fish Atlanta, 1931. 
3d Bienn. Rept. of State Bd 
to Gov. and Gen. Asembly 
and 1930. Atlanta, 1931 
Ala.—Handbook, 1931-1932 
and Health Educ. Dept. 
gomery, 1931 
State Dock Comm 
1931—Legisl. Doc 


Comm 
w, 


to 47th 
Hitchcock, 


Minn.—Rept. 


1781-1931. 
Publication of 
Richmond, 1931 

Rules of House of Representatives. Reg- 
5. Mont- 
Dept. of Game and 
of Forestry 
for c. yrs. 1929 


Div. of Physical 
of Educ. Mont- 


Rept. 
No 


to 
6 


Legisl., Jan 
15 Montgomery, 
1931 
Ga.—Year Book of Agric 
of Agric. Atlanta, 1931. 
58th and 59th Ann. Repts. of Dept 
Educ., for bienn. ended Je. 30, 1930 
mitted to Gov. and Gen. Assembly 
L. Duggan, State Supt. of Schools 
1931. 
Rept 
1930. 
son, Comr 


1930 Edition, Dept 


of 

Sub- 
by 
Atlanta, 


of Ins 
Submitted to Gov, 
Atlanta, 1931 
3d Bienn. Rept. of Prison 
Jan. 1, 1929, to Dec. 31, 1930 
Gov. and Gen. Assembly by 
Chrm Atlanta, 1931 
Rept. on State Reorganization by Special 
Investigating Com.. July }, 1931. Submitted 
to Gen. Assembly by Hugh Peterson, Chrm 
Atlanta, 1931 
Colo.—Bienn. Rept. of State Bd. of Correc- 
tions and Warden of State Reformatory, for 
period ended Je. 30. 1931 Denver, 1931. 
Ga.—Rept. of Securities Comm for ec. 
1929 and 1930. Submitted to Gov, by 
H. Carswell. Chrm. Atlanta, 1931 
Ann. Rept. of State Treasurer 
| 1930 Submitted to Gov. by W. 
Treasr. Atlanta, 1931, 


Dept. for yr 
by 


ended Dec. 
WwW 


31 
B. Harri- 


Comm. from 
Submitted to 
E. L. Rainey, 


yrs. 
Geo 


for c. yr. 
J. Speer, 


development of an adequate policy along | 


| 
| 
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14 Per cent Below Nation |The decision reverses the lower court of | 


| Andorra 


| Iceland 


M. | 


| character and are less than the total obtained at a later date. 
| confusion that the above figures represent 


| 


{ 


| that is the product of the research and 
machine with an estimated life of four | 


ginia had previously assem- 
bied materials for a light- 
nouse at this site, but con- 
struction was interrupted 
by the Revolutionary War. 
Virginia ceded both site and 
materials to the newly es- 
tablished national govern- 
ment. The lighthouse was 
in operation in 1791. 

The present Cape Henry 
Lighthouse, a tall cast iron 
Structure, was placed in 
service in 1881. Despite the 
passage of 140 years, the old 
tower is still standing and 
has been set aside as of his- 
toric interest. 

The present lighthouse is 
shown, with the equipment 
for fog signalling. A special 
building houses this equip- 
ment; the siren is sounded 
by mechanical means oper- 
on from within the struc- 

re. 


e placement 


Alexander Maxwell Named 


To Immigration Station 


The selection of 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
Immigration at 
nounced orally by 


‘Alexander Maxwell of 
to be Commissioner of 
Philadelphia was an- 
2 the Secretary of Labor, 
William N. Doak, at the White House on 
Oct. 28 after a call by him and Mr. Max- 
| well on the President. Mr. Maxwell suc- 
= John D. McCandless, who died re- 
to demonstrate that it is i s aie xe 
position than in the Laat. —— | pointment hed seennt Mr. Maxwell's rior 
The integrity of the original investment | Reed (Rep.), and Senator Davis (Rep), 
in manufacturing equipment should be|of Pennsylvania. ; oe 
maintained, a point that is far more com- : 
plicated than may at first appear, for the é 
accounting should be so handled that the fers to these base metals much of his own 
integrity of this factory equipment should Skill, and_ intelligence, factors of the 
be covered on the basis of replacement greatest importance to machinery users 
an but a goal that is not to be reached via 
Management should feel it necessary = oe sa 
as part of its duty to the stockholders to| Machinery buyers appear to find it nec- 
return to those interests at least as much | &SSary_to develop a much better policy 
as it originally received, plus an allowance | With regard to_this phase of the equip- 
to cover fluctuation in the purchasing ™eMt Policy. There is something incon- 
power of money as indicated, plus an al- sistent in attempting to secure the best 
lowance to cover progress in the art, plus ™@chinery on the basis of the low bid. 
. furteer wees to cover the costs of Terms of Sale Included 
research and development as needed to Part icy 
maintain a position of leadership, for | also be £. yo one ly 
failing this, management i : . oo frequently, 
en : needs to read|it seems machinery manufacturer 5 
the Bibical story of the borrowed talents. | well as users, figure that Sadusirial ma. 
The importance of these matters to in- | chinery is a capital investment. Efforts 
vestors and bankers will be obvious, but | are repeatedly made to sell machinery on 


unfortunately there appears to be reason | terms of the type that have been us i 
to suspect that these subjects have not|connection with the sale of cee 


been given adequate attention heretofore. | goods, partial payment plans of the sort 


Influence of Copyist employed in connection with the distribu- 


ag jtion of auto iles 
Another very significant demoralizing | household a radio sets, and other 


influence in connection with factory equip-| ‘These distribution methods usually in- 


ment is the copyist—the man who is dis- ; : 
, ss , + | VOlve rather high in st re 
posed to offer on the market equipment representing the Sens ae 


policy that would seem inconsistent with 
the recognized importance of keeping 
overhead down. Rare indeed is the enter- 
prise that can offer to pay 18 per cent 
on‘its investments in machinery, a rate 
| of interest that has been found in com- 
}mon use in connection with certain par- 
tial payment transactions, 


Such business is also unattractive to 
the finance company, because it is obvi- 
ously much more difficult to resell repos- 
sessed factory equipment than would be 
the case of household commodities, for 
which there are so many buyers. 

Altogether, it is quite clear that the 
health of industry generally, and the ma- 
chinery industry particularly, requires 
more constructive action along these lines 
jat the present time. 


(The foregoing is an authorized 
summary of a recent address at Engi- 
neers’ Camp, Stevens Institute of 
Technology and Columbia University.) 


should 


development of others, because the only 
excuse for a copyist is a cheaper price, 
and the policy.of the copyist makes it 
necessary to economize on every opera- 
tion in production from the drawing board 


Meanwhile, the machinery user should 
realize that the equipment in his plant 
is a very precious thing. It is the instru- 
ment by which he raises his production 
methods a little above the level of his 
competitor. Here in the machine age it 
is certainly supremely important to take| 
advantage of every corner and short-cut 
that will result in better production at 
lower ultimate cost, and the policy of the 
copyist would seem to be utterly repug- 
nant to those using such modern manu- 
facturing methods. 

Machinery simply cannot be produced 
on the basis of so*many cents per pound. 
It is not merely iron and steel and brass. | 
In modern machinery the designer trans- 


Status of Immigration Quotas for Year; 
Large Reduction in Visa Issuances 


Principal Admissions This Year Are From Germany, Italy, 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


Although the total immigration quotas 
allotted by the United States to all coun- 
tries permit the entry of 153,831 aliens 
yearly, the number who in September had 
been granted either preference or non- 
preference visas was only 3,733, the De- 
partment of State announced Oct. 29. Of) ords of the status of immigration quotas 
all of the countries allowed quotas, 22) follows in full text: 

Statement showing status of immigration quotas for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932 
Total quota, A; number of immigrant visas granted: preference, B; nonpreference, C; balance 
on date indicated, D: 
A 
100 
100 
100 


}sent no immigrants to this coyntry up to 
| September, it is stated. The largest num- 
bers of those who did enter came from 
Germany, Italy, and Great Britain and 
northern Ireland. The Department's tab- 
ulated statement, showing the latest rec- 


Cc D 


100 
22 


100 


A 
100 
- 386 
100 
100 
109 


B Cc D 
100 
333 

98 


100 
95 


Afghanistan . 
Albania 


Liechtenstein 
Lithuania 
Luxemburg 
Monaco 
Morocco*® 
Muscat 
(Oman) 
Nauru’ . 
Nepal 4 
Netherlands 
New Guinca’. 
New Zealand 
Norway 
Palestine* 
Persia 
Poland 
Portugal .... 
Ruanda and 
Urundi 
Rumania 
Russia’ 
Samoa! es 
San Marino.. 
Siam 
South Africa 
S. W. Africa 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Syria = 
Tanganyika’ 
Togoland’® . 
Togoland . 
Turkey 
Yap"* : 
Yugoslavia 


""50 


Arabian 
Peninsula’. 
Armenia 
Australia? 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bessarabia 
Bhutan 
Bulgaria 
Cameroon 
Cameroon‘ 
China 
Czechoslo- 
vakia 
Danzig es 
Denmark .... 
Egypt 
Estonia 
Ethiopia 
Finland 
France 


100 
100 
100 
1,413 
1,304 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
98 
85 

367 

262 
96 

100 
97 


100 
100 
100 
3,153 
100 
100 
377 
100 
100 
524 


440 


100 
100 
100 
3,082 
100 
90 
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‘ 2,781 

100 7 
181 2 122 
100 100 
116 111 
100 100 
569 550 
3,086 2,962 
Germany ~- 25,857 25,295 
Gt. Britain’.. 721 64,927 
Greece 307 268 
Hejaz & Nejd 190 190 
Hungary 869 742 
100 100 
100 97 
100 100 


ooo 


100 
295 
701 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
252 
3,314 
1,707 
123 
100 
100 
100 
226 
100 
845 
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-30 
9-30 
9-30 
8-31 
8-31 


9-30 
9-30 
8-31 
9-30 
8-31 | 


India 

Iraq . cece 

Irish Free 
State 

Italy 

Japan 

Latvia 

Liberia 


‘Except 


853 
802 
100 
236 


17,642 
5,317 
100 
229 
100 


41 b 
. 100 
37 8 800 


Total ......153,831 2,298 1,435 149,498 
Muscat, Aden Settlement and Protectorate and the Kingdom of the Hejaz 
Nejd and its dependencies Including Tasmania, Papua and all islands appertaining 
Australia. *British mandate. ‘French mandate. *And Northern Ireland. “French and Spanish 
zones and Tangier "Including appertaining islands, Australian mandate SWith Trans- 
Jordan, British mandate. "Belgian mandate. ‘European and Asiatic Mandate of New 
Zealand Mandate of the Union of South Africa. “And The Lebanon, French mandate. 
“And other Pacific islands under Jananese mandate. 

Note.—The above figures represent visas actually recorded as issued under each quota 
Reports on many other visas for which quota numbers have been allotted to distant con- 
sulates are received by the quota control officers only after the end of the month for which 
allotted. The figures given for visas issued at the end of a given month are therefore in 


some cases, especially in the quota for Great Britain and Northern Ireland. provisional in 


Since there has been some 
the number of aliens who have entered the 
United States, it should be pointed out that the above statistics refer to the number of 


immigration visas issued which may or may not have been used for entry by the aliens 
te whom they were issued. 
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Wholesaler Said 
To Be Counselor 
In Retail System 


Position Has Risen Above 
That of Mere Purchasing 
Agent, Says Commerce 
Department Specialist 


Wholesalers, now criticized as a waste- 
ful unit in the economic machine, serve 
as purchasing agents for ‘small retailers, 
advisers to manufacturers and the intro- 
ducers of new types of goods, T. W. Dela- 
hanty, Assistant Chief of the Chemical 
Division of the Department of Commerce, 
told the annual meeting of the National 
Wholesale Druggists Association recently 
at Atlantic City, N. J. 

The Department of Commerce, through 
regional surveys and the census of distri- 
bution, is endeavoring to aid in the intelli- 
gent merchandising of druggists’ goods, 
said Mr. Delahanty. An authorized sum- 
mary of his address follows in full text: 


Place of Wholesaler 


No one who has followed even in a gen- 
eral way the development of merchandis- 
ing can deny that the wholesaler came 
into the economic picture in response to a 
definite need to bridge the gap between 
retailers and manufacturers. On the one 
hand we had producers of large quanti- 
ties of goods—increasingly large as mass 
production developed with improved meth- 
ods. On the other hand we had small 
shops, with limited capital, selling staple 
goods. Often the retailer was geograph- 
ically remote from the manufacturer. Al- 
most always he was at great financial dis- 
advantage—unable to buy in quantity and 
limited in warehousing space. To facili- 
tate the flow of products, to collect and 
systematize them, you, the wholesalers, 
came to perform the most important func- 
tion of making goods readily available to 
the retailer. | 

From your close contact with the man 
selling to the public you gradually as- 
sumed a new role, that of adviser and| 
counselor to manufacturers. Much of the 
development in our production, which has 
been phenomenally successful in adjust- 
ing quality and size, type and shape of 
goods to the wishes and whims of their 
ultimate users is due to this liaison rela- 
tion. You grew beyond your original job 
of purchasing agents for retailers, to be- 
come interpreters of demand to producers. 

Creating Demand 


As production has increased, as it has 
become more competitive, and as the pro- 
duction of trade-marked articles increased, 
you have had to take on an entirely new 
function—that of iniroducing new goods, 
of helping to create a @emand through 
he retailer for branded articles. From 
being a one-track service from the out- 
side to the inside of the factory, you now 
must perform double service. More than 
ever before, you are asked to counsel. 
help, and serve both ends of our system 
of supplying human wants. 


Course Undecided 
In Patent Litigation 


Mr. Mitchell Says Decision 
Will Be Made Soon in 
Radio Proceedings 


Whether the Government will take its 
anti-trust suit against the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company, the 
General Electric Company, the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company and cer- 
tain other radio companies into court on 
Jan. 5, 1932, will be decided within the 
next week or 10 days, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, William D. Mitchell, stated orally 
Oct. 29. 


Negotiations for a_ settlement out of 
court which would eliminate these fea- 
tures in the alleged patent trust named 
in the Government's petition have not yet 
ceased, but, since the time set for the 
trial is drawing near and work must be 
done in the event that the case is pre- 
sented, the Department of Justice must 
decided upon its course soon, the Attor- 
ney General explained. 

The suit, which is pending in the Fed- 
eral District Court at Wilmington, Del., 
charges the defendants with patent agree- 
ments designed to stifle competition, it 
was stated. 


Supreme Court Asked 
To Interpret Terms of 
War Minerals Statute 


Two Companies Present 
Arguments on Claims for 
Losses Sustained During 
World War 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ure, and asserted that proposals for the 
ae of claims for the purchase of 
and and for interest on borrowed money 
had been rejected by Congress 

The statute was amended three times, 
he explained. In none of these instances, 
the Assistant Attorney General declared, 
did Congress reject the construction 
placed upon the statute by the Secretary 
of the Interior. He explained that in the 
one case, the title to the land purchased 
was still held by the claimant and that 
the amount of ghe loss claimed equalled 
the purchase price. “We do not think,” 
he said, “that the claimants have been 
niggardly treated.” 

Edgar Watkins, presenting the case of 
the two companies, discussed the provi- 
sions of the original statute and _ its 
amendments. Stating that it prohibits 
payments for “speculative investments,’ 
he asserted that Congress must have in- 


The load is a heavy one. From both tended that losses from nonspeculative in- 
ends there has been criticism. Retailers, Vestments should be compensated. The 
eager for profits, combining into chain Claims being litigated, he said, are non- 


stores and pooling their purchases, have 
attempted to take over some of your func- 
tions. Manufacturers, eager for special- 
ized merchandising of their wares have 
developed selling organizations, imping- 


ing on your territory. And the consumer, 
utterly befuddled, has come to believe 
that both are trying to and succeeding 


in saving them money by cutting you out 
of the picture. 
Aid of Commerce Deparment 

Your job today—and perhaps for some 
years to come—is to improve and perfect 
our distributive channels, to cut out all 
waste, to bring together at the lowest pos- 
sible cost the goods and services our pro- 
ducers are equipped to render and the 
consumers who stand in need of them. 
nd now the Department of Commerce 
has joined forces with you. A year ago 
we made a study of groceries. This year 
we have apportioned a large share of our 
budget and delegated some of the best of 
our staff to work with the drug industry 
in an intensive study of distribution in 
that industry starting with retail stores 
Instead of scattering our energies we have 
chosen, with your help, a limited area 
St. Louis—but one which is typical of the 
business as a whole. The local druggists 
there are giving us the finest kind of co- 
operation in opening up their books, mak- 
ine test sales and displays, tabulating re- 
sults, so that out of minute records of 
every phase of their business we can draw 
a clear-cut picture of cause and effect, 
efforts and results, in the retailing of 
drugs and sundries 


Problems Being Studied 






Here are some of the angles of the 
problems we will be able to report to 
you on: 

1. Store arrangement and display; 2, 


the merchandising characteristic of pack- 
ages; 3, causes of business failure in the 
retail drug trade; 4, the drug wholesaler's 
problem of profitable customer selection; 
5, analysis of inventories in the test stores: 
6, consumer demand for drug store com- 
modities and service; 7. sales and cost 
analysis for wholesale druggists; 8, and 
fully as many other absorbing subjects to 
follow. 

I am not going into greater detail on 
this survey because I believe-Mr. Alder- 
son, who is to follow me, and who is work- 
ing on that survey himself, will tell you 
about it. : 

Here's another way the Department of 
Commerce is helping you with this search 
for facts which will be the basis for new 
developments in the selling of drugs. For 
the first time in our history we made in 
1929 a nation-wide statistical survey of 
distribution. This national survey starts 
with the manufacturer and traces the 
channels through which he disposes of his 
goods right on down through the retailer. 
The St. Louis Survey, on the other hand, 
is clinical, starting with the retailer and 
working in the reverse direction. 

Already the results of the statistical dis- 
tribution study are in and tabulated. 


Comparison of Sales 

How does your wholesale business com- 
pare with the average wholesaler? The 
average net sales of drug wholesalers in 
31 cities of over 100,000 population 
amounted to $400,000 in 1929 in contrast 
to $525,000 by wholesalers in general. The 
drug wholesaler’s overhead was much 
higher, as: he required 19 employes to 
whom he paid in salaries and wages the 
equivalent of 9 per cent of his net sales 
whereas wholesalers generally employed 13 
people for , 


speculative. 

Admitting that the Secretary of the In- 
terior has the discretion to determine the 
amount of the net losses incurred, Mr. 
Watkins contended that he did not have 
the power, however, to find that losses 
arising from the purchase of real prop- 
erty and from interest paid on borrowed 
money were not losses which were payable 
under the statute 


Denies ‘Gratuity’ 

“In 1918,” Mr. Watkins said, “it was dis- 
covered that many of the ores needed dur- 
ing the prosecution of the war could not 
be obtained under ordinary conditions. The 
Government had induced these people to 
prepare for the production of the minerals 
After the termination of the war, it recog- 
nized that the losses incurred should be 
paid by the Federal Government.” Mfr. 
Watkins disputed the suggestion he said 
had been made “that this is a mere gratu- 
ity and that the Secretary may hand out 
as little or as much as he sees fit is equi- 
tably due.” 

Counsel for the claimants also main- 
tained, contrary to the Government's con- 
tention, that Congress by its amendments 
of the statute had criticized the Secretary’s 
administration of the law. “There never 
has been a stronger disapproval,” he said, 


“of administrative construction of a 
statute.” 
lets, and yet we find such extremes as 


Vermont and Texas wherein drug channels 
numbered 2.8 per cent and 5.2 per cent of 
the total sales therein. Are such diver- 
gencies justified? 

The average drug store received 3.4 per 
cent of the total amount of money spent 
in retail shops. As to the respective States 
Delaware secured less than 2.5 per cent 
whereas the Floridian druggists secured 
4.8 per cent. 

Per capita drug store purchases in the 
cnited States were $13.75; South Carolina 
recorded the lowest—$6.84, and the high- 
est was registered in Nevada—$21.14, equiv- 
alent to the average per capita drug store 
purchases in the 93 cities of 100,000 or more 
population. Strangely enough, however, 
these two states recorded the 3rd and 2nd 
highest average net sales per drug store. 

Proportion of Store 
As to the location of drug stores through- 


out the country we find that there is a 
drug store for every 2,125 people In 
Florida, however, there is one for every 


1,500 persons on a par with the per capita 
clientele of the average drug store in a city 
of 100.000 or over, whereas in West Vir- 
ginia there is one druggist to 3,760 persons, 

It is conceivable that a survey of rural 
coverage by every wholesaler here would 
ultimately be of dollars and cents value in 
view of the location interest of recently 
qualified men or those unable to bear the 
burden of competition of the more crowded 
centers F 

Multiple sales are the exception in the 
drug store, the rule in the food shop. The 
average purchase is 30-35 cents in con- 
trast to 4 times this amount per visit by 
the grocery store customer, but the re- 
tail drug store has five times as many 
customers as the food store. A more in- 
tensive study of consumer needs and mer- 
chandise appeal should inspire a greater 
consumer reaction. 

Market For Novelties 

Aside from the characteristic staples, 
the drug store should be an ideal chan- 
nel for certain types of merchandise, -par- 


an expenditure of 5 per cent larly so as to the introduction of 

of the net sales. Stocks were likew ticularly so as ; 
sales, ‘ e likewise elty items. Study his display and his 
two-thirds higher. i novelty items. Study his display; d hi 


In a recent radio address on distribution 
Dr. Klein stressed the fact that “if we 
are ever going to realize the savings of 
those billions which are included in the 
waste estimates, it will come about because 
of exact knowledge of buying power of 
sales Prospects in given territories.” 
What may the wholesaler deduce as 
to the efficiency of his service relations 
from the facts presented by the 57,716 
cruggists of the country for the year 1929? 
Net sale sof these druggists aggregated 
$1,666,666,666; they averaged $29,200 
per druggist, 10 per cent below sales by 
the average retail store. What can you 
do to assist the druggist to sell as much 
as the average retail store generally? The 
hardware store measures up. Why not 
the drug store? Of course conditions vary 
with locations. The ay erage Iowa drug- 
gist only did two-thirds as much business 
as the average Iowa retailer generally. In 
contrast we find the druggist of South 
Carolina doing practically twice as much 
business as his other retailer 


> competitors. 
Factors Influencing Sales 

Population doesn't entirely control sales, 

for there are communities of little over 


1,000 with two drug stores and net sales ag- 
gretaing $60,000, even though located 
within the range of sizeable cities. 

The drug stores of the country repre- 
sented 3.7 per cent of the total retail out- 


methods of merchandising. Educate the 
druggist as to a sensible “lost sale” policy 
and as to how to eliminate unprodyctive 
service. Is the retailer's inventory all out 
of proportion to his yearly sales? At 
present the average drug store inventory 
is 50 per cent greater than the average 
retail store’s. It is equivalent to 20 per 
cent of his annual sales. 


Gradually cull and build his stock so 


as to increase sales and turnover. Select 
and cull your own stocks accordingly. 
Merchandise which does not move rapidly 
and profitably should be discarded 
same as unprofitable customers. Finally 
investigate the advantage of establishing 
branch offices or agencies in the smailer 
communities so as to get into closer con- 
tact with your druggists and their cus- 
tomers. Many wholesalers do it, manufac- 
turers are doing more and more of it and 
cooperatives arise in fields that are over- 
looked. 


In substance what has been suggested 
illustrating that a 


is merely by way of 
beter knowledge of the fundamental fac- 


tors underlying distribution is the key to 


the system. 


Argentine Export Duties 


Argentine export duties remained steady 


during August. 
} merce.) 








Millions Saved for Motorists by Work 
Of Bureau of Standards, Says Director 


Demands of Industry for Exact Scientific Research Have 
Continued to Increase Despite Depression, Dr. Burgess 
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F inancial Crisis ‘Cuban Business 
Persists in Austria ‘ 
Remains at Low 


— Level for Month 


Budget and Tax Revision Are 


Reported to Commerce 
Feeling of Uncertainty in’ 






| Austria during the third quarter of this 
year has been adversely affected both 


Department 
by the world-wide depression and by do- : 


the 
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Research and 


Tells National Transportation Meeting 





standardization activi-| these commodities, to avoid confusion as| the basic principles underlying the design, 


ties of the Bureau of Standards in con-| between buyer and seller. 


nection with automobile transportation 


A similar situation exists with respect 


are estimated to have saved the public} to standards of performance, as of ma- 


more than $155,000,000 annually, 


Dr.|chines; and standards of practice, illus- 


George K. Burgess, Director of the Bu-| trated by safety and building codes. 


reau, stated in a paper read for him at 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 28. | 

Outlining the Bureaus’ assistance of | 
industry to the Society of Automotive | 
Engineers assembled for the annual na-| 


tional transportation meeting, Dr. Bur- | 
gess declared that despite current busi- | 
ness depression, demands for service | 


rendered by the Bureau were greater dur- 
ing the past year than ever before. 


The Bureau has found that it can ren- 
der most effective service to the public 
and industry, the Director stated, by ex- 
pressing in specifications the character- 
istics and qualities commodities should! 
possess, by promoting the use of these} 
specifications, and by facilitating the use 
of these specifications by purchasers. 

Research projects dealing with fuels 
have been completed to the benefit of the | 
automotive industries and of the public, | 
Dr. Burgess said, and still others are un- | 
der way. Simplified practices have led 
to the elimination of waste in manufac- 


turing and distribution, he added, and 
efficiency of different types of vehicles 


has been increased. 


The authorized summary of Dr. Bur- 
gess’s paper, read in his absence on ac- 
cqunt of illness by L. J. Briggs, Assisant 
Director of the Bureau, follows in full 
text: 

It is not necessary to remind this audi- 
ence of the impossibility of making any 
manufactured products without the use of 


| measurement, as of length, mags, or tem- 


perature, and often very complex measure- 
ments are required. 

The more refined and the more highly 
developed an industry is, the more exact- 
ing become the requirements for measure- 
ment, and as you enter an industry involv- 
ing interchangeable parts very exactly ad- 
justable to each other, such as the auto- 
mobile industry, the continuous control 
by standards exactly reproducible becomes 
imperative. 


‘Constants’ Required 


In Many Industries 


Similarly, some industries, such as the 
chemical and metallurgical, require cer- 
tain natural constants to be known with 
great accuracy, including heats of forma- 
a reaction, vaporization, fusion and the 
like. 

Again, standards of quality have to be 
set up and maintained for the commodities 
of trade, and specifications established 
defining the characteristic properties of 


e . ~ . 
Maximum Service 
Is Goal of Bureau 


researches 
linings | 
manufacturers, and reported its findings 
only to these manufacturers. 
less, as a result of its findings the poorest 
brake lining that any consumer can buy 
on the 
than, and many fold superior to, the best 
that 
| price before the research was undertaken 
by the Bureau for this industry and the 
War Department. 


It is evident that all of these problems 


| relating to standards, require for their so- 
lution a great deal of work in the labora- 
tory where the basic facts are determined, 
with the 
search and testing constitute by far the 
greater portion of the Bureau's activity, 
and 
proportion of staff, space, equipment and 
tunds devoted to. these ends. 


result that the laboratory re- 


involving a correspondingly large 


It is a fact worthy of note, that in spite 


of the depresed condition of business dur- 
ing the 
demands for the services the Bureau can 
render business, greater than during this 
period, 


year just past, never were the 


both in volume and variety. 


| 


The National Bureau of Standards is 


functioning in such manner as to render 
the maximum possible service simultane- 
ously to all parties to business contracts 
relating to commodities which are inves- 
tigated by the staffs of the research and 
testing and the commercial standardiza- 
tion groups of the Bureau. 


When the Bureau undertook to conduct 
relating to automobile brake 


it dealt directly with the lining 


Neverthe- 


market today is much cheaper 


could have been purchased at any 


Track scales owned by the railroads and 


industries throughout the country, which 
form the basis of charges for freight mov- 
ing 
weight basis, are tested by the Bureau of 
Standards under 
gress. 


in carload lots and assessed on the 


the direction of Con- 


The Bureau also calibrates annually 


;each of the 20 master track scales through- 
|out the United States employed for the 
purpose of determining 
test cars used by the railroads and industry 
in testing and adjusting the commercial 
track scales 
to the railroads but also to the shippers 
that 75.9 per cent of the scales tested dur- 


the weights of 


It is of importance not only 


ing the last fiscal year were accurate 
within the allowable tolerance of 0.2 per 
cent as compared with 32.5 per cent in 


1914. 


There are under way investigations of 





Government Study of Motor Car Traffic 








The National Bureau ot Public Roads 


tions in the National Capital area, 


is making a survey of traffic condi- 


similar to studies made at Chicago, 


Ill., and Cleveland, Ohio, with the purposes of assembling data as the 


basis for the solution of traffic problems. 


observers are stationed at an 


a counting device. 


° i advantageous 
equipped with flags and signs to halt traffic, and with repo 


For the purposes of the survey, 
point on the highway, 
rt blanks and 


Record is kept of the number of passing cars, trucks 


and buses, the State in which registered, the direction of travel and 


observations on weather conditions. 


Drivers are asked to fill in “origin- 


destination” cards with information respecting daily mileage, origin and 
destination of trip and number of passengers. 





Cor ps of Trained Recorders Continue 
Traffic Survey in National Capital 


Study Begun Last September 


to Be Maintained Full Year, 


Department of Agriculture Announces 


The traffic survey of the Washington, 
D. C., area, begun last September is pro- 
gressing well, but statistics are still 
sufficient to make public, as it is planned 


to continue the study for a full year, 
it was stated orally Oct. 29 at the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The following 


information also was made available: 

The Bureau of Public Roads is cooper- 
ating in making the survey with the Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission; the District of Columbia; the 
State Roads Commission of Maryland; 
the State Highway Commission of Vir- 
ginia; the Maryland National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission; the City of 
Alexandria; the counties of Arlington and 
Fairfax, Virginia; and the counties of 
Prince Georges and Montgomery, Mary- 
land. 

The division of highway transport of 
the Bureau of Public Roads which will 
conduct the survey, with the assistance of 
personnel assigned by the cooperators, has 
done similar work in the metropolitan 
areas surrounding Chicago and Cleveland 
and has conducted State-wide surveys in 
17 States 

Engineers of the Bureau of Public Roads 
say that although traffic counts have 
been made in the past on certain heavily 
traveled routes, no comprehensive survey 
covering the entire metropolitan region of 
Washington has ever been made, and that 
such a survey is essential in solving ex- 
isting and future traffic problems. 

Elaborate operating schedules for the 
survey were prepared by experts of the 
Bureau of Public Roads whose experience 
covers similar surveys in many different 
States. These schedules provide for hun- 
dreds of “traffic stations” at important 
intersections and along principal high- 
ways, as well as the dates and hours on 
which they are operated. This is done in 
order to obtain adequate “sampling” of 
traffic. If every traffic station were 
manned throughout the 24 hours of each 
day, an excessive number of recorders 
would be needed and the resulting records 
| would be unnecessarily cumbersome. Ac- 
}cordingly, the operating schedule, based 


(Department of Com-/on statistical principles established in past 


j Surveys, is so arranged and so timed as to 





in-| 


obtain sufficient data with a comparatively 
small corps of trained recorders 

With their schedules in hand, the 
recorders place themselves at the point 
designated when the survey begins. They 
are equipped with the flags and signs 


to inform vehicle drivers of the work in 
progress, and with report blanks, count- 
ing devices, etc. They record numbers 


of passenger cars, trucks and busses pass- 
ing each station, the State in which ve- 
hicles are registered as indicated by the 
license tags, the direction of travel and 
observations as to weather conditions. 
An additional duty of the recorders, 
and an important one. is the handing of 
franked mailing cards, known as “ori- 
gin-destination” cards, to as many drivers 
as possible. These cardsscalling for such in- 
formation as mileage traveled during the 
day, exact place of origin and destination 
of the trip and number of passengers, are 
filled in by drivers and mailed free to 
the Bureau of Public Roads at Washing- 
ton. This information is regarded as of 
primary importance, and those in charge 
of the work are making an especial appeal 
to drivers for cooperation in accepting 
and returning these cards 


Canadian Mines Finding 
Situation to Be Improved 


Canadian mines are finding their sit- 
uation improved by the lower prices for 
supplies obtained locally and by the de- 
preciated currencies of some foreign 
sources of supplies, according to a report 
from Trade Commissioner L. A. France, 
at Toronto. The lower labor costs are 
stated to be an added advantage. Gold 
mines are especially well placed because 
of the constant demand for their product 
at prices which have not been decreased 
by the current depression, foreign ex- 
change situation or other current factors 
which have affected baser metals, Cana- 
dian reports indicate. As a result, ex- 
ploration work in northern Ontario is be- 
ing carried on vigorously, with gold as 
the chief object of discovery.—Issued by 


, the Department of Commerce. 


performance, operation and testing of| Germany during July, not only crippled ee J 
automotive engines, their fuels, lubricants, | the most important Austrian market, but, ,, Cuban business in October remained at 
accessories, and the power-transmitting | had a direct result in the closing of the | .¢xtremely low levels,” with the tobacco 


systems used in connection with them for 


safety 
land and air. 


automotive field, 
of automobile-engine agqceieration; 
knock characteristics of fuels; vapor lock 


gumming 
phenomena of 
plosions in engine cylinders; effect of hu- 
midity on engine performance; oxidation 
of carbon monoxide in the exhaust; meas- 


| vehicles; 
systems; 


|of the requirement for easy starting and) ities which its researches have demon-|lower-grade tobacco is unsaleable, what 
jit was shown exactly what qualities Mm) strated that satisfactory commodities|movement there is being in the choicer 
the fuel are necessary for easy starting! should possess, promoting the use of these |leaf at low prices. The Cuban Associa- 


jat any temperature 




























































































































Havana Circles Increases 
Appreciably, Department 
Of Commerce Is Informed 


mestic financial troubles, according to a 
report received in the Department of Com- 
|merce from Commercial Attache Richard- 
| son, Vienna. 


The financial crisis that developed in 





industry in difficult straits, the sugar in- 
dustry confused and the Cuban public 
| Berlin. Despite the crisis in Germany,|VYe'Y Sensitive to business rumors, accord= 
the Austrian cabinet decided not to de- img to advices just made public by the 
clare a moratorium in Austria. The Mer-| Department of Commerce. — 
kurbank claimed that its assets at all The estimated value of imports from 
|times exceeded its obligations and re- this country in 1931 is far below the value 
opened its doors on Aug. 25. The open- of imports in previous year. The states 
|ing took place without incident and no|™ent follows in full text: 
}run on the bank occurred. During October there was an apprecie 
in airplane and automobile fuel systems;/ Reports on industrial conditions are uni-|%ble increase in the feeling of uncere 
characteristics of gasoline; | Versally unfavorable according to the Aus- | tainty that has been evident in Havana 
combustion; gaseous ex-|trian trade. The demand for iron and business circles for many months, accord 
steel has been unsatisfactory because of | ing to a report, received in the Departe 
reduced building activities. This also ap- | ™ent of Commerce from Commercial Ate 
plies to other industries furnishing mate- tache Frederick Todd at Havana. 


rials for building construction. Business at Low Level 


The number of unemployed in Austria 
oe The general public, laboring under the 


|reached its lowest point at the end of ; ; : 
June when a total of 191,149 was re- | Strain of an extremely difficult economic 


|ported. An increase then set in, with the | Situation, is apparently very sensitive to 


Merkurbank of Vienna, which was closely 
the promotion of economy, efficiency and affiliated with the Darmstaedter Bank of 
in automotive transportation by 
I have already referred to 
the investigation of brakes and brake lin- 
ings. 

Among the recent investigations in the 
mention may be made 
anti- 


urement of road performance of automo- 
bile engines; cause of vibration-of motor 
automobile spring suspension 
supercharging of aircraft en- 
gines; and type testing of airplane engines. 


One of the research propects which has| total increasing to 212,000 on Oct. 15, as|the innumerable rumors that are circu- 
been in progress for several years should |COMpared with 175,000 on the same date | lating throughout the Cuban_ business 
be of particular interest. About 1920 the | in_1930 world, Cuban observers state. There was 
automotive industry producing motor ve- The most constructive legislation re- no increase in business activity during 
hicles and the petroleum industry sup-|Cently passed in Austria was the act for the month, which remains at extremely 
plying the fuels for them, were almost at|the revision of the budget and for in- | low levels. Business is unsettled and there 
sword’s point. The quality of gasoline creased taxation. This was passed by the would seem to be no local feeling that an 
necessarily had been changing for the! Austrian parliament on Oct. 3, with only | improvement would take place in the near 
worse, and the car designers had been| eight opposing votes. The act provides | future. ; 
forced to use more and more drastic | for a reduction in the salaries and pen- The situation with respect to Cuba’s 
measures to get this fuel to burn. sions of government employes, a curtail- | greatest industry—sugar—is still confused, 

. |ment in capital expenditures and a tem- — the a Cuban porn war and 

7 7 7 » 1995 porary discontinuance of new government | Ously, watching any condition that wou 

W orking Since 1922 land army appointments. m affech the outlook. The enormous drop 





On Gasoline Problem in the amount of money accruing to Cuba 


by reason of sugar sales has a direct and 


These savings are expected to reduce 
| budget expenditures by 220,000,000 schill- 


Supported jointly on a 50-50 basis by | ings’ The bill also provides for new and| keenly felt effect on the wage distribution 
the two industries to the total extent Of| increased taxation which will yield anj|throughout the island, but particularly 
some $10,000 per annum, a group of re-| amount variously estimated at from 50,-|in the agricultural sections. In 1924 the 


search associates has been working Since | 990,000 to 100,000,000 schillings—/Jssued by | agricultural share of Cuba's exports of 
1922 on a variety of problems concerning | the Department of Commerce. " |sugar aggregated about $235,378,000, dis- 
gasoline. tributed in the form of wages and income 

The first problem started by these re-| |to the sugar cane producers and workers 
search associates related to the sort Of|a basis for magketing the more common- | throughout the sugar producing sections. 
gasoline that is most economical. The) place of manufactured products 'In 1928, this share had dropped to $106,- 
answer was contrary to what most engi- Commercial standards signify standards | 826,000; in 1931, the lower prices obtained 
neers expected. The answer was that, at} which have been prepared or selected by | for sugar, reduced the share to $38,151,- 
that time, the most economical gasoline|the industry's own leaders; standards 000. It is evident that this drastic reduc- 
was the least volatile or “poorest” gaso-| which do not stifle initiative and improve-| tion in income has curtailed Cuba’s pure 
line which would burn without difficulty.| ment; standards which are acceptable |chasing power to an extent that miti- 
Although this conclusion may not hold) alike to buyer and seller; standards which | gates against the sale of foreign impor- 
today, it resulted for several years in bet-| form the logical basis for certification | tations, especially in the luxury and semi- 
ter gasoline economy for the operator, sav-|to the consumer; and which like a luxury groups. 
ing perhaps $100,000,000 a year to gaso- oe. tend to catch and to = from Exports To Cuba Smaller 
line users. uture retrogression commercial progress a ‘ ’ ‘ 

It was found that heavy gasoline left| toward ideals of commodity quality, per- |. The sales of American products in Cuba 
oan ean aalinee . oul " 4 4 are directly keyed to the popular buying 
residue in the crankcase thereby causing | formance or perfection. sower of the Cubs l United States 
lilution of the oil and making necessary power 0 the Cuban people. ni te ate 
¢ |exports to Cuba during 1931 will be in 


frequent changes and waste of lubricating the neighborhood of $45,000,000 as come 
oil. The causes of this behavior were > . ee ee ~ Sana eae o| 
analyzed and the knowledge of the exact Helpful to the Public —< hod ara eT 00 tn poll Se eas. 
causes and conditions shortly led to cee An analysis of the many problems in- 000 in 1927; $160,488,000 in 1926; $196,655,- 
dies by changes in design. Most vehic les! volved in passing along to the public in- | 000 in 1925; and $199,779,000 in 1924. 
today are reasonably free from an formation of value to the public in a| The tobacco industry of Cuba is said 
Engine starting difficulties — an cold form suitable for use by the public, has|to be in difficult straits because of the 
weather had always been a nuisance, not) indicated that the Bureau can render its | lack of demand for supplies, due to drop 
to say a source of sales resistance in the most effective service by expressing in| in consumption over the world. The sit- 
Winter. A very thorough study was made | specifications the characteristics and qual-| uation seems to be, everywhere, that the 


Bureau Specifications 


Winter starting now 


, specifications by all interested manufac- 
seldom gives any trouble. 


| turers of such commodities, and facilitat- 
jing the use of these specifications by the 
contract buyers of the country 

In carrying out the plan referred 


tion of Producers and Merchants reports 
sales of 2,168,793 pounds of leaf during 
September, comparing with 6,675,006 dur- 
ing September, 1930. The value of the 
exportations was $1,046,753, compared with 


Remedies Suggested 


For ‘Vapor Lock’ e 


the Bureau has communicated with all | $2,004,759. During nine months, 32,250,- 
In the past two or three years, changes known manufacturers of commodities cov- 768 pounds were exported, compared with 
in vehicle design and in the gasoline sup-| ered by 335 Federal specifications and 25 | 37,760,652 in the same months of 1930. 


commercial standards formulated by the | Of leaf and manufactures, the September 
interested industries under the auspices! shipments ran to $1,674,332 against $2,- 
of the Bureau of Standards 734,120 in September. 1930, and during the 
More than 15,000 requests have been re- | nine months the aggregate value of toe 
ceived from manufacturers expressing | bacco exportations was $18,050,016, come 
their desire to be listed as willing to sup-/ paring with $24,872.243 
vly material certified by them to comply Analysis shows that while the material 
with the requirements of the indicated volume of tobacco shipments declined 52.- 
specifications and standards 55 per cent this September as compared 
Let me emphasize the fact that, in its' with last year, what was sold obtained, 
relations with producers and consumers, pound for pound, a price 29.5 per cent 
and in its dealings affecting the interests highe) Although tobacco in all grades 
of competing industries and firms, the was much lower in price, the shipment 
Bureau is now, and must always remain, of better grades to the exclusion of the 
an impartial body. For it to become other- lower brought up the average value per 
wise would be suicidal. 


ply have led to a new difficulty in failing 
of gasoline in the supply line which causes 
stopping of the engine commonly known as 
“vapor lock.” Fortunately, this condi- 
tion was predicted in advance by the en- 
gineers employed on this cooperative re- 
search program, and they have analyzed 
the causes and suggested remedies which 
will solve the problem as soon as new 
designs are brought out. 

No estimate has as yet been made of 
the economies properly attributable to the 
outlined investigations, some of which have 
|not been completed. However, the inter- 
ested industries have estimated savings 
to the public of more than $155,000,000 a 
|year from the Bureau's earlier researches 
}on automobile fuel, oil, tires, and brakes 
| The investigation at the Bureau at the 
{request of the petroleum and automobile 
|} industries and the recommendations based | 
jon the experimental results made it pos- 
sible to produce additional gasoline from 
crude oil to the value of $100,000,000 an-| 
nually. 

On the initiative of the Bureau the in- 
dustries cooperated in a laboratory re- 
search, the results of which effectively | 
caused the abandonment of fabric tires 
The saving in gasoline from the greater 
effectiveness of cord tires has been esti- 
mated as worth $40,000,000 annually. 


pound higher than last year. 





GOOD THINGS 
IN CANS 


It’s a long, up-trail from the cave- 
man’s sun-dried fish to a tomato- 
juice cocktail. 


Large Saving Brought About | 
By Brake Lining Tests 


| The laboratory research on brake lining 
conducted by the Bureau on request and 
with the cooperation of the Motor Trans- | 
port Corps resulted in the development of 
testing apparatus for brake linings. As a} 
result of this research, makers improved | 
their product fourfold and the way to 
further improvement was pointed out. A 
public saving estimated at $15,000,000, and 
a greater safety of life and nroperty have 
directly resulted | 
Simplified practice recommendations, | 
formulated by all branches of any chosen 
industry, relate to the elimination of ex- 
cess, and little used, sizes and varieties of | 
commodities of common consumption Al- | 
though the benefits derived from the re- 
duction in the number of commodities 
needed to supply a given market are felt 
immediately by the producers, these bene- 
fits are shared also in large measure by 
the distributors, and competition insures 
that some share of the benefits are passed | 
along to the final consumer | 
In the general field of transportation | 
several commodities used in the manu- 
facture of automotive and other transpor- 
tation equipment, including both tools and | 
parts, have been included in the simpli- 
fied practice programs. In the field of} 
distribution and material handling equip- | 
ment, simplification is being undertaken by 
a number of interested groups. 


© © 


‘ 
SALMON, beef and chicken, 
corn and beans, the food of the sea, the fruit of 
the vine, meals from consomme to kumquats... 
America eats a can a week apiece. : 


Making canned foods good foods, good for 
the consumer, good for the producer, is a big job 
and the Government helps. 


| 
| 
| 


Killing the die-hard germs, preserving flavor, 
cutting cost, assaying new tastes and new mar- 
kets, all this makes a fascinating story as told in 

For Waste Elimination 


Thel opical Surv 
Under present conditions in the general 


field of transportation, waste elimination | 
has become more important than ever be- 
fore. Simplified practice is recognized as 
one of the most important factors in| 
eliminating waste, both inproduction and 
distribution. There is ample opportunity 
in the transportation field for such waste 
elimination, not only in the manufacture 
of rail and highway vehicles, but in nu-| 
merous collateral lines. | 
In all, there have been adopted by 
American business groups, working in co- 
operation with the Bureau, some 140 sim-| 
plified practice projetcs with an average 
adherence of over 90 per cent of the units} 
of the industries concerned. | 
The rapid introduction of new ma- | 
terials, processes and inventions, has been | 
accompanied by an increasing realization | 
of the need for a better understanding | 
between buyer and seller. | 
The task of untangling the maze of| 
conflicting terms, grades, ratings, test! 
methods; arriving at a generally accept- | 
ble understanding thereon; and “putting | 
it over” with the buying public seems | 
colossal to the manufacturers and beyond | 
the range of possibility by means at vhelr | 
immediate disposal. 
A separate service has been organized | 
to assist industries in the voluntary es- | 
\tablishment of commercial standards as| 


Simplified Practice Sought 


Written by outstanding experts in the 
Government telling what is being done 
in this field, in the new series on 


CANNING AND PRESERVING 
Beginning Today 
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Credit of Re 
To Deficiency of 


Previous Years 


Failure to File Refund Claim 
Is Held to Bar Recovery, 
Though Statute Had Run 
On Taxes Credited 


Boston, 
ArtHUR C. Harvey COMPANY 
v. 
JOHN F. MALLEY ET AL. 
District Court, D. Massachusetts. 
No. 4319. 
Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 13, 1931 

LoweLL, District Judge.—The plaintiff 
paid its taxes for the year 1918 to Collec- 
tor John F. Malley. It filed a petition 
for a refund, which contained a claim of 
credit for deficiencies in the years 1915, 
1916 and 1917. The petition wé granted 
in the year 1924, and the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue issued a certificate of 
over-assessment, which he sent to Malcolm 
E. Nichols, who had succeeded Malley as 
collector. 

On Jan. 3, 1924, Nichols allocated part 
of the refund to the payment of deficien- 
cies in the taxes for the years 1915, 1916 
and 1917, as the plaintiff had requested, 
except that a greater amount than that 
asked was credited to the year 1917. The 
total of the requested credits was $48,- 
563.39, while the amount credited was $74,- 
648.39. On Feb. 18, 1924, the Commis- 
sioner approved this action and paid the 
balance of the refund to the plaintiff. It 
is admitted by the Government that these 
payments were applied to outlawed taxes. 

The plaintiff has experienced a change 
of heart and is now suing to recover the 
whole amount of credits. It contends that 
the Commissioner had no power to make 
these credits owing to the Revenue Act 
of 1928. 

Recovery Held Precluded 


The arguments on both sides took a 
wide range, and many contentions were 
made which need not be considered, as 
in the opinion of this court the plaintiff 
is precluded from recovery by sections 607 
and 609 of the Revenue Act of 1928 ‘c. 852, 
45 Stats., pp. 874, 875; U.S. C. A. Title 26, 
sections 2607 and 2609). The only discus- 
sion of this subject with which Iam fa- 
miliar occurs in the case of United Motors 
Corporation v. United States, 44 F. (2d) 
407, where Judge Patterson reaches a sim- 
ilar conclusion as to the meaning of these 
statutes. The sections read as follows: 

Section 2607. Effect of Expiration of Pe- 
riod of Limitation Against United States. 
—Any tax (or any interest, penalty, addi- 
tional amount, or addition to such tax) 
assessed or paid (whether before or after 
May 29, 1928) after the expiration of the 
period of limitation properly applicable 
thereto shall be considered an overpayment 
and shall be credited or refunded to the 
taxpayer if claim therefor is filed within 
the period of limitation for filing such 
claim. (May 29, 1928. 8 a. m., c. 852, sec- 
tion 607. 45 Stat. 874. ) 

Section 2609. Erroneous  Credits.—(a) 
Credit Against Barred Deficiency. Any credit 
against a liability in respect of any taxable 
year shall be void if any payment in re- 
spect of such liability would be consid- 
ered an overpayment under section 2607. 

(b) Credit of Barred Overpayment. A 
eredit of an overpayment in respect of any 
tax shall be void if a refund of such over- 
payment would be 
under section 2608. 

(c) Application of Section. The 
sions of this section shall apply to any 
credit made before or after May 29, 1928. 
(May 29, 1928, 8 a. m., c. 852, section 609, 
45 Stat. 875.) 


Purpose of Statute 


The purpose of the statute was to pre- 
vent the refund of payments collected 
by distraint after the period of limitation 
fixed by the Revenue Act of 1921 had 
run. It was passed to nullify the effect 
of the decision in Bowers v. N. Y. & Al- 
bany Lighterage Co., 273 U. S. 346. See 
Graham v. Goodcell, 282 U. S. 409, 417%, 
418. It was not a remedial act in favor 
of taxpayers, but was designed to help 
the taxing authorities. 

By section 607 a tax paid after the pe- 
riod of limitation has ended, as in the 
present case is declared to be an over- 
payment which shall be returned to the 
taxpayer if a claim has been filed within 
the prescribed period. 

Section 609 relates to credits. Para- 
graph ‘a) of that section is poorly drawn. 
The evident intention is to put credits 
and refunds upon the same footing and 
provide that payments on a barred de- 
ficiency whether made direcily by the 
taxpayer or indirectly by a credit shall 
not be disturbed unless a claim tor the 
refund of the taxes paid for that year 
had been made. If we construe the paa- 
graph strictly, this result will not be 
reached because of the use of the word 
“overpayment,” which is declared by sec- 
tion 607 to be a payment on a barred 
deficiency, and not, as the legislative mind 
evidently thought, a recoverable over- 
paymeni. 

Opinion on Consiruction 

In my opinion, paragraph (a) should 
be construed as if it read: “Any credit 
* * * “Shall be void if any payment in 
respect of such liability would be con- 
sidered an overpayment as io which the 
taxpayer is entitled to a refund under 
section 607.” This construction does ‘some 
violence to the literal meaning of the 
Statutory words, but the result is so ob- 
viously the one intended that f seems to 
me to be permissible, the more so as there 
could be no reason for refusing a refund 
and yet declaring a credit void . 

In the case before the courc no refund 
could be made to the plaintiff because no 
claim has ever been filed for a refund of 
the taxes for the years 1915, 1916 or 1917. 
As no refund could be made, the credit 
is not void, 

Judgment for the defendant. 


Mass. 


considered erroneous 


provi- 


Revenue From Sales Taxes 
Is Estimated in California 


SACRAMENTO, CaLir., Oct. 29. 

A sales tax on cigarettes could be made 
to yield $5,000,000 a year, and taxes on 
other forms of tobacco, amusements, cos- 
metics, bottled beverages, malt extract, 
and stock transfers some $7,000,000 more. 
according to an estimate by the California 
Department of Finance “hastily pre- 
pared” at the request of the legislaiive 
unemployment committee. 

The report has been compiled merely 
as information and carries with it no 
recommendations or commitments of 
policy, according to Rolland A. Vander- 
grift, California Director of Finance. Gov. 
James Rolph Jr. has announced his op- 
position to any speciel tax at this time 
for unemployment relief. 


Deduction for Iowa Taxes 
In Computing Federal Levy 


“Under the law of the State of Iowa 
ownership of personal or real property 
on Jan. 1 is the event which determines 
the taxpayer’s liability for taxes thereon, 
and taxpayers whose books of account are 
kept on an accrual basis may accrue Iowa 
taxes as of that date,” the General Coun- 
sel, Bureau of Internal Revenue, has ruled 


(G. C. M. 9793). 


Wisconsin Explains Basis 
Of Telephone License Fee 


MapIson, WIs.. 

The license fee payable by 
companies for 1932 should be 
as prescribed in chapter 377. 
1931, the Wisconsin Attorney 


Oct. 29. 
telephone 
computed 

Laws of 
General's 


office has advised State Treasurer Solo, 


mon Levitan. 


| Columbus 





California to Form 
Tax Research Body 


Governor Rolph | Announces 
Plans Following Conference 
On Assessments 


SACRAMENTO, CALiF., Oct. 29. 

Organization of the Tax Research Bu- 
reau, authorized by the. 1931 Legislature. 
is to begin shcertly. The Governor of Cali- 
fornia, James Rolph Jr., so announced, 
following a conference with Russell L. 
Wolden, president of the County As- 

“ssors’ Association and Assessor of San 
Francisco, relative to preliminary details 
affecting the formation of the new Bu- 
reau. 

“Mr. Wolden,” said the Governor, “is of 
the opinion that State finances are sound 
and urges that the Bureau devote itself 
to a study of local taxation.” 

The Governor's statement follows in full 
text: 

I have discussed with Russell L. Wol- 
den, president of the County Assessors’ 
Association and Assessor of San Francisco. 
preliminary details for the organization 
of the Tax Research Bureau. This Bu- 
rean was created by the 1931 Legislature 
in the State Board of Equalization, and 
is under the joint supervision of the Gov- 
ernor, the Director of Finance, and the 
members of the State Board of Equali- 
zation. 

Mr. Vandegrift, Director of Finance, and 
several members of the State Board of 
Equalization have been in the East study- 
ing the tax systems of eastern States. 

It is Assessor Wolden’s opinion that 
State finances are sound and the chief 
work of the Bureau should be directed 
toward the-study of local taxation, par- 
ticularly the taxes levied to support school 
districts, bridge districts, water districts, 
and the many other political subdivisions 

As Mr. Wolden points out, the Tax Re- 
search Bureau was created by the last 
Legislature to determine the facts rela- 
tive to our tax burdens and when this is 
done the solution to our tax problem will 
appear. 


Ohio Law Found Invalid 
In Judgeship Candidacies 


CoLuMBus, Onto, Oct. 29. 


The Ohio Supreme ‘Court on Oct. 27 
held unconstitutional an act of the 1931 
General Assembly which sought to re- 
quire candidates for judigial offices in 
Ohio to indicate the particMlar judge they 
sought to succeed instead of running in 
a general field. The act was known as 
Senate Bill 31 and was declared effective 
Aug. 3. 

While the law referred by name only 
to common pleas judges, its effect had 
been held more extensive since a number 
of municipal court acts prescribe that 
municipal judges shall be elected “in the 
same mafiner as common pleas judges.” 
The decision of the Supreme Court, just 
one week before municipal elections in 
Ohio, has caused ballots Cleveland, 
and Akron to ordered re- 


in 
be 
printed. a 

The decision was handed down when 
the court reversed the Cuyahoga County 
Appellate Court and issued a writ of man- 
Gamus to compel the Cuyahoga County 
Board of Elections to place the name of 
William Graves, candidate for Cleveland 
municipal judge, on the ballot in that city. 
The Board had refused to put Mr. Graves’ 
name on the ballot because he had not 
designated the person now holding office 
whom he sought to succeed. 

Mr. Graves had attacked the Election 
Board's refusal on two main points. One 
of them raised the direct question of con- 
stitutionality, and on this point, the Su- 
preme Court, six judges participating, held 
it was unconstitutional. 


« 
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Statute Regulating Truck Carriers 
In Washington State Held to Be Valid 


Court Declares Monopoly Not Created by Provision for 
Certificate of Public Convenience and Necessity From the 


Department of Public W 


OLYMPIA, WASH. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, ON THE RELATION OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WoRKS, 
v. 
INLAND FORWARDING CORPORATION. 
Washitigton Supreme Court. 
No. 23138. 

Appeal from Superior Court for Thurston 
County. 

Forres? H. Sweet and Grapy & VELIKANJE 
for appellant; ATToRNEyY GENERAL and 
Joun C. Hurspoor, Assistant, for re- 
spondent; CrLeLanp & OCuirForp for 
amicus curiae, Motor Coach Associa- 
tion of Washington; Gro. F. Yantis, H. 
C. Bropire, and Mapison & MCGLINN, 
amici curiae. 

Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 10, 1931 


MITCHELL, J.—This action was brought 
on behalf of the State by the Department 
of Public: Works against the Inland For- 
warding Corporation, a corporation, to 
enjoin it from operating freight trucks, 
in a business the corporation had or- 
ganized, over a regular route between 
Seattle and Yakima, this State, because 


the corporation was not the holder of a} 


certificate of convenience and_ necessity, 
as required by the act of Legislature of 
1921 for the additional supervision and 
regulation of the transportation of per- 
sons and property for compensation over 
public highways by motor propelled ve- 
hicles. The trial resulted in injunctive 
relief as prayed for, the injunction be- 
ing stayed by order of court pending the 
appeal. The corporation has appealed. 

There is no disputed question of fact 
in the case; only questions of law are in- 
volved. On behalf of the appellant, it is 
asserted that the only question in the 
case is the validity of the statutes re- 
ferred to, the contention being that, in| 
so far as they empower the Department 
of Public Works to issue a certificate to 
one person or corporation to transport 
freight for hire for the public, by motor- 
propelled vehicle on the public highways 
over a regular route or between fixed 
termini, and deny a similar right to oth- 
ers, they violate certain provisions of the 
constitution and are void. 


Constitutional Provision 


Regarding Monopolies 


The first provision of the State Consti- 
tution spoken of is Article XII, section 22, 
which provides: 

Monopolies and trusts shall never be al- 

lowed im this State, and no incorporated 
company, coparinership, or association of 
persons in this State shall directly or indi- 
rectly combine or make any contract with 
any other incorporated company, foreign or 
domestic, throush their stockholders, or the 
trustees, or assignees of such stockholders, 
or with any copartnership or association of 
persons, or in any menner whatever, for the 
purpose of fixing the price or limiting the 
production or regulating the transportation 
of any product or commodity. 

The Legislature shall pass laws for the 
enforcement of this section by adequate 
penalties..and in case of incorporated com- 

panies, if necessary for that purpose, may 
declare a forfeiture of their franchise. 

There is no claim or suggestion on be- 
half of the appellant that the cause of 
action arises out of any combination or 
contract, or attempt at either, direct or 
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Latest Decisions of Feceral and State Courts 


BANKS—Powers—Pledge of assets—Construction of transaction to create loan in- 
stead of deposits—Validity of pledge as to bank's receiver— 


A pledge by a national bank of assets to a trust company to secure advances by 
the trust company to the bank at a time when ihe bank was in need of funds 
which were not treated by either the bank or the trust company as deposits, and 
were not made in contemplation of insolvency so as to constitute the pledge a 
preferential transfer, was not void as to the bank's receiver, on the insolvency of 
the bank, on the theory that the funds so advanced constituted deposits and that 
the national bank was not empowered to pledge assets to secure deposits, since 
the transaction was a loan by the trust company to the bank, although no notes 


for the amounts advanced were given by 


the bank and the trust company did not 


list the amounts advanced among loans and discounts; nor could the receiver avoid 


the pledge on the ground that the trust 


ceeded its legal limit of loans under Nor 


company, in making such advances, ex- 
th Carolina statutes, nor on the ground 


that the bank sought to avoid showing an increase of bills payable, since in the 
absence of a preferential transfer in contemplation of insolvency the receiver had 
no greater right in the securities pledged than the bank itself would have had. 


Schumaciliey, 
Oct. 12, 1931. 


Receiver, etc., v. 


Eastern Bank & Trust Co.; C. C. A. 4, No. 3184, 


CONTEMPT—Conduct constituting—False denials by attorneys for defendants— 


Obstruction of justice— 


Where the undisputed evidence, in proceedings to abate liquor nuisances under 
the Volstead Act, showed that the allegations of the bill were true and, that the 
denials of the answers were false and were made for the purpose of delaying and 
obstructing justice, the attorneys for the defendants, one of whom made a further 
effort to delay the trial by an attempt to withdraw from the case with the assur- 
ance that he “would not lie about it,’ were guilty of contempt, and could not 
justify their misconduct on the ground that they had the right to present and 
maintain false answers, in order to compel the adverse party to strictly prove the 
facts, if able to do so, by virtue of “local practice and custom.” 

United Stales v, Frank et al.; Same v. Gschrey et al.; D. C., D. N. J., Nos. E-2043, 


» Oct. 20, 1931. 


PROHIBITION—Nuisance—Abatement—Padlock—Padlocking of only portion of 
premises on condition that entire premises be subject to inspection by prohibition 


authorities— 


The court, in proceedings to abate a liquor nuisance, had the power to padlock 
the entire premises owned by and in the possession of the defendants who had 
violated the National Prohibition Act, including an outbuilding, and not merely the 
bar room in which the law had been violated; a condition to the padlocking of 
only the bar room that the entire premises be subject to inspection by prohibition 
agents at all times during the year was valid and authorized the agents to search 
the premises during the year without a warrant. 


United States v. Schules et al.; D. C.. N 


Pe > Se ae 


MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Owner’s liability for son’s negligence—Use by son 


for own pleasure— 


The owner of an automobile was not liable for its negligent operation by his son 
at a time when there were no other members of the family in the car and it was 
being used by the son for his own pleasure, although the son had a key to the car 
and was free to use it whenever he pleased, since the son, at the time of the accident, 
was in no sense the servant or the agent of the father. 

Ceslak v. Krause; N. J. Ct. of Err. and Appls., No. 52, Oct. 19, 1931. 


Decisions Published in 


Full Text in This Issue 


MOTOR CARRIERS—Regulation and control—Certificates of public convenience 


and necessity—Constitutionality of 


statute—Creation of 


monopoly—Discrimina- 


tion—Granting of privilege, franchise, or immunity— 

A Washington statute prohibiting the operation of truck lines over regular routes 
without certificates of public convenience and necessity from the Department of 
Public Works and providing for the rejection of applications for such certificates 
in the absence of a showing that they are not required by public convenience and 
necessity, is not void on the ground that it violates the provision of the Washington 
Constitution prohibiting monopolies and trusts, since the statute also empowers 
the Department of Public Works to regulate the operation of truck lines by the 
holders of certificates and to require them to render fair and reasonable service 
at proper rates and does not preclude the Department from issuing certificates to 
more than one company operating in the same territory if public convenience and 
necessity warrants the operation of two or more lines in such territory; nor is such 
statute violative of the constitutional provision which guarantees equal protection 
to all citizens, since it applies to all of the members of one class and the classifica- 
tion is natural and reasonable rather than arbitrary; nor is it void on the ground 


that it violates a section of 


the Constitution providing 


that “no law granting 


irrevocably any privilege, franchise, or immunity shall be passed by the Legisla- 


ture.”—Department of Public Works, State ex rel. v. 
(Wash. Sup. Ct..—6 U.S. Daily, 1976, Oct 


Federal 


Inland Forwarding Corp. 


. 30, 1931. 


Taxation 


REFUNDS AND CREDITS—Statute of limitations—1918 overpayment credited to 
barred deficiencies of prior years—1928 Act, section 609— 

The taxpayer's claim for refund of 1918 taxes was grartted in 1924, a part of the 
refund being credited to deficiencies for the years 1915, 1916 and 1917, against which 


the statute of limitations had run: held 


preclude the recovery of the amount credited 


, 1915, 1916 and 1917 taxes had ever been filed.—Arthur C, Harvey Co. v. Malley. 
| (D, C., D. Mass..—6 U. S. Daily, 1976, Oct. 30, 1931. 


that sections 607 and 609 of the 1928 Act 
since no claim for refund of the 


% 


implied, between this corporation and an- 
other or others with reference to the pub- 
lic service involved, so that no part of 
the section of the constitution now being 
considered is involved except the first dec- 
laration in it that “Monopolies and trusts 
shall never be allowed in this State.” It 
is argued that this declaration is as bind- 
ing on the State as it is on individuals | 
or private corporations, and that to give 
one public carrier of freight over a regular 
route ov between fixed points an exclu- 
sive right, creates a monopoly and must 
be condemned. 


Statutes Involved 


In Case Quoted 


The statutes involved are Laws of 1921, 
chapter 111, p. 340, Rem. Comp. Stat., 
sections 6387 to 6397, the important ones 
of which, so far as this case is concerned, 
are sections 3 and 4, as follows: e 

Sec. 3. The Commission of the State of 
Washington is hereby vested with power 
and authority, and it is hereby made its 
duty to supervise and regulate every auto 
transportation company in this State as 
such to fix, alter and amend just, fair, rea- 
sonable and sufficient rates, fares, charges, 
classifications, rules and regulations of each 
such auto transportation company; to regu- 
late the accounts, service and safety of 
operations of each such auto transportation 
company; to require the filing of annual 
and other reports and of other data by such 
auto transportation companies; and to 
supervise and regulate auto transportation 
companies in all other matters affecting the 
relationship betwcen such auto transporta- 
tion companies and the traveling and ship- 
ping public. 

The Commission shall have power and au- 
thority, by general order or otherwise, to 
prescribe rules and regulations in conform- 
ity with this act, applicable to any and all 
such auto transportation companies; and 
within such limits shall have power and au- 
thority to make orders and to prescribe rules 
and regulations affecting auto transportation 
companies. 


The Commission may, at any time, by its 
order duly entered after a hearing had upon 
notice to the holder of any certificate here- 
under and an opportunity to such holder 
to be heard, at which it shall be proven that 
such holder willfully violates or refuses to 
observe any of its proper orders, rules or 
regulations, suspend, revoke, alter or amend 
any certificate issued under the provisions 
of this section, but the holder of such cer- 
tificate shall have all the rights of re- 
hearing, review and appeal as to such order 
of the Commission as is provided for in sec- 
tion 6 of this act. Rem. Comp. Stat., sec. 
6389. 

Sec. 4. No auto transportation company 
shall hereafter operate ior the transporta- 
tion of persons and, or, property for com- 
pensation between fixed termini or over a 
regular route in this State, without first 
having obtained from the Commission un- 
der the provisions of this act a certificate 
declaring that public convenience and neces- 
sity require such operation; but a cervificate 
shall be granted when it appears to the 
satisfication of the Commission that such 
person, firm or corporation was actually 
operating in good faith. over the route for 
which such certificate shall be sought on 
Jan. 15, 1921. 

Any» right, privilege, certificate held, 
owned or obtained by an auto transporta- 
tion company may be sold, assigned, leased, 
transferred or inherited as other property, 
only upon authorization by the Commission. 

The Commission shall have power, after 
hearing, when the applicant requests a cer- 
tificate to operate in a territory already 
served by a certificate holder under this act, 
only when the existine auto transportation 
company or companies serving such territory 
will not provide the same to the satisfaction 
of the Commission, and in all other cases 
with or without hearing, to issue said cer- 
tificate as prayed for; or for good cause 
shown to refuse to issue same, or to issue 
it for the partial exercise only of said privi- 
lege sought, and may attach to the exercise 
of the rights granted by said certificate to 
such terms and conditions as, in its jude- 
ment, the public convenience and necessity 
may require. Rem. Comp. Stat., sec, 6390. 


Rights of the State 


Against Certificate Holder 


(What was then the public service com- | 
mission, spoken of as the “Commission,” is | 
now the Department of Public Works.) 

By the enforcement and operation of 
such regulatory powers the State does not 
barter or give away its right to protect its 
citizens against a certificate holder in- 
clined to be monopolistic and oppressive. 
The so-called exclusiveness of the rights 
of a certificate holder to transport per- 
sons and (or) property over a given route 
between fixed termini, is not without ef- 
fective qualification and limitation. 

In the second paragraph of section 3, 
Rem. Comp. Stat., section 6389, provision 
is made by which the State through its 
department may, without further aid from 
the legislature, under proper conditions 
and circunistances, suspend, revoke, alter 
or amend any certificate issued under the 
provisions of the law. The egronting of 
franchises may, in some instances, be ex- 
clusive, but they are always subject to 
regulation, and may be cancelled when- 
ever the holders fail to adequately and 
satisfactorily perform the duties of a com- 
mon carrier. And, as stated in section 4 
of the act, Rem. Comp. Stat., section 6390: 

The Commission shall have power * * * 

when the applicant requests a_ certificate 
to operate in a territory already served by 
a certificate holder under this act, onty 
when the existing auto transportation com- 
pany or companies serving such territory 
will not provide the same to the satisfac- 
tion of the Commission, * * * to issue said 
certificate as prayed for. 

Clearly, in scope these statutes embrace, 
among others, the situation of a territory 
already served by an existing auto trans- 
portation company or companies into 
which the department has the power to 
admit still another certificate holder, 
when, of course, the one or those already 
serving the territory do not provide satis- 
factory service. 


Rendering of Adequate 


Service at Moderate Cost 


The relation of the holders of certifi- 
cates towards the public, as to whether it 


| is monopolistic, must be measured not by 


their inclination or choice of possible op- 
pression, but by ascertaining if they can 
be compelled to render fair and reason- 
able service at proper rates to the “satis- 
taction of the commission"—the State; 
and to say that, by the observance and 
enforcement of this law as to an existing 
auto transportation company or companies | 
serving a given territory, monopoly is fos- | 
tered, is inconsistent with the plainly ex- 
presed intent and purpose of the law that | 
all certificate holders shall furnish serv-| 
ice, including rates, to the satisfaction of 
the State. The monopoly interdicted by | 
the constitution is one whose activities | 
are hostile and oppressive to the common 
welfare, rather than those which at all 
times are subject to the dominion, judg- | 
ment and immediate regulation of the | 
State. | 

In addition to the considerations thus 
expressed as to the validity of the statutes 
with respect to this prohibition in the 
Constitution, as indicated by the terms} 
of the statutes, we may examine certain 
of our cases that counsel haye cited as 
favorable to their respective contentions. 

In this connection. it may be stated that 
a number of authorities from other juris- 
dictions, discusing statutes of a similar 
kind, have been called to our attention 
by respective counsel and urged or denied 
as being applicable, which authorities have 
been examined by us; but, as stated in 
effect in one of the briefs on behalf 
of the appellant, it is immaterial whether 
a similar statute having a similar pur- 
pose is or is not constitutional elsewhere, 
the question is whether or not this statute 
is_ valid. d 

North Springs Water Co. v. Tacoma, 


orks 


| tion. 


| by 


a1! 


| Wash. 517, 58 Pac. 773, 47 L. R. A. M4, 


is cited on behalf of the appellant in 
support of the contention, we understand, 
that the constitutional prohibition against 


monopolies is applicable to public service | 


franchises. In that case, the party seek- 
ing injunction against competition in the 


| exercise of rights under its franchise ad- 


mitted that the city was without power 
to grant an exclusive franchise. To the 
same effect is State ex rel. Telegraph Co. 
v. Spokane, 24 Wash. [3, 63 Pac. 1116, cited 
by counsel, where the court said: 


Previous Opinion 


Of Court Quoted 


“The argument against the power to 
grant an exclusive privilege is sound, and 
is fully sustained in the rule announced 
by this court in North Springs Water Co. 
v. Tacoma, 21 Wash. 517, 58 Pac. 773 47 
L. A. A. 214. 

“But the 
grant an 
arise here.” 

The question in the present case, how- 
ever, is not whether the Legislature has 
the power to grant a public service fran- 
chise of the kind prohibited by the Con- 
stitution, but, has it done so or attempted 
to do so by the statutes in question, and 
the cases just referred to afford no help 
im deciding that question, in our opinion. 

The case of Nicomen Boom Co. v. North 
Shore Boom & Diving Co., 40 Wash. 315, 
82 Pac. 412,”is also cited on behalf of tme 
appellant. In that case, there was a con- 
test between two boom companies with 
reference to the location of a boom site. 
The physical situation was such that the 
court said: “The booms as proposed by 
the plaintiff and defendant can not both 
be constructed.” 


The location was awarded by the judg- 
ment of this court to the plaintiff-appel- 
lant, the one first in time by way of loca- 
tion and improvements as required by the 
statute. It was argued, as the court said, 
that, if the appellant was permitted to 
occupy all of its platted location, it would 
“virtually place appellant in control of a 
monopoly of the booming business upon 
North River.” But the court answered 
— the limited question to be de- 
cided): 


“What may be the practital effect in 
that particular is not here for our con- 
sideration. We are simply called upon to 
determine appellant’s rights under its lo- 
cation, as eccorded to it by the State.” 

The court then said: “The Legislature 
has wisely provided to prevent an oppres- 
sive monopoly as against the public by 
limiting the maximum charee that may 
be made by a boom company to 75 cents 
per thousand feet.” 


to 
not 


question of the 


power 
exclusive privilege 


can 


Issuance of Certificate 


To Another Corporation 


Similarly, it may be said as to the 
present case that the Legislature has 
wisely provided to prevent an oppressive 
monopoly against the public by giving the 
department power to issue a cortleaie 
to another person or corporation to op- 
erate in a territory already served when- 
ever the one or ones already serving the 


| territory will not provide service to the 


satisfaction ofthe department. 


In the Nicomen Boom Co. case, just 
referred to, the court, after deciding the 
limited question involved as above stated, 
then called attention to an argument of 
counsel that the boom statutes contem- 
plated that more than one boom may exi&t 


;upon the same river, which argument the 


court said was true, showing that the 
Legislature had thereby made it clear 
“that it did not intend to authorize an 
unconstitutional monopoly ot a stream.” 
This statement and other similar ex- 
pressions by the court in that connection 
are urged in support of the appeal in 
the present case. 

But such discussion was, as a matter 
of fact, unnecessary and beyond the lim- 
ited question involved in that case and 
besides, the fact that, by the terms of 
the boom statute, it was made clear that 
the Legislature did not intend to create 
an unconstitutional monopoly, is not at 
all persuasive that, in the present case, 
different in substantial material respects 
as to the subject matter of the Act, the 
Legislature intended to authorize an un- 
constitutional monopoly. Justified conclu- 
sions in this respect are to be reacehd 
by a practical consideration of the scheme 
of the particular statute which, as al- 
ready stated, is ample in the present case 
to protect the rights of the public, with 
respect to the provision of the Consti- 
tution in question. 


Steamboat Case 


Held Not in Point 


Nor is the case of Manson y. Hunt, 82 
Wash. 291, 144 Pac. 45, in point. That 
case involved a contract between two 
steamboat companies which was held to 
be invalid under the latter provisions of 
this article and section of the Constitu- 
The case arose before steamboat 
companies were attempted to be regulated 
statute creating the department of 
public works or its predecessor, and of 


|course presented no question as to the 


validity of the Act involved in the present 
case. 


The cases of Inter City Auto Stage Co. 


v_ Bothell Bus Co., 139 Wash. 674, 247 Pac. | 


1040, and American Export Door Corpora- 


| turn, 


Decisions of the 


Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Oct. 29 
Harry A. Daugherty. Docket No. 41905. 
Petitionei, an attorney, and other 
attorneys contracted in writing to 
conduct law proceedings to establish 
the rights of an individual in a cer- 
tain trust estate: Said contract pro- 
vided that the attorneys were to share 
equally in 40 per cent of any amount 
which might be recovered for the 
client. It was understood and orally 
agreed among all the parties con- 
cerned that petitioner should not be 
required to render any services in 
such litigation, subsequent to the 
making of the contract, in order 
to receive his portion of the 
amount recovered, and he_ did 
not render services subsequently, 
He had rendered some _ professional 
services previous to the making of the 
contract. Before any amount was re- 
covered and before there was any as- 
surance that any would b2 recovered, 
petitioner made a gift to his wife of 
one-half of his interest in the con- 
tract. Later an amount was recovered 
and a portion thereof was paid to 
petitioner’s wife in accordance with 
the assignment of the contract inter- 
est to her. Held, that such amount as 
petitioner’s wife was entitled to and 
received under the assignment is tax- 
able to petitioner, following Lucas v. 
Earl, 281 U. S. 111; Edward J. Luce, 
18 B. T. A. 923; and John Leo Stack, 
22 B. T. A. 707. 


Palm Beach Mather Company. 
No. 43850. 


Upon change from accrual to in- 
stallment basis of accounting, double 
taxation does not-result from the in- 
clusion in gross income of amounts 
actually received in a taxable year 
on account of installment sales made 
and reported on an accrual basis of 
accounting as income in_ previous 
years. 

Upon change from accrual to in- 
stallment basis of accounting, col- 
lections in a taxable year on account 
of accounts reczivable representing 
sales in prior years are income in tax- 
able year and not a return of capital. 

Upon change from accrual to in- 
stallment basis, mere bookkeeping en- 
tries made in effecting change do not 
determine the character of the items 
and a reserve for bad debts is not in- 
come in the taxable year merely be- 
cause of a transfer by petitioner from 
the bad debt reserve account to in- 
com<e account. 


Darwin D. Martin. 
50946. 

Section 212(d) 
of 1926 does not 
take deductions 
installment basis. 


Docket 


Docket Nos. 44776, 


of the Revenue Act 
ermit taxpayers to 
or losses upon the 


tion v. John A. Gauger Co., 154 Wash. 
514, 283 Pac. 462, are mentioned first and 
are relied on by the respondent, and, in 
criticised counsel on behalf of 
the appellant. 

The first of the cases involved a con- 
tract made after the effective date of 
the legislative act we are now consider- 
ing, between two competing applicants be- 
fore the Department for a certificate of 
convenience and necessity, by which they 
attempted to adjust the controversy be- 
tween them and have the certificate run 
to one of them. It was a private con- 
tract made, as expressly stated in the 
contract, subject to the approval of the 
Department of Public Works, thus rec- 
ognizing the fact that the business of 
common carrier, as defined by the stat- 
utes, along the public highways of the 
State, was not a subject to be regulated 
by private treaty. 

The other of the two cases involved 
a contract entered into by a number of 
industrial corporations of this State whose 
business was in no way attempted to be 


controlled by any regulatory body or com- | 


mission. ‘The contract was successfully 
attacked because it violated the consti- 
tutional provision against monopolies, and 
was void under the common law because 
it sought to accompish an unreasonable 
restraint of trade. 


Statutes Are Declared 
To Be Constitutional 


Interesting as any attempt at analysis 
of these two cases would be, as having 
any effect upon the question now before 
us, we refrain from doing so because they 
did not involve the precise question with 
which we are dealing. A number of other 
cases by this court are also mentioned by 
counsel, none of which proceed otherwise 
than upon the idea that the act in ques- 
tion is constitutional but no one of them, 
as we understand, presents the precise 
question in this case. However, upon 
due consideration of the terms of the 
statutes and the manifest intention and 
purpose of the legislature, we are satis- 
fied as already stated that they do not 
violate this provision of the constitution. 

Closely akin to the question just dis- 
cussed, it is further argued on behalf of 
the appellant that the statutes violate 
Art. I, sec. 12, of the constitution which 
guarantees equal protection to all citi- 
zens. Reliance is had on a portion of 
subdivision “d,” section 1 of the act wherein 


lafter defining the term “auto transporta- 


tion company,” it says: 

“Provided, that the term ‘auto trans- 
portation company, as used in this act, 
shall not include corporations or persons, 
their lessees, trustees, receivers or trus- 
tees appointed by any court whatsoever, 
in so far as they own, control, operate o1 
manage taxicabs, hotel buses, school buses, 
motor propelled vehicles, operated exclu- 
sively in transporting agricultural, horti- 
cultural, or dairy or other farm products 
from the point of production to the 
market, or any other carrier which does 
not come within the term ‘auto transpor- 
tation company’ as herein defined.” Laws 
of 1921, p. 338, Rem. Comp. Stat., sec. 6387. 

But that does not amount to a dis- 


« NoTICcES OF PATENT SUITS » 


Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
Sec. 4921, R.S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922 


1236533, F Black, Axle stretcher stover 
and bender; 1299292, S. F. Borkey, Axle 
stretching machine (to annul); 1353987, 
same, Method of forming axles (to annul), 
D. C.. W. D. Mich., S. Div.. Doc. E 2459, F 
A. Black v. S. F. Borkey. Discontinued 
Sept. 8, 1931. 


1258634, E. E. 


A 


Neal, Taper roller bearing 
filed Sept. 11. 1931, D. C. E& D. Mich., S. 
Div., Doc. 4965. The Timken Roller Bearing 
Co. v. Bower Roller Bearing Co. 
1298183, F. E. d’'Humy, Garage, filed Sept. 
2. 1931, D. C.. S. D. Ml. (Springfield), Doc. 
Ramp Buildings Corp. v. Tulsa Oil Co., 


1307733. A. V. Gullborg. Lubricating appa- 
ratus, 1307734. same, Lubricating means, 
1475980, O. Zerk, Lubricating apparatus, filed 
Sept. 8, 1931, D. C.. Kans., 2d Div., Doc. 
E 656-N, Alemite Corp. v. F. Cavanee, et al. 
(Cc. & S. Auto Supply Co.) 


1307734, 1475980. (See 1307733.) 

1353987. (See 1236533.) 

1369751, A. B. Leech, Apparatus for pro- 
ducing illuminated motion effects, 1761802, 
A. Sabath, Transparency, filed Sept. 9. 1931, 
D. C.. S. D. N. ¥.. Doc. E 62/13. Scene-In- 
Action Corp. v. L. Rose (Rose Merchandise 
Trading Co.) 

1369910. (See 1801917.) 

1516281, A. Eisner. Rack 
1931, D. C., S. D. N. Y. Doc 
Garment Rack Co., Inc., v. 
ware Co., Inc., et al. 

1526982, E. W. Hill, 
Sept. 8 1931, D. Cc. S i Pe ee 
61/399, A. B. Dick Co. v. Duplicating Ma- 
chine Supply Corp., et al 

1593302, E. B. Hiatt, Basket 
filed Sept. 12. 1931, C. C. A 
11666. Carpenter-Hiatt Sales 
Stek-O Corp 

1594490, E. C. Bertolet, Method of dyeing 
bone and the product produced thereof, C 
C. A.. 3d Cir., Doc. 4487. G. K. Hale Mfg. Co. 
v. Hafleigh & Co.. et al Decree affirmed 
Sept. 9. 1931 

1615813. R. T. Romine 
dling material, 1644278 
paratus for sheet metal, 
aratus an 

. C., S. D. Ohio, W. Div., Doc. E 669, R. T. 


filed Sept. 10, 
E 62/18, Chelsea 
Berman Hard- 


Stencil 
D 


sheet. filed 


liner. appeal 
2d Cir.. Doc, 
Co. vy. Clark- 


Method of han- 
same, Bracing ap- 


1745054, same, Ap- 


method for handling metal, | N. Y. 


Romine v. American Rolling Mill Co. Dis- 
missed Sept. 2. 1931. 

1644278. (See 1615813.) 

1650540, R. T. Romine, Method and appa- 
ratus for handling material, D. C s. D. 
Onio, W. Div.. Doc. E 640, R. T. Romine v 
American Rolling Mill Co. Dismissed Sepi 
2, 1931 

1680208. G. Weiss, 
chine, 1794358, W. Bauer. K 
chine. filed Sept. 10. 1931, D. C.. M. D 
Doc. 853, @nternational Cellucotton 
ucts Co. vy. Celedonia Cellulose Co.., Inc. 

1744016. A. P. Steckel, Metal rolling 1779, - 
195, same, Method and apparatus for roli- 
ing thin sheet-like material, filed Sept 9 
1931, D. C.. N. D. Ohio. E. Div., Doc. 3953, 
Mesga Machine Co. v. The Cold Metal Proc- 
ess Co 

1745047. 


Absorbent pad 
Pad making 


ma- 

ma- 
Pa 

Prod- 


* 

R. T. Romine, Car loading appa- 
ratus, 1745055, 1745050, same, Method and 
apparatus for handling material, 1745056 
same, Method and apparatus for shipping 
metal, D. C., S. D. Ohio, W. Div., Doc. E 670, 
R. T. Romine v. American Rolling Mill Co. 
Dismissed Sept. 2, 1931. 

1745050, 1745055. 1745056. 

1745054. (See 1615813.) 

1761802. (See 1369751.) 

1771797, D. L. Lewis, Apparatus for open- 
ing cement sacks and dumping the cement 
into cement mixers. filed Aug. 22. 1931, D 
Cc.. W. D. Okla. (Oklahoma); Doc. E 1264, 
Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Co. v. In- 
dependent Oil Well Cementing Co 

1779195. (See 1744016.) 

1784466. O. Rensonnet. Steering sight 
adapted to be fitted to mud guards of mo- 
tor vehicles, filed Sept. 8, 1931. D. C., S. D 
N. Y¥.. Doc. E 62/3. Casco Products Corp., 
et al.. v. S. Kennv (Chrome Products Co.) 

1794358 (S e 1630268.) 

1795167. L. Gross, Successive immersion 
device, filed Sept. 10. 1931, D. C.. S. D. N. Y., 
Doc. E 62/17, L. Gross, et al., v. Klett Mig 
Co.. Ic., et al 

1801917. S. W 
910, J. E. Whilt. Safetv 
filed Sept. 11. 1931, D. C.. S. D. N. Y 
E 62/29, Hayes Track Appliance Co. \ 
Q. & C. Co 

Re. 17885. J. H. Hanowitch. Shirt collar 
stiffener, filed Sept. 10, 1931, D. C.. S. D 
Doc. E 62/27, Lakewood’s Patents 
Beauer Shirt Co., Inc. 


(See 1745047.) 


Scotch block. 1369- 
anchoring block, 
Doc 
The 


Haves 


Corp. v. 


} act. 
| not included are not only those who 


Avruorizen Statements Onty Are Presentren Heretn, Betne 
Pus.isHen Witnovt Comment BY THE Unritep States DatLY 


—— 


Court Valuations ° 


On Imports From 
World Markets 


Items Involved, Together 
With Country of Export 
And Name of the Import- 
er, Are Enumerated 


New York, Oct. 29.—Recent reappraise- 
ment decisions, fixing valuations for duty 
assessment purposes, announced here by 
the United States Customs Court, cover 
merchandise entered from the four cor- 
ners of the world. The items involved, 
together with the country of exportation 
and the name of the importer, are given 
below ‘details may be obtained from the 
Customs Court at New York). 

Perfumery from Paris, entered at New York 
by Veolay, Inc. 

Perfumery from Paris, gntered at New York 
by J. E. Bernard & Co., Inc., for the Caron 
Corp 

Leather goods, etc., from Offenbach-on-Main, 
Germany, entered at Newark, N. J., by L. 
Bamberger & Co 

Silk wearing apparel from Shanghai, China, 
entered at San Diego, Calif., by the Marston 
Co. 

Silverware from London, entered at New 
York by R. F. Downing & Co., Inc., for an ¢ 
unnamed Boston import house. 

Persian carpets from Sultanabad, Peria, en- 
tered at Durham, N. C., by Ellis Joseph. 

Wheat flour (dumping duty), from Moose 
Jaw and other places in Canada. entered at » 
Buffalo by C. J. Tower & Sons, customs 
brokers for American importers. 

Ortho-cresol from Ludwigshafen, Germany, 
entered at St. Louis by the Monsanto Chemical 


| Works 


Table linen from Belfast, 
York by R. H. Macy & Co. 

Specimens of natural history (game birds) 
from London,,entered at New York by the 
American Museum of Natural History 

Leather slippers from Prague, Czechslovakia, 
entered at New York by Frans Stein and B. 
Lindner & Brother 

Steel beads from Paris, entered at New York 
by A. & H. Veith. 

Cello wrapping paper from Hamburg, Ger- 
many, entered at Boston by T. D. Downing Co. 

Jute paddings from Brechin, Scotland, en- 
tered at New York by J. Lunitz & Sons. 

Earthenware and chinaware from Nagoya, 
Japan, entered at Boston by the F. W. Wool- 
worth Co, 

Cotton nets from Caudry, 
at Baltimore by P. J. McEvoy. 

Leather shoes from Kostelec n. Orlici, 
Czechoslovakia, entered at Washington, D. C., 
by L. P. Seibold, Inc. . 

Diamine scarlet 3 B from Frankfort, 
many, entered at New 
Dyestuff Corp. 

Paper boxes from Courbevoie, France. en- 
hg at New York by the Lionel Trading Co., 
ne. 

Afichovies from Trieste, Italy, entered at 
New York by Neuman & Schwiers Co., Inc. 

Decorated glassware from Orsjo, Sweden, en- 
tered at New York by B. Tomby & Company 4 

Metal mesh bags from Muhlbacher, Get 
many, entered at New York by D. Lisner & 
Company 
Cut glassware entered at Newark, N. J., by 
Bamberger & Company. 

Machinery from Magdeburg-Neustadt. Ger- 
many, entered at New York by the Candy & 
Chocolate Equipment Co., Inc 

Steel pins from Leeds. England. entered at 
Providence, R. I., by William Miller & Co. 

Peeled tomatoes from Naples, Italy. and 
entered at Providence, R. I., by United Im- 
porters, Inc. 

Cotton ticking from Ruckersdorf. Czecho- 
slovakia, entered at New York by the Ameri- 
can Importing Company. 

Piano accordions from Castelfidardo, Italy, 
and entered at Chicago by J. E. Bernard & 
Co., Inc 

Linen articles, Irish, from Belfast. entered 
at Baltimore by Samuel Shapiro & Co. (L. B. 
Herbst Corp.) 

Silk velvet from Krefeld. Germany, entered 
at New York by Henry Maier 

Phosphate rock from Casablanca. Morocco, 
entered at Baltimore by J. H. Cottman & Co. 


entered at New 


France, entered 


Ger- 
York by the General 


L 


crimination between common carriers or 
carriers of the same class. Those enum- 
erated in the proviso are simply not in- 
cluded in the term “auto transportation 
company,” as that term is used in the 
definition of common carriers under the 
Those that are stated or named as 
“* * * own, control, operate or man- 
age taxicabs. hotel buses, school buses, 
motor propelled vehicles, operated exclu- 
Sively in transporting agricultural, horti- 
cultural, or dairy or other farm products 
from the point of production to the mar- 
ket,” 

but also 


“se * 


* any other carrier which does not 
come within the term ‘auto transportation 
company’ as herein defined.” 


_ In the last analysis, all of the language 
in the proviso is the equivalent of say- 
ing that all carriers who do not come 
within the térm “ ‘auto transportation 
company’ as herein defined” are excluded. 
Thus, in a way, all carriers are divided 
into two classes: First, those who come 
within the term “auto transportation 
company” as defined in the act, and, 
second, those who, by exclusion do not— 
thescne common carriers, the others not 
common carriers, the latter being com- 


,monly spoken of *s private carriers. 


Power of Legislature 


To Classify Carriers 


The Act applies to the whole of one 
class -and not to any of the other. The 
classification is natural and reasonable 
rather than arbitrary, and_ therefore 
within the recognized discretionary power 
of the Legislature to classify. The classi- 
fication creates a difference not in de- 
gree, but in kind, and treats alike all 
those included in the class of common 
carriers, while all other carriers are 
treated alike by not being included. 

The case of Smith v. Cahoon, 51 Sup. 
Ct. 582, U. S. Adv Ops 1930-31, 812. is 
cited and relied on by appellant in this 
respect In our opinion, it is not helpful 
to the appellant, but, on the contrary, 
is authority indirectly for the other side. 
That case arose under a statute of Florida 
giving the State Railroad Commission 
power to regulate auto transportation 
companies. It defined “auto transportation 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 


Journal of Proceedings 
/ In the Supreme Court 


President: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice McReynolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, 
Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice Butler, 
Mr. Justice Stone and Mr. Justice Roberts. 

Arthur H. Schwartz. of New York City; 
Louis A. Gravelle, of Washington, D. C.; Eu- 
gene F. Bogan. of Washington. D. C.; and 
Clarence T. Arai, of Seattle, Wash., were ad- 
mitted to practice 

No. 282 Norman S. Bowles 
The United States of America. Order denying 
petition for writ of certiorari withheld on 
motion of Mr. John Philip Hill for the peti- 
tioner 

No. 122. Champlin Refining Company, ap- 
pellant. v. Corporation Commission of the 
State of Oklahoma, et al.. etc. Passed to 
follow No. 185. Champlin Refining Company 
v. Corporation Commission, etc., and No. 486, 
Corporation Commission. etc.. v. Champlin 
Refining Company, on motion of Mr. Harry 
O. Glasser for the appellant 

No. 66. Ray Lyman Wilbur 
the Interior, petitioner. v. The United States 
of America, «x rel. The Vindicator Consoli- 
dated Gold Mining Company; and 

No. 67. Rav Lyman Wilbur, as Secretary of 
the Interior, petitioner, v. The United States 
of America, ex rel. Chestatee Pyrites & Chem- 
ical Corporation. Argument continued by Mr, 
Assistant Attorney “General Richardson for 
the petitioner; by Mr. Edgar Watkins for the 
respondents and concluded by Mr. Assistant 
Attorney General Richardson for the peti- 
tioner 

Adjourned until 


petitioner, v, 


as Secretary of 


9 


Nov. at 12 o'clock. 


WANTED 
PATENT ATTORNEY 


To handle all patent and trademark 
matters for large manufacturing com- 
pany with main office in Néw York City 
Send full details of qualifications and 
experience, also personal particulars to 
Box 31 The United States Daily. 





@ Commission. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 





Supervision Fees 
Paid by Louisville 
_ Utility Describe 


Engineering Payments Also 
Reported by Examiner 
During Inquiry of Trade 
Commission 


The Louisville Gas & Electric Company 
paid to the Bllyesby Engineering and Man- 
agement Corporation $2,196,129 in super- 
vision and engineering fees from 1922 to 
1927, of which $1,014,327 was charged to 
affiliated companies of the Louisville 
group, Andrew W. Wilcox, examiner for 
the Federal Trade Commission, testified 
Oct. 29 at a hearing by the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investigation of 
public utilities. 

The supervision fees, Mr. 
plained, are based on a percentage of the 
gross receipts of the companies super- 
vised, while the engineering fees are a 
percentage of the cost of construction di- 
rected by the engineering and manage- 
ment corporation. The Bllyesby Engineer- 
ing and Management Corporation, he said, 
is a member of the Standard Gas + 
tric Company group, as 1S the Louisville 





Wilcox ex- 


¢ 


ompany. 
. Mr Wilcox testified that he had exam- 
ined the records of the Louisville com- 


information on it 
of Kentucky and 
Louisville, 


pany and had obtained 
from the State Auditor I 
the Public nena oh aa of 

city regulatory body. a 
. The Louisville company does not produce 
gas or electricty itself, Mr. Wilcos. s00. 
it is purely a distributing company. t 
purchases power and gas from other con- 
cerns, nearly all from affiliated companie s. 
In 1929, for instance, it bought 95 per 
cent of its electricity requirements from 
two affiliated companies, 96,292,000 kilo- 
watt hours coming* from the Kentucky 
Coke Company and 215,694,000 from the 
Louisville Hydroelectric Company. 

Payments for Power 

The Louisville company paid the Ken- 
tucky Coke Company 1 cent per kilowatt 
hour for electricity in that year, he said, 
and the Louisville Hydroeleciric Company 
2 mills per kilowatt hour. The cones 
Coke Company was paid also $1,000,00 
for standby service in 1929, he said. ae 

The Louisville company did, however, 
own eclectricity-producing properties, but 
it leased them to the subsidiary com- 
panies which operated them, Mr. W ilcox 
said. The same ae — to gas- 

roducin roperties, he said. : 
Prone Lauteville company was formed in 
1913, at the instance of H. M. Byllesby & 

& Company, Inc., Mr. Wilcox testified. It 

took over the properties of three predeces- 
sor companies which had been consoli- 
dated and shortly thereafter absorbed 
three more companies, so that in 1915. it 
was the owner of all the public utility 
electric and gas properties and franchises 
in Louisville. ; 

The total purchase price for these prop- 
erties, Mr. Wilcox said, was $17,450,534, 
which was about $500,000 more than the 
value of the properties a short time be- 
fore on the books of the predecessor com- 
panies. However, he explained, this did 
not in his opinion constitute a write-up 
of the property values, since it was likely 
that construction may have added to the 
value of the properties between the time 
of the valuation on the predecessors’ books 
and the time of the acquisition by the 
Louisville company. 

Capital Structure 

Mr. Wilcox then reviewed the balance 
sheets and capital structure of the Louis- 
ville company. blag = pee ee 
open accounts in the Louisvi Zrour 
ouieh on Dec. 31, 1928, totaled $19,153,036, 
he said. consisting largely of advances by 
the distributing company, Louisville Gas & 
Electric Company of Kentucky, to the 
holding company, Louisville Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, of Delaware. There was a 
balance of unamortized debt discount and 
expense at the end of 1927 totaling $5,- 
288,061, he said. ; 

Debt Consolidated 

The Louisville company in 1922 con- 
solidated all its funded debt into one 
bond issue, of which $150,000,000 was au- 
thorized, Mr. Wilcox tesified. Shortly 
thereafter it issued $20,805,000 of these 
bonds, largely to Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank at $87. Discounts and expense on 
this issue were $2,722,780. 

In 1925 the common stock account of 
the company was revised, Mr. Wilcox 
said, and 200,000 shares were issued to 
the holding company. Louisville Gas & 
Electric Company of Delaware, at $10 a 
share. This stock, he said, had equal 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 


’ Oklahoma to Set 
Oil Field Output 


Hearings Held to Determine the 
Allowable Production 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Oct. 29. 


Allowables for all prorated oil fields of 
Oklahoma will be prescribed by the State 
Corporation Commisison after considera- 
tion of testimony by oil producers,. re- 
finers, marketers and buyers at the 
proration hearing which began this week, 
according to oral announcement at the 
office of the Commission. Additional in- 
formation was made available as follows: 

This proration hearing is the first in 
several months. For a number of months 
the proration orders have been merely ex- 

é@ tensions of orders previously fixed by the 
Then for two monthe the 
oil fields were closed down under the 
Governor's martial law edict. : 

Production of the State now is ranging 
around 525,000 barrels daily. Recom- 
mendations made to the Corporation Com- 
mission by a committee of operators in- 
clude daily allowable of 545,000 barrels for 
the State, including a daily output of 
from 175,000 to 200,000 barrels by the 
Oklahoma City field 

This recommendation would place 
State’s production just a little below the 
amount apportioned to Oklahoma in the 
oil States’ compact designed to stabilize 
the industry. 

Witnesses representing purchasing com- 
panies such as the Sinclair Oil and Re- 
fining Co., Wilcox Oil & Gas Co., Eason Oil 
Co.. Champlin Refining Co., the Crom- 
well-Franklin Oil Corporation and others 
testified they will buy about the same 
amount of oil in the next few months as 
thev have been buying 

Oil operators said at the hearing this 
indicated a demand for Oklahoma oil of 
about 545.000 barrels daily for the next 
two months, the period for which the next 
proration order is to apply. 


the 


State Insurance Official 
Resigns in New York 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 29 


The State Superintendent of Insurance, 
George S. Van Schaick, announced Oct 
29 the resignation of Samuel D. Macpeak 
as Third Deputy Superintendent of In- 
surance to take effect Oct. 31 at which 
time Mr. Macpeak will enter the general 
practice of law. 

Mr. Macpeak entered the Insurance De- 

artment Sept. 1, 1925, as secretary to 
ormer Superintendent James A. Beha, 
Mr. Van Schaick said, and subsequently 
became Third and Second Deputy. 

“Mr. Macpeak is a lawyer of excellent 
ability,” said Mr. Van Schaick, “and has 
done constructive work in the Depart- 
ment. Much of his time was devoted to 
legal questions arising and he leaves the 
Department with the good wishes of a 
host of friends.” 


G v. Roosevelt 
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“After Inspection of 


New York Commissioner Submits Proposal) 
P 


the British S ystem 





,,RANCES PERKINS, Industrial Commissioner of New York State, has submitted 
to Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt a report covering unemployment insurance. 
The first section of the report, a description of the British unemployment insurance 


plan, was printed in the issue of Oct. 29. 


The concluding section, suggesting a 


system for New York and other industrial States, operated under a joint authority 


such as the Port Authority of New York and New Jersey, 
+ 


The administration of 
ment insurance benefits in England is} 
carried on through the system of em- 
ployment exchanges, which are scattered 
all over Great Britain and Ireland. There 
are 417 actual employment exchanges 
maintained by the Government as central 
employment bureaus, as well as centers 
for the administration of the insurance 
benefits, and a very large number of 
branch exchanges in the smaller com- 
munities. Every town of any size at all, 
has either a branch or an exchange. The 
original function of the employment ex- 
change is, of course, to find work, and for 
the most part that is the main activity 
of these employment exchanges. A very 
large number of workers are placed in 
temporary or permanent employment in 
each year, and the system of utilizing 
the Public Employment Bureau as a 
means for recruiting workers in industry 
and as a means for workers to get jobs, is 
commonly accepted. 

The trade unions cooperate with these 
agencies when they have themselves, old 
established employment bureaus, and for 
the most part the employers who have 
had trade placements bureaus, clear their 
needs throug: the employment exchanges. 
As employmnt offices, the system works 
admirably. An insurance officer is at- 
tached to each exchange and passes upon 
the claims of workers for their benefits. 

The general insurance fund is collected 
by the sale of stamps When a man 
goes to work for the first time in an in- 
surance employment, he gets a little book, 
{much like the trade union membership 
books, from the local employment ex- 
change. He furnishes the exchange with 
a record which is useful in identifying 
him in the future. The first employer 
takes the book and keeps it in his pos- 
session as long as the worker remains 
in his employ. The employer buys stamps 
from the Government, paying for them, 
and attaches a stamp for each week of 
the worker's employment. The price of 
these stamps represents the contribution 
to the insurance fund, of the employer 
and of the worker. Half the cost is taken 
out of the worker’s wages. The workman 
has a right to look at his book, or ask 
for it at any time, and see that it has 
been properly stamped; and when he 
leaves the employ of his employer for 
any cause, the employer is obliged to de- 
liver to him the insurance book, stamped 
and brought up-to-date. 


the unemploy- 





If he goes to a new job, the process 
is gone over again. If, however, he gets 
no other job he takes the book to the 
employment exchange and it serves as a 
basis for his claim for benetfis. He de- 
posits the book as it is called, and signs 
on the local register. The local employ- 


ment officer makes his investigation as to 


the reasons why the worker is out of a 
jcb. He verifies his worker's statements 
and secures information from the em- 


ployer, on the basis of which he determines 
whether it is involuntary unemployment 
or otherwise. If the insurance officer 
finds it is involuntary unemployment, he 
so indicates and insurance benefits are 
paid at the local employment exchange, 
one day in each week. 


If the insurance officer is doubtful about 
the cause, doubtful about the application 
of the law. or doubtful as to the facts, 
the case goes to a court of referees, 
which workers and employers are both 
represented, and which is presided over 
by a competent legal officer. If this court 
sustains the emplgyment officer and finds 


against the worker, the worker has an 
appeal to an umpire, appointed by the 
Crown. His decision is final. There are 


nearly 300 courts of referees in the coun- 
try. There isone umpire and seven depu- 
ties, and it is the practice to attempt to 
follow precedents which have been es- 
tablished in other cases of close decision. 


Central Record System 
In Use Is Described 


An integral part of 
system is the claims and 
Kew. Here records of contributions 
made by employers and workers, and 
benefits received by each of the 12,000,000 
insured workers are kept. classified and 
analyzed. Certificates from the local ex- 
changes and the weekly receipts sent by 


administration 
record office at 


the 


the 


the werker when he receives his benefit. 
are filed at Kew, analyzed and checked 
for their accuracy and correctness. This 


central record system, therefore, becomes 
a check on the local judicial and paying 
officers, and is one of the safeguards 
which have grown up under the system. 
The local insurance officer insists that the 
vorkers applying for benefits must be able 


and willing to work, and the local em- 
ployment offices seek to find work for 
them. 

If the unemployed workman is offered 


a job which his experience fits him for 
and at a rate of wages in line with the 
prevailing rate of wages in the com- 
munity. and he declines such a job, he 
is off the benefits automatically, but has 
a right to appeal to the referees to de- 
termine whether his declination was justi- 
flable 
erees and.of the insurance officers to hold 
that a worker may not accept a job at 
a wage markedly below that paid in the 
community for the same work; but the 
officers have in general been liberal in 
the interpretation of what constitutes 
training for a job, and have encouraged 
men to go into jobs of lesser skill when 
their own skill was not available An 
interesting and importafit incidental de- 
velopment has been the training centers, 
established by the Ministry of Laboy, in 
different parts of England, in an atiémpt 
te. train men and women, in the depressed 
trddes where there is unlikely to be much 
revival of employment, for other jobs. in 
which a different kind and quality of = 
is needed Some of these centers ae 
frankly reconditioning centers, planned 
principally to build up the _ physical 
trength and morale of those who have 
grown soft through a rather long period 
of unemployment. as has been the case 
in the mining districts. 

A considerable degree of success has 
come to these training centers, particu- 
larly when the selection of the persons 
for training has been made wisely, with 
due regard to thelr age, family nmnec- 
tions, general intelligence, and so forth. 
A deliberate effort has been made to 
train a part of the population of the 
depressed areas, through training centers, 
into the south of England, and into the 
industries where there is some extension 
likely. This is, of course, contrary to the 
habits of the English people, who tend to 


remain in the towns where they were 
born, and probably without Government 
assistance and encouragement, Welsh 


miners and Scoich shipbuilders could not 
be made into London hotel waiters and 
suburban steamfitters, 

The training given by these centers is 
extremely practical, and the trades have 
been selected realistically both for men 
and women. The local insurance offices 
administer work tests with  inteVigence 
and some severity. There are, however, not 
enough jobs offered to make it possible 
to offer one to every applicant for ben- 
efits. In order to fulfill the real needs 
of industry, the employment exchange 
must send to the jobs offered by em- 
ployers, the people who are really fitted 
for those jobs. and can not send them 


simply on the ground that they are needy. 
The extensions of the benefits from time 


at | 


It has been the policy of the ref-° 


follows in full text: 


to time, until checked by this recent ac- 
tion of the National Government, have 
resulted in the system of transitional ben- 
efits, or benefits in advance of contribu- 
tions. The extension of the benefits, 
which permitted the payment of trans- 
itional benefits to a worker who had | 
paid eight or more contributions to the 
fund during the previous two years, or 
30 contributions at any time, and the 
lifting of practically all time limits upon 
the extent of these benefits, has been the 
final act which strained the insurance 
fund to the breaking point. 


Brokers’ Position 


| organizations 





Should Take Part in Meetings | 
On Insurance Problems, | 


Says State Official 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 29. 

Insurance brokers’ associations should | 
take part in discussions relating to the) 
condition and operaton of insurance com- | 
panies which will be held at the meeting | 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners in New York. City in} 


| December, the third Deputy State Super- | 


intendent of Insurance, Samuel D. Mac- | 
peak, told the members of the General | 


| Brokers’ Association of the Metropolitan | 
| District Oct. 27. 


“I do not know that your association 
or any of the other brokers’ associations 
have been invited to participate in these 
proposed discussions,” Mr. Macpeak said. | 
“I do know, however, that your right to 
io so is a privilege that cannot be denied 


| you, and having that right, you are con- 


fronted 
reject. 


with a duty which you cannot 
Your organization and _ similar 
cey and should establish 
themselves as a permanent factor, pre- 


The trans-/| venting any individual or group of com- 


itional benefits, as they are called, are the| missioners from committing any act which 


only part of these benefits paid by the] is 
British system, which can truthfully be! jurious or illegal.” 


called a dole. They have been paid since | 


1929 entirely by the loans from the State | ty 


treasury. 


Policies Regarding 


Transitional Benefits 

There are somewhere between 500,000 
and 600,000 such people. In the English 
system, from 1920 until the recent Gov- 
ernment action there has been no sharp 
line drawn between insurance and re- 
lief. This has tended to confuse foreign 
observers, and has undoubtedly confused 
the management of the entire program of 
the reliet of unemployment in England. 
There is no reason why such a mistake 
should ever be repeated again in any 
industrial country. It should be clearly 


understood that an insurance scheme has 
definite limits, and those should be care- 
fully observed. 


The benefits can only reflect the pre- 
miums paid, and premiums can only be 
estimated if arbitrary limits are placed, 
originally at least, upon the amount of 
payments which can be made in any one 
year. If a fund collected out of pre- 
miums so figured, is inadequate to sup- 
port all the persons in distress because 


| chambers of the country. 


| 


of unemployment, then it will be neces- | 


sary to raise funds for public relief, either 
by taxation or by contribution, and such 
additional funds could always be admin- 
istered as relief, being kept separate and 
distinct from those payments which are 
made in the form of insurance. 


I visited all of the depressed areas, ex- 
cept Wales, and also all the southern 
counties, where there has been no ab- 
normal unemployment during the whole 
decade, and where there are, in 
places at least, conditions that resemble 
a boom. I visited local employment ex- 
changes and insurance offices, not only 
in the depressed area, but also in the 
normal areas. I sat in at the table, in 
the sessions of the referees, and observed 
the procedure in umpire’s court. I talked 
with the employers and workers as well, 
in the mining, textile and shipbuilding 
trades, and I talked with those who are 
working both as managers and as la- 
borers in some of the new industries, and 
particularly in the service trades which 
are springing up as an important factor 
in English life. I have had a fair knowl- 
edge of English social conditions in the 
past, and have known the slums and 
working class sections of London and 
other great cities for many years. 


Principle of the System 


In England Declared Sound 


There seemed to me no doubt that the 
compulsory insurance against the ordinary 
hazard of industrial unemployment has 
proved to be sound in principle in Eng- 
land, and that it, together with the social 
services which the government and county 
councils have been responsible for, are 
the basis of the tremendous improvement 
in the health, standard of living and the 
morale of the English working people, 
since the time of my last visit just before 
the war. The extreme poverty of English 
cities and of the backward agricultural 
districts was known only to a few Amer- 
ican observers in the past. It was a pov- 
erty which a London priest once referred 
to, to me, as “black poverty,” as com- 
pared with what he had seen in New 
York's slums and called “light hearted 
poverty.” There has been a great im- 
provement in spite of the long period of 
depression. I saw no symptoms of what 
some opservers have reported as “a bad 
morale.’ The insurance law has removed 
devastating fear as an element in the 
Situation and that in itself, combined with 
the absence of actual physical hunger, 
have done more than anything else to 
maintain morale. 


In the Midlands and along the Clyde 
side, there is apathy, dullness, sadness, 
but there has been little disorder and no 
violence, in communities that still re- 
member that English mobs have, in the 
past, sometimes taken things into their 
own hands in a_ disconcerting fashion. 
Apathy that one sees is of the sort that 
will be quickly dispelled if the mill whistle 
ever blows again. And in the midst of 
this apathy, there has been enough en- 
ergy left to operate cooperative societies 
successfully, and to take part in the com- 
munity activities of many sorts. 


There are, of course, many things which 
the American observer points out, as 
needing to be done in the interests of bet- 
ter standards of living, which do not 
occur to the British; village or town pop- 
ulation accustomed to old-fashioned sys- 
tems of sanitation and primitive ways of 
keeping warm. Nevertheless, communities 
are building sewerage disposal plants, 
paving streets, building new automobile 
highways and bypasses, and all of these 
supply a certain amount of work even 
in the depwessed areas. The most fre- 
quent answers which I had as to my 
query of the wisdom of the unemploy- 
ment scheme, fell into these three types: 
First, that the British people obviously 
could not let their brothers starve; second, 
that the insurance plan had prevented 
riots and violent-revolution; third, that 
the insurance benefits in the hands of so 
many thousands of workers, otherwise 
without funds. had kept up the purchas- 
ing power and kept money moving and 
had saved other British industries from 
the depression that had affected coal, 
textiles and shipbuilding. 


Actuarial Principles 
Advised as Guide 


One conclusion which I draw as a result 
of the system: The English people un- 
derstand their problem of unemployment 
and can analyze its component parts, as- 
signing its 
the basis for remedies, as we here in 
America can not do at the present time. 
The most conspicuous blunders of the 
British system have been those extensions 
of the system which political influences 
insisted upon, without the collection of 
the premiums which would have balanced 
the payments. Political minds which op- 
erated in Parliament during this period 
have apparently not had courage enough 
to insist upon the payment of the enor- 
mous premiums which would have been 
necessary, if the enormous added benefits 
were to have been justified. I doubt if 
American minds would be capable of ac- 
cepting the confusion of the business of 
insurance with the function of relief. 

In any plan which may be set up here 
in New York, I wish to recommend to you 


very strongly that there be a sound ac-! 





some | 


| 


economic causes and finding, 


arbitrary, capricious, oppressive, in- 
Mr. Macpeak said insurance brokers, as 
he representatives of the insurance buy- 
ing public, have a place in the councils 
of the Insurance Commissioners and must 


continue to be heard in the legislative 


tuarial principle, and that the benefits 


be strictly limited. 


As a turther result of my observations 
I can not recommend that any unemploy- 
ment insurance plan in this State at- 
tempt to make for division of the benefit 
fund or contribution of industries. Some 
industries show the hazard of unemploy- 
ment much more regularly than others. 
Building trades and garment trades for 
instance, are seasonal. 


We have no reliable figures, however, 
upon which to base rates for various in- 
dustries, nor is the technique of the pre- 
vention of unemployment well enough 
understood at the present time, nor suf- 


ficiently encouraged by our economic sys- | 


tem to make it either wise or just to 
insist upon each industry bearing alone 
the full cost of its unemployment. 


This is a social as well as an industrial 
problem, and the cost should be spread 
just as widely as possible. By this wide 
spread we get a sounder and more secure 
insurance plan. 


Third, any insurance plan should be 
drawn, I believe with the great emer- 
gencies in mind, rather than with the 
more or less regular but brief periods of 
unemployment. If unemployment benefits 
are paid for seasonal unemployment and 
for brief periods of unemployment between 
jobs, we can easily fritter away a large 
suum and perhaps encourage rather than 
discourage the continuance of the irreg- 
ular character of some industries. 


The fund should be collected from fair 
but not excessive premiums, and should 
be so safeguarded that it will be ade- 
quate for the heavy drains o fa wide- 
spread period of unemployment. For this 
reason I believe that it would be wise 
to require a long waiting eriod, cer- 
tainly as long as a month, before benefits 
can be paid. This could serve the insur- 
ance fund for emergencies which no de- 
gree of forethought or thrift on the part 
of the individual worker could provide 
or. 


Limitation Favored 


On Benefit Payments 


Fourth, I recommend that the number 
of weeks of benefit be strictly limited 
and that the benefits bear a definite re- 
lationship to the amount of contributions 
made or the premium paid. I recommend 
that the premiums should be paid wholly 


by the employer, and that the cost be as-| 
hazards | 


sessed as one of the industrial 
for which the industry itself must provide. 

There isqa certain theoretical justice 
in having each employe contribute to the 
fund, but the practical difficulties of ad- 
ministering so complicated a scheme lead 
to great confusion and in this country, 
where there is at best such great diffi- 
culty in continuous identification of in- 
dividual workers, it would, I think, be 
unduly complicated. 

The administration should be kept im- 
personal, and if the worker has made con- 
tribution to the fund, it introduces a 
highly personal element, in which indi- 
vidual ideas of justice are bound to clash 
If in the experimental stages the plan 
should break down, or the funds be in- 
adequate to pay the benefits, the state 
of mind of those who have made contri- 
butions will hardly bear describing. 

As a method of overcoming the com- 
plication,of competition between the in- 
dustries Sn different States, subject to 
different schedules of benefits under an 
unemployment insurance system, and also 
as a method of keeping what is commonly 


called politics from entering into the leg- | 
islative extension of the benefits and into! 


the administration of the law, I recom- 
mend for your consideration, the follow- 
ing plan; namely, that a group of in- 
dustrial States in the same area experi- 
ment with the formation of an insurance 
authority modeled on the Port Authority 
of New York and New Jersey. 

Such an authority might be set up by 
treaty between the States and be em- 
powered to underwrite unemployment in- 
surance in those States. It would func- 
tion as an insurance company, and ad- 
minister one fund for the participating 
States. This would save administration 
overhead, and would insure impersonal 
administration, and one remote from the 
political influence in the separate States. 


Insurance Authority 


To Administer Fund 


Terms of the members serving on such 
an authority could be fairly long and so 
provide for continuity, and the entire en- 
terprise could be run on a business basis. 
The seven industrial States of the East, 
whose governments met in Albany in Feb- 
ruary, 1931, might form a logical basis for 
such an insurance authority; or any two 
or three or four of them. 

All of these States have large industrial 
problems which they share in common 
and the extents of unemployment in these 
States. is on a comparable basis. Such 
an authority would have all the advantage 
of a corporate organization, but it would 
be a public body, and, therefore, free from 
the criticisms and disadvantages which 
would most certainly attach to an unem- 
ployment insurance system in the hands 
of private carriers, or to a noncompetitive 
State commission for whose political 
clearheadedness fear is so often expréssed 
in this country. 

In closing this brief report to you, I 
feel that I ought to draw your attention 
to a conclusion which I am sure you have 
already made yourself; namely, that un- 
employment insurance is not in any sense 
a cure for unemployment, but that it is 
a technique of extending a well-known 
principal, to offer some protection for the 
individual against the hazard of unem- 
ployment which, as an individual, he can 
in no way foresee or prevent. 

It arises out of the economic organi- 
zation of society, in which he must work. 
It will ease the burden of the individual 
in the face of this industrial hazard, and 
it will immensely relieve the community 
of the cost of. poor relief and charity 
in periods of unemployment, For while 
it cannot meet the total cost of unem- 
ployment relief, it will meet a very signifi- 
cant portion of that cost. even in a period 
of great depression, such as the one in 
which we are now. 


I should be glad to discuss this matter | 


with you further, if you care for more 
cosets information on any point in- 
volved. 


{of deductible policies. 
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To Reduce Auto: 


Insurance Rates 


Massachusetts Committees 
Report Six Measures to 
Legislature Designed to 
Lower 1932 Schedules 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 29. 

Six measures designed to bring about a 
reduction in rates under the compulsory 
automobile liability insurance law have 
been reported to the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature. They were presented by the Leg- 
islative Committees on Insurance and Ju- 
diciary which have been sitting jointly to 
consider bills suggested to correct the high 
rates proposed for 1932 by the State In- 
surance Commissioner, Merton L. Brown. 


One change suggested by the joint com- , 


mittee calls for the adoption of a system 
Under this pian 
the insured person would be required to 
pay the second $100 of any damages as- 
sessed against him under the compulsory 
insurance law as a result of an accident 
for which he was found responsible. Un- 
der this plan the insured would be com- 
pelled to make sad yao within 30 days 
of the time of final judgment. Penalty 
for failure to do so would be suspension 


of his auto license. 


Rating Board Suggested 
The committee report followed lengthy 
hearings and private sessions which be- 
shortly after 


the Legislature was 
called in special session by Gov. Ely 
Sept. 28. 


Another bill offered by the committee 
for consideration by the Legislature would 
establish a State board of rating and 
classification, composed of three members, 
whose duties would be to set rates and 
to handle the insurance problem in all 
its complexities. 

This board would comprise the Insur- 
ance Commissioner and two members to 
be appointed by the Governor, to serve 
at a salary of $5,000 each per vear. They 
would take over the authority of the 
present board of appeal now operating un- 
der the compulsory law, in addition to 
the rate making duties. The rates are 
now set by the Insurance Commissioner, 
under the terms of the law from figures 
supplied by the insurance companies and 
audited by the Insurance Department. 


‘Guest Claim’ Bill Reported 


The committee also reported the so- 
called “guest claim” bill which would bar 
any person from suing under the Com- 
pulsory Act, any person in whose car he 
was riding as a nonpaying guest at the 
time of an accident. Suits under com- 
mon law would still be allowable, under 
this proposal. 

A bill providing for prompt filing of 
notice of accidents with the Motor Ve- 
hicle Registry was also voted favorably 
and reported by the committee. This 
provision sets forth that notice of an 
accident in which injury occurs must be 
filed within 30 days of the accident. Sus- 
pension of license would follow failure to 
comply with this section, if the measure 
is adopted. 

Persons who give false addresses as the 
principal places where their motor vehi- 
cles are garaged in registering and in- 
suring them would have their licenses 
suspended, under another bill reported by 
the committee. This is intended to pre- 
vent fraud in giving false addresses by 
persons living in high rate areas who 
| register cars as being garaged in districts 
| where the premium is lower 

The other bill reported provides for 
notice to the parties involved when cases 
are defaulted. This measure is offered to 
provide protection to insurance companies, 


ahem ata 


Basis of Old-age Pensions 
. ° 
Is Revised in Alberta 

Savings at the rate of $25,000 a year 
will be made to the Alberta provincial gov- 
ernment treasury by the decision of the 
Dominion Government to take over 75 
per cent of the old age pensions, accord- 
ing to a report“from Consul S. C. Reat, 
Calgary, Alberta. 

The new arrangement will date from 
July of this year. It will involve a re- 
vision of the agreement between the prov- 
ince and the Dominion, but this is only a 
formality that will be speedily attended to 

The division of the responsibility for 
old-age pensions, as between the two gov- 
ernments, has heretofore been on a 50-50 
basis. Alberta's total budget for the pur- 
pose being $1,000.000. On this a saving of 
25 per cent will now be made to the 


province.—Issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 


INSURANCE 


Retailing Is Upheld In Com 


Kansas Act Found Proper Ex- 
ercise of Police Powers 

Of the State 

——-.- — | 

Torexa, Kans., Oct. 29. 

Constitutionality of the Kansas law, 

(Chap. 238, S. L. 1931) denying public 

utility companies the right to engage in 

retail mercantile business was upheld yes- | 

terday by State District Judge Otis S. 
Hungate of Shawnee County. 


Judge Hungate ruled the law to be a 
proper exercise of police power of the 
State and “reasonably within the power 
of the Legislature to protect citizens from 
monopolistic control.” e 

Appliances already sold by the utility 
retail stores may be collected for, and re- 
possessed articles may be legally resold, 
it was ruled by Judge Hungate. 

Suit to test the validity of the law was 
filed by 10 utility companies, which sought 
a permanent injunction against enforce- | 
ment by the State. Attorneys for the util- 
ity companies filed notice of appeal to 
the State Supreme Court. 


Regulation by States 
Of Power Projects 


In West Is Urged 


Federal Government Control 
Amounts to Invasion of 
Police Powers, Governors’ 
Conference Is Told 


PorTLAND, OrkeG., Oct. 29.—Oregon and 
the Pacific Northwest seeks the cooperation 
of all other Western States in securing Fed- 
eral development of hydroelectric power on 
such major rivers as the Columbia, and 
seek also recognition from the Govern- 
ment for State and local development of 
}such projects on unnavigable rivers wholly 
intrastate, it was asserted by Col. A. E. 
Clark, personal representative of Governor 


Julius L. Meier, of Oregon, in addressing 


;}the Western Governors’ Conference here 
yesterday 
;“Waters within States belong to the 


States as an incident to their sovereignty,” 
declared Col. Clark, “and the Government 
is invading the police powers of the States 
by regulating hydroelectric development, 
even to the prescribing of forms of ac- 
eounting that may be employed in devel- 
oping a project.” 
Not a Federal Concern 

Within the Federal domains, said Col. 
Clark, are practically all of these smalle» 
hydroelectric sites. Navigation and flood 
control are a Federal concern, but not 
hydro development, he said 


This question is of particular interest 
to the West, Col. Clark explained, be- 
cause the 11 western States have two- 
thirds of the potential water power in 


our continental domain, “and cheap power 
means industrial development, new 
wealth, new population, more employment 
for our people.” 

M. FE. Wilson, of Salt Lake City, invited 
all western States to participate in Utah's 
effort to secure more stability of public 
land grant titles, which comes up in the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
January, and to participate in an organ- 
ization that will request remedial legisla- 


tion of Congress should the court decision ! 


go agajnst them. 
More Economical 
Charles E. Winter, of Casper, Wyo., 
former Representative in Congress, de- 


clared that State control or public lands 
will be far more economical than Federal 
control, and said that high Federal offi- 
cials are now beginning to admil that 
argument. He gave as his opinion that 
uliimately the Federal Government will 
turn over to the States all public lands 
except the national parks. 

Hoval A. Smith, of Arizona, appearing 
at the invitation of Governor George W 
P. Hunt of that State, addressed the Gov- 
ernors on the subject of a copper tariff 

“The domestic copper miner,’ Mr 
Smith said, “cannot secure a commodity 
price within our domestic market unless 
he possesses sale control thereof The 
only way that sale control of our domestic 
market can be obtained is through the 
laying of sufficient duties to prevent the 
importation of foreign-produced copper at 
a cost price lower than the domestic 
product.” 


Statute Regulatin g Truck Carriers 


In Washington State Held to Be Valid 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


company” substantially as our statute 
does, but the proviso to it was in one 
respect materially different from our: 


The proviso was as follows: 


Provided, that the term “auto transporta- 
tion company" as used in this Act, shall not 
include corporations or persons engaged 


exclusively in the transportation of children 


to or from school, or any transportation 
company engaged exclusively in the trans- 
porting of agricultural, horticultural, dairy 


or other farm products and fresh and salt 
fish and oysters and sirimp from the point 
of production to the assembling or shipping 
point en route to primary market, or to 
motor vehicles used exclusively in trans- 
porting or delivering dairy products or any 
transportation company engaged in operat- 
ing taxicabs, or hotel buses from a depot 
to a hotel in the same town or city. 


Distinctions Between 


Classes of Carriers 


Smith was prosecuted for carrying on 
business as a private carrier for hire, in 
transporting merchandise for a tea com- 
pany over the public highways of that 
State without having obtained a certifi- 
cate of public convenience and necessity 
and without paying a tax as required by 
the statute. It was admitted by counsel 
in that case, and so considered by the 
court, that Smih was a private carrier. 
The court said: 

“The statute on its’ face makes no dis- 
tinction between common carriers and a 
private carrier such as the appellant. It 
applies, without any stated exception, to 
every auto transportation company within 
the statutory definition, and this admit- 
tedly included the appellant.” 


The finding and reasoning of the court 
was that, under that statute, there was 
no distinction between a common carrier 
and a private carrier such as the appel- 
lant—that is, a private carrier of merchan- 
dise for a tea company. The court said 
that that statute applied, without any 
stated exception, to every auto transporta- 
tion company within the statutory defini- 
tion, and that the appellant was there- 
fore included; that is, the statute, in 
stating those not included in the term 
“auto transportation company” as_ used 
in the Act, did not state or mention a 
private carriey of merchandise for a tea 
company, as it did some others, and that 
therefore it was included within the defi- 


nition of auto transportation company. 
it was held that the Act was arbitrarily 
discriminatory and violated the constitu- 


tional guaranty of equal protection of the 
laws. 

But that case is no authority here. That 
statute and ours are materially different 
|}in one very essential particular. That 
|statute excluded only a few or 


certain! 


enumerated private carriers, not mention- 
ing the carriers of merchandise for a tea 
company, and, by necessary implication, 
included all other private carriers, thus 
previding for the regulation of some pri- 
vate carriers while others were left alone 
It was an arbitrary classification within 
a class—a distinction without a difference. 


Statutes Are Held 
To Be Different 


To have saved that statute, the 
lature, upon enumerating certain 
of private carriers and excepting them 
from ths operation of the statute, as it 
did, should have further said “or all other 
private carriers,” just as our statute does; 
or, without specific enumeration of any 
kind of private carrier, simply excepted 
all private carriers, as our statute 
does, in effect, by using the words 
“or any other carrier which does not 
come within the term ‘auto transporta- 
tion company’ as herein defined.” 

It is further contended that the statutes 
contravene Article I, section 8, of the 
Constitution, which provides 

No law granting irrevocably any prit 
lege, franchise, or immunity shall be passed 
by the Legislature 

The argument is that, in conjunction 
with other provisions of the Constitution 
relied on, the fundamental idea was to 
prevent the creation of a monopoly in 
auto transpertation business. But we have 
already seen that the evil of that kind 
of monopoly, or any at all, has been pro- 
vided against the terms of the statute, 
fairly and reasonably interpreted, and to 
say that the issuance of a certificate of 
convenience and necessity, or permit to 
do busines on the State's public high- 
ways that are always subject to its con- 
trol, the business being at all times sub- 
ject to regulation by the department as 
to service and fares, constitutes an ir- 
revocable grant or privilege or franchise, 
is in a large way inconsistent, and has not 
been attempted by the statute, in our 
opinion. 


Legis- 
kinds 


Claim Regarding 
Insufficiency of Title 


Finally, it is claimed that the act is in- 
valid because of the insufficiency of its 
title, under Article II, section 19, of the 
Constitution, which provides: 

No bi!l shall embrace more than one sub- 
ject, and that shal! be expressed in the 
title 

The title of the act is as follows: 

An act providing for the additional su- 
| pervision and regulation of the transporta- 
tion of persons, and propery for compen- 
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Rate in Oklahoma 


Application of Insurance 
Carriers Is Opposed at 
Hearing by Officers of In- 


dustrial Groups 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Oct. 29. 

The State Insurance Board has started 
the postponed hearing on application of 
the National Council on Compensation 
Insurance for an average increase of 57.9 


per cent in Oklahoma premium rates, 
with representatives of the National 
Council and various organizations pre- 


senting testimony. 

Attorneys for Associated Industries of 
Oklahoma, opposing higher rates, declared 
that a study of figures filed by insurance 
companies for the five years up to 1929 
and other figures of premium collections 
and losses since that time shows some 
classifications should receive reductions in 
rates rather than increases. 

Would Cost $2,000,000 Yearly 


The increase in rates asked by the 
National Council would add more than 
$2,000,000 annually to the already bur- 
densome costs of insurance for Oklahoma 
industry, it was pointtd out. The Asso- 
ciated Industries presentation was in 
charge of Judge R. M. Rainey, general 
counsel, and Harry V. Kahle, secretary= 
treasurer. 

M. D. Harbaugh, Miami, Okla., 
of the Tri-State Zinc 
ducers’ Association, 
than 80 per cent of the production in 
that district, opposed the proposed rate 
of $10.78 per $100 of pay roll for that 
classification. He said the Kansas rate 
is $6.81, having been reduced recently 
from $7.18, and Missouri operators pay a 
rate of $8. 7 

E. E. Woods, Kansas City, Mo-. secre= 
tary-manager of *the Southwestern Lume 
bermen’s Association, said figures com- 
piled by Associated Industries showed no 
increased rate is deserved. An _ increase 
in rates for retail lumber dealers would 
be greatly to their disadvantage, Mr. 
Woods said, pointing out that since Jan. 
1 this year 33 lumber yards have ceased 
operation in Oklahoma. 


secretary 
and Lead Ore Pro- 
representing more 


| Past Experience Is Basis 
{ 


_A. Z. Skeiding, Long Island, N. Y., as- 
sistant actuary for the National Council 
on Compensation Insurance, said* com- 
pensation rates must be made for the 
future—for 1932, now. He said past ex- 
perience is a guide in determining future 
rates; and that in rate making there are 
two necessary steps, first to determine the 
general level of increase or decrease, then 
to apportion that among the different 
industries. 

The experience of the companies on 
Oklahoma business for 1929 and 1930 
show the need for a general increase of 
57.9 per cent in rates, Mr. Skelding said. 
He stated the experience of 1924 to 1928 
is used to apportion the increase among 
the different classifications. 

He told the Oklahoma Insurance Board, 
presided over by Jess G. Read, Insurance 
Commissioner, as chairman, that there 
are many factors increasing compensation 
Insurance costs now above those of several 
years ago 

Mr. Skelding said the estimated loss 
ratio for 1929 in Oklahoma was 91.3 per 
cent, but complete figures actually showed 
later a loss ratio for that year of 97.3 per 
cent. Similar estimates indicated a loss 
ratio of 105.8 per cent for 1930, but figures 
}completed up to June 30, 1930, showed the 
loss ratio actually was 111.1 per cent. 


Rates Raised in Other States 


He said increased rates have been 
granted in a number of States, with 
cases pending in others 


The insurance companies need the in- 
creased rate of 57.9 per cent to break 
even, Mr. Skelding said, expressing his 
opinion companies will not be able to con- 
tinue writing this kind of insurance un- 
less the increased rate is granted. 

The hearing was recessed by the Insure 
ance Board, with agreement that Jutige 
Rainey will cross-examine Mr. Skelding 
when the hearing reopens. 


Joint Agency Favored 
For Control of Lands 


Representative Cotton Plans 
Bill to Unify Present Bureaus 


Provision for thg consolidation of all 
agencies of the Fedtral Government deal- 
ing with public lands would be made in a 
bill which Representative Colton (Rep.), 
of Vernal, Utah, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Public Lands, stated Oct. 29 
he would introduce during the coming 
session of Congress. 

The proposal would provide for the cons 
solidation of the public lands divisionsgnly 
of the following bureaus: Public Domain, 
Park Service, National Forestst, and the 
Indian Service, the Chairman explained. 

Under which Government department 
the new agency would be placed could 
not be foretold by the Chairman at this 
time, although he said it would in all 
probability come under the Department 
of the Interior or the Department of 
Agriculture 

One of the vital points of the proposed 
measure, he said, would be the regulation 
of the public lands with respect to their 
control for grazing purposts. 

“There are over 200,000,000 acres of the 
public domain over which no one has 
control,” Mr. Colton explained. “The 
lands belong¢to the Government, but the 
Secretary of the Interior exercises no cone 
trol over them. In the past, these lands 
have been used extensively for grazin 
purposes, but the lack of control exercise 
over them has caused even these uses to 
become limited in the last few years. If 
control in this direction were to be ex- 
ercised the lands could be turned into 
valuable grazing locations.” 





Gasoline Taxes in Peru 
Check Use of Automobiles 


The nonuse of 4,000 automobiles in Peru 
is claimed by the Association of Automo- 
bile Importers of Peru to have resulted 
from taxes on gasoline consumption which 
the importers have requested the Governe 
ment to reduce. These taxes now amount 
to 72 per cent of the value of the gaso- 
line itself, they say. (Department of Come 
merce.) 


Lativa Auto Imports 


Automobile imports of Latvia have been 
reduced greatly since the Latvian governe 
ment increased the duty. (Department of 
Commerce.) 











sation over any public highway by motor 
propelled vehicle: Defining transportation 
companies and providing for additional sue 
pervision and regulation thereof by the 
Public Service Commission, providing for 
the enforcement of the provisions of this 
act and for the punishment of the viol&- 
tions thereof. Laws of 1921. p. 338. 

The only argument made in support of 
this assignment is that the title is mise 
leading in that the act actually grants 
or provides for monopoly in transportae 
tion. which subject is in no way indi- 
cated in the title. What we have said 
already, finding and holding that the 
statutes do not violate the constitutional 
provision against monopoly, is sufficient 
answer to the argument. 


Affirmed. Toiman, C. J., PaRKeR, Hobe 
|coms, and Main, JJ., concur. 
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egisters of the Unemployed 
Are Started by Many Cities By Public Refusal 
‘Labor Situation Is Little Changed During 


Week, Says President’s Organization 


Carriers’ Executives and 
Nine Members of I. C. C. 
Confer on Possibility of 
Reaching Agreement 


reports made public Oct. 28 by the Pr 
Relief. Registration of unemployed has 
tion of the first section of the Organiz 
Oct. 29.) 

Railroad executives, representing the 
advisory committee of the Association. ¢f | 
Railway Executives, conferred with nine | 


Georgia Cities 


Augusta: At a meeting held recently a 
Cc erce considefable sum was raised for the building 
s the Interstate omm >\of a new levee. Business men subscribed 
eennees oy ference held in | with the idea that instead of using steam 
Commission at a conteren shovels for this work that contractors would 


i t, 28 relative to reaching |employ hand labor and be reimbursed for 
Washington, Oct. 28 the so-called “pool- | the difference in cost of construction. 
an agreement upon the § Macon: Some improvement is noticed in 
ing plan made a condition ‘by the Com- 


Birmingham 


Birmingham, Ala.: The steel and building 
material manutacturing industries are un- 
changed from last week. A number of con- 


curred which are briefly as follows: 
The Dallas Manufacturing Company's tex- 


}the retail trade. a sae Pea for Oc- 
nae A s tober are expected to exceed those for Sep- 
mission to the granting of ean tember, a. Manut 
j rates. (Ex-parte ). Gainesville: Manufacturing establishments 
of freight ag did st comment upon running full time; retail business fair; farm 
The executives ai th tt products abundant; 

i nference Wi ne | keted; wholesale trade good; very little un- 
the result of their cor employment, and welfare work being ade- 
Commission. 4 ith the etd handled through the Community 

iy | erre wi hest. 
Executives who conf . -esident | -,NO change in the situation was reported 
ission were J. J. Pelley, president | from Savannah, Rome, Albany, 
Commi 
of the New oYrk, New Haven & Hartford | Waycross. 
Railroad; W. R. Cole, president of the | 
Louisville & Nashville, H. M. Scandrett, 
; j ilwaukee, St. 

resident of the Chicago, Milwauke R 
Paul & Pacific Railroad, and Alfred P. 
Thom, chief counsel of the Association 
of Railway Executives. ix Oct 

The committee of executives Semel * | tile mill at Huntsville, Ala., resumed full time 
29 reported back to the full membership | operations after a shutdown of some weeks, 
of the advisory committee of the AS- with approximately 500 employes now at work 
ociation of Railway Executives, which is |The Avondale Mills report that business on 
Si Paar ork out a compromise plan hand, due to the increase‘in cotton price, is 
striving to work ou a oad e- | Sufficient for full time operation of all plants 
in connection with the pooling ee for several months. These mills employ 3,600 
ment, according to information made The Unit Stove and Range Company report 
available at the Commission. 


Accident Toll Reducec 
At Grade Crossing 


ployment of 125 men for three months. The 

city last week let contracts for drainage and 

paving, totaling about $75.000 which will af- 

ford employment for about 100 men for from 

five to six months. The city also plans im- 

S& | provements costing about $110,000, using their 
own forces and giving employment to 150 men 
at present unemployed for three days per 
week for a period of about four months. 


Decrease of 238 Shown for 
First Seven Months of Year 


New Orleans 


New Orleans, La.: Business conditions, em- | 
ployment and port commerce in the New Or- 
leans district remain unchanged. 


Memphis 


Memphis, Tenn.: The employment situa- 
tion is slightly better and the gain for the 
week is estimated at about 2 per cent. The 
Ford plant, operated on a two days’ basis last 
week as against one day the preceding week. 
The Fisher Body Company is running 50 or 
60 per cent normal, and the Mursay Body 


Plant is still using the increased force taken 
on last week. 


According to a report from Knoxville, the 
employment situation in Tennessee has im- 


. . Tests 
§ SV Jtility 
Fees of Loui ville U u tb proved, and Nashville reports “industrial em- 
ployment increased 2 per cent over same week 


For S vision Outlined 

or : uper 1sloO in September, bringing the increase since | 

: Aug. 15 to 15 per cent.” Maj. Robert N. | 
[Continued from Page 7.1 Campbell, State Director of Employment, De- | 


. ; f partment of Labor, Knoxville, Tenn., reports: 
voting power with the common which had “A notable number of industries over the 


a par of $100. State have recently increased employment | 
Revenues of the gas business of the | Moor, © small number have CORES. ey 
company were $1,143.581 in 1919 and rose | for employment from agricultural’ vostione 
to $2,624.000 in 1929, according to Mr.| are not numerous and only seasonal increases 
Wilcox. In the same period gas expenses| are noted from industrial centers. On the 
rose from $901,439 to $3.039,000, changing | ors situation in Tennessee 
a net profit for the earlier year of $162.-| 1) “northern ates 
774 into a loss for 1929 of $610,617, he said. | picking has teem ah cvellthee ae 
Louisville Company Return vii and unemployment among the white- 
The Louisville company made a return ee reenans tines tee. ! 
on its total investment averaging 6.12 | the employment situation ca tee ae 
per cent for the period 1919-1928, inclu-| ton harvesting and activity in cotton sina 
sive, Mr. Wilcox said. For the same pe- | 4nd oil mills. The Missouri Pacific recently 
riod, its return on the common stock | recalled 900 shopmen to work.” : 
equity averaged 6.5 per cent. nee we O00 jwater system project in Mem- | 
Robert E. Healy, chief counsel for the | a a fear ‘xtre, ene Thies will te pe take | 
Commission, called attention to the fact! the Winter with a probable eradiual tee! 
that the Louisville company, which owned each week. The Summer Avenue Viaduct is 
many of the gas and power plants of | ®bout half completed. They also took on 50 | 
its system, leased them to affiliated com- |p, {M's week of the unskilled type 
panies instead of operating them itself. | the rapid harvesting and movett prose ane 
He suggested that a consolidated state- | commodity has been quite . heen . 7 
ment of earnings be prepared, eliminating | transportation people in this section. To. 
intercompany transactions so as to show gether with other seasonal movements, this 
the results for the entire group. Mince aoe \catloadings, according to an 
Mr. Wilcox then began a description of | cent for tae anette ohicisl, to 15 per 
the “Kentucky Coke Company, one of the over the first two weeks of Decteatees — 
group of Louisville companies affiliated | ever, they are still slightly below the same | 
with tera Gas & Electric. The + period of last year. : a 
sets of this company grew from $70,190 
in 1916 to $2,645,303 in 1928, he said, | 
sereely - > cones of the ne ae of 
e so-calle Bear Grass gas plant, 
valued at $2,428,116. 
The hearing was 
Oct. 30. 


Mobile 
Mobile, Ala.: Temporary jobs occasioned 
é by preparations of real estate owners for the | 
Accidents occuring at —— eed renting season beginning Nov. 1, have given | 
2 j ‘s seven m : employmen Oo many ainters, apernangers, 
ae: ae sear in 238 less than and the higher grade” of laborers, ae | 
of the curr . iod of last mands for relief have increased among com- | 
those for the corresponding perio ~~’ | mon laborers. A bond issue of $160,000 was 
year, according to a report of the Ame?- recently sold by the county for draining and 
ican Railway Association transmitted tO) grading roads. Work is to begin in two or 
the Interstate Commerce Commission saree, weeks and will give employment to 
Oct. 29. : rts The Food Oonsery i 2 
The statement follows in full text: dis eeunowe of Ue Gaeas Ue on unee 
Reductions in the number of accidents | successful in collecting canned food. Some 
at railroad-highway grade crossings and | 10,000 cans were donated and are to be dis- | 
in the number of casualties resulting | tributed by the Family Welfare Bureau to 
therefrom were shown in the first, seven | the, unemPooved on presentation of cards and 
months of 1931, compared with the same plementing this an arrangement has been 
period last year. . made with the county authorities to obtain 
Accidents at railroad-highway grade green vegetables grown on the convict farm 
crossings totaled 2,393 for the ro seven = ee coe rn, at the tty Mar. 
months this year, a reduction of 238 com- . 2 val cotton at the 
pared with the same period. in 1930. Fa: Bor of ighorers “in logdiag, uniomang” tn 
alities cause vy such ac s te shifting of bales. 
1,044 for the seven months period this} » 
year, a reduction of 62 below the same} 
months last year. Persons injured so| 
far this year totaled 2,722, which was a 
reduction of 282 under one year ago. 
In the month of July this year alone, 
279 accidents at railroad-highway grade 
crossings were reported, a reduction of 
17 under the number for the same month 
one year ago. Fatalities resulting from 
such accidents in July this year totaled 
123, which was a reduction of 21 com- 
peared with one vear ago. Persons injured 
totaled 319 in July, the same as in July 
last year. 


Arkansas Cities 


Conditions in other centers 
meEEes a follows: 

sittle Rock, Ark.: From M. H. Tho sO 
of the Little Rock Chamber of Commerce: 
Wholesalers have shown little improvement 
past two months over August; retailing show- 
ing decided improvement with cooler weather 
Slight improvement employment situation. 
Local private building low.” 

_Reports from Little Rock, 
Smith, Hot Springs, Helena, 
given through Lester Ford, 
Mississippi Valley Contractor. show various 
projects, mostly public projects, amounting 
to $268,000. This does not include the $803,000 
court house to be built at Little Rock | 


may be sum- 


adjourned until 


Fewer Rail Accidents 
Reported This Year tnd Hughes as 


and Hughes, as 
manager of the 


Total of 119 Killed’ in Seven 
Months, I. C. C. Reports Mississippi Cities 


During the seven months ended July, Northern Mississippi: 
there were 5.044 accidents on American the Clarksdale Chamber 
railroads as compared with 7,728 accidents chants report best business for more 
during the corresponding period of 1930, | f\cking portin aay-, Ginning and 
according to a tabulation just made public! work at! standstill, come pec rculation. 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. construction. General cutloce ane Greinage 
The accidents resulted in the death of , In addition, Aberdeen, Starkville wna we 
119 persons and the injury of 693 persons, wee report projects, mostly public, in- 
as compared with 167 deaths and 1,152) nicipal lighting eat ad construction.” mu- 
injuries from train accidents in the same] amounting to $224 000, 1a School building, 
period in 1930. Only four of the fatalities Ford, of the Mississippi Vali as to Lester 
reported for the seven-month period were aney Sontractor 
passengers and only 294 passengers were 
injured as compared with 3 deaths and 
526 injuries during the period in 1930. 
A total of 24 persons were killed and 
29 injured due to trespassing upon the 
railroad right-of-way during the 1931 
period as against 20 killed and 37 injured 
during the first seven months of 1930. tember, 1930. Employment in the construc- 
Of the accidents reported for the first | tlon industry decreased from 6,240 in August 
seven months of this year, 1.164 were due ‘© 5.304 in September and the number em- 
to collisions, 2,895 due to derailments, nine Ploved was only about half that of a year ago. 
_ locomotive maslet accidents, 402 to other usohanged teen Eienat all other groups was 
locomotive accidents and 574 listed to mis- | un. 


to September. The 
, unemployed in Septe y repres o ; 
cellanous accidents. Cant Gf the: ina ptember represented 21.4 pet 


xl loy 
Accidents at highway grade crossings September, 1929, COMpared wit aa een in 
during the first seven months of this year !n August and 10.4 per cent in September 
resulted in 995 fatalities and injury to 0. ? 
2.672 persons as contrasted with 233 deaths 
and 2,957 injuries reported for the period 
in 1930. 


As reported 


through 
of Commerce + 


*“Mer- 
than 
cotton 
Road 


Cineinnati 


Employment conditio ve 
slight- change in September a neon 
August, but there was some expansion 
the number of factory workers Factory 
workers in September totaled 82.456 as com- 
pared with 8C,582 in August and 92,763 in Sep- 


Cincinnati: 
but 
with 
in 


Louisvile 


Louisville, Ky.: According 
ment of. Agriculture, 
bumper crops this year 
times as much corn 


Ecuador Trade Situation 
as in 1930, nearly six 


Ecuador is “one of the best balanced times as many apples, a large increase in 
economically of the world’s equatorial re- | tobacco, and increases in other crops of smaller 
me. and, with scientific methods, would ane ane The corn crop 

ve little difficulty in finding an outlet anaes sn ioen  Semannree 30,302,009 last 

i ts a average for five years of 81,751. 
for all - products. Tobacco output is expected to Paani Phy gem 
merce. 000 pounds, compared with 151,000 last 
year, and an average for five ye of 327.761.- 


irers . 000 pounds. Oats will total 4,887 : 
German Aircraft Patents compared $0 251,000 tay a e<t:387.000 bushels, 


Germany granted patents last year to | bushels compared to 216.000: Irish potatoes 
214 of 700 aeronautical inventions and a, Cot.S00 bushels compared. to 2,831,000 and the 
granted registration to 74 working models | 393 060 ‘tone compaced oot: tame hay, 1,- 
of devices in the aircrafi classification. Pp 386,000; apples, 6.- 


‘ 775.000 compared to 1.212.009 bushal t k- 
(‘Department of Commerce.) j Wheat, 170,000 bushels compared to’ 138,000, 


to the Depart- 
Kentucky will harvest 


The State has three 


is 
to 


estimated at 
(Department of Com- 


»-,. 


MPLOYMENT conditions showed only 
although some improvement was reported in certain sections, according to 


cotton now being mar- | 


Valdosta and | 


structive developments in other lines have oc- | 


orders on hand sufficient for full time em- }aeee Ey: 


| merchandise. 
| Fall 
; Council, 


| ment Office 


| $4,000,000. 


| games. 
| restaurants and railroads. 


| Revenue freight carloadings 


|same as for the past month. 
| and 81.500 will be without employment in the 


| Winter, 


ee 


slight change for the week in most cities, 


esident’s Organization on. Unemployment 
been started in many localities. (Publica- 
ation’s review was made in the issue of 


The review proceeds in full text as follows: 
int 


and sorghum, 1,656,000 
708,000 last year. 

Approximately 50 men will be put to work 
on the Beargrass Creek improvement of the 
Commissioners of Sewerage, it was announced 
on the 17th. Work will begin Oct. 27 and the 
contract price is $31,000. 

At a special meeting of the Board of Alder- 
men on Oct. 13, a second appropriation of 
$7,500 was voted for the Community Chest to 
be used for the October expenses of the 
|Family Service Organization. This organiza- 


gallons compared to 


| tion_ reports that during the week ended Oct. equipment, with more comfortable chairs, | 


17, 55 new families were helped as compared 
with 45 for the corresponding week in Sep- 
jtember. Of the 55 families, 33 came because 
of unemployment as compared with 31 for 
the corresponding week in September. 


Indianapolis 


Indianapolis: According to the Indiana Bu- 
reau of Business Research, the general bus!- 
ness situation remains unchanged, and while 
several lines of activity declined, others show 
some improvement. After making allowance 
for seasonal fluctuations, the preliminary Sep- 
tember general business index is 65.2. Auto- 
mobile production is far under normal and 
accessory manufacturers also report more 
| than a normal seasonal decline. Pig iron pro- 
duction and steel mill activities are far be- 
| low normal as well as furniture and building 
stone operations. Indianapolis employment 
has declined 11.4 per cent below a year ago 
and 22.9 per cent below May, 1929. Building 
permits issued in 28 representative cities of 
| Indiana show a 27.8 per cent gain over a 


Detroit 


Detroit: The Detroit Board of Commerce 
factory employment index was 46.1 for the 
first half of October compared to 51 for the 
last half of September, and 78 a year ago. 
The Michigan Manufacturers’ Association re-| 
ports a plan under way among its members | 
in several cities to stagger employment wher- 
ever practicable, thereby affording more jobs. | 
The Association hopes to provide employment 
for at least one member of every family. | 


‘p.° | 
Chicago 

Chicago: Cooler weather and a resultant in- 
crease in buying demand aided Chicago whole- | 
sale and retail merchandise markets during | 


| the past week, according to the Chicago Asso- 
| clatton of Commerce. 


Fall and Winter wear- | 
ing apparel, for both men and women, has 
been in good demand. Numerous special sales 
have aided in moving large quantities of 
Preparations for the special 
gathering of the Interstate Merchants’ | 
which opened yesterday kept local | 
wholesale merchandise dealers busy during the 
week. Invitations to visit Chicago's markets 
were sent to more than 4,000 members of the 
retail store owners’ group, and a large volume 
of buying is expected. 
Positions filled by the Illinois Free Employ- 
a in Chicago for the week ended 
Oct. 17, totaled 472, according to figures sup- | 
plied by John Keane, General Superintendent. 
This compared with 699 for the previous week 
and 661 for the same period a year ago. Ap-| 
plicants totaled 2,011 for the week, as against | 


} 3.755 for the previous week and 2,069 for the 


same period in 1930. Of the total placed in 


employment for the week, 163 were men and 
309 women. 


St. Louis 


St. Louis: The Illinois Supreme Court deci- 
sion of Oct. 20, ruling the wage scale law un- 
constitutional, cleared away legal entangle-| 
ments and is expected to give work to 24,000 
men on roads. Bids will immediately be ad- 
vertised for 72 road contracts involving over 

Plans for 1932 involve $34,000,000 
in public construction and improvements. The 
Missouri State Highway Commission reports 


| $4,000,000 additional unexpectedly available for 


road work during the coming Winter due to 
reduced prices for road building materials, 
making that difference between previously 
estimated cost and contractor’s bids. 

The apple sales organization is again func- 
tioning in St. Louis, permits being given only 
to persons approved by charitable organiza- | 
tions. 

Bradstreet's reports on local business: “Gen-, 
eral conditions remain practically unchanged. | 
According to reports approximatély $1,500,000 
was spent here during the recent World Series | 

Those who benefited most were hotels, 
Rtail business also 
showed a slight increase during that period.” 
for four roads 
entering St. Louis were 74.468 for the past | 
week, a decrease of 2.730 over the previous | 


| week and a decrease of 15,767 over the same 
| week last year. 


The Citizens’ Free Employ- 


| ment Bureau reports 1,737 applications so far 
| this month with 92 permanent and 227 tem- 


porary placements 


Minneapolis 


Minneapolis: No important change in the 
economic and unemployment conditions in the 


| Twin City area developed during the past 


week and the situation remains about 
Between 


the 
74,000 


Twin Cities and Duluth turing the coming 

according to an estimate of the Tri- 
city Employment Stabilization committee | 
made at its meeting-on Oct. 20. The distribu- 


Deposits of All Banks in Un 


J 


| the unemployment 


‘Air Fare Reduced ‘Retail Sales in North Dakota 


To Pay for Speed 


‘Plane Travel Costs Less if 
Savings in Time Is Con- 
sidered, Says Commerce 
Department Bulletin 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


passenger and express-carrying. All of 
the companies began to buy new equip- 
ment and train personnel for the busi- 
|ness of passenger transportation. 


Railroads interested themselves in air 
travel and in 1928 and 1929 some com- 
pleted arrangeements for combining air 
and rail transportation. Aircraft espe- 
cially for long trinvs were put into op- 
eration. These planes offered improved 


larger windows, ample headroom, carpeted 
floors, and more comfort with stewards 
and trained attendants. 


Price Reductions Attempted 


These factors made air travel more com- 
fortable and more attractive, but the fare 
problem remained to be solved. Several 
large companies during the Winter of 1929- 
30 tried the experiment of reducing fares 
to a level previously regarded as imprac- 
tical and began offering air transportation 
|at a cost equal to first-class railroad trans- 
portation. These steps resulted in an 
immediate increase in business and pas-| 
sengers often were turned awav for lack 
of accommodations. As a result of. these 
reductions the average fare for 1930 was 
8 3-10 cents per mile. 


Fares began to go up as Summer, the 
most favorable season for air travel, ap- 
proached, but the companies did not put 
|their charges back to the previous high | 
|level. Low fares had introduced air travel 
|and_ built up business, but had not proved 
profitable. | 


The fare on scheduled air liners now, 
in the majority of cases, is greater than 
that charged for rail plus Pullman. On 
the basis of total cost to the traveler, 
without reference to the time element, 
there is slight room for comparison. Con- 
sidering the time element, however, the | 
cost of air travel in hours of travel time is 


substantially less and doubtless will re- 
main so. 


Frequency of Schedules 


Frequency of schedules also has been 
the subject of experimentation in opera- | 
tion. Air passenger service has been tried | 
on schedules calling for departures at | 
15-minute and hourly intervals and sev- 
eral lines are operating five or more round 
trips a day. Such schedules enable air | 
transport operators to compete with sur- | 
face transportation on an even footing 
in bidding for the patronage of persons 
making hastily planned trips. 


_ The effect of reorganization and adver- 
tising may be seen in the growth of pat- 
ronage from 5,782 passengers carried in | 


1926 to 173.405 passengers in 1929 and 
417,505 in 1930. 


tion of the estimate was set at 45,000 to 48,000 
for Minneapolis, 19,000 to 22,000 for St. Paul | 
and 10,000 to 11,500 for Duluth. These statis- 

tics will be used as a basis for furnishing 
“made work" over the Winter months when 
is expected to be greater 

After a lay-off of two months, 350 employes 
of the repair shop of the C. M. St. P. Rail- 
road in Minneapolis returned to work on a 

four-day week basis, according to an an- 
nouncement by officials of that road. 

Plans and specifications for the new $1,500,- 
000 State office building, to be erected across 
from the capitol in St. Paul, have been sub- 
mitted to the State office building commission, 
and work will probably be started before 
Dec. 1. 

Maintenance work on North Dakota high- 
ways during the first nine months of this 
year cost nearly $1,000,000, according to statis- 
tics of the State Highway Department. An 
expenditure of $131,473 during September 
brought the total for the nine months period 
to $985,482. 

The Mayor's conference comagytiee on un- 
employment of Winona, Minr., announced 
that a large percentage of the $100,000 asked 
for jobless relief has been raised and that 328 
men of 800 registered have been given work. 
The City Council and Water Board have 
formulated plans to extend water mains and 


build sewers, and will soon hire 200 more men 
locally. 


Denver 


Denver: A canvass of Denver by the Citizens 
Unemployment Relief Committee indicates that 
there are approximately 10,000 unemployed 
persons. The United States Census Bureau's 
survey of January, 1931, showed 19,922 persons 
able to work and out of jobs. The high 
figure of unemployment obtained in the 
January. 1931, survey is explained probably 
by the fact that there were great numbers of 
Mexicans in the city who are now employed 
in harvesting beets. The Community Chest 
report shows that food and shelter were given 
to 65 per cent more families during the past 
Summer than a year ago, with indications 
that applications will increase during the com- 
ing Winter. The Visiting Nurses’ Association | 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 


ited States 


EPOSITS of all banks in the United States rose from $51,427,087,000 on March 


31, 1931, to $51,782,012,000 on June 30, 1931, according to a tabular statement 


in the current Federal Reserve Bulletin shows. 


Due to a typographical transposi- 


tion, totals for many of the States were shown erroneously in the table as it ap- 
peared in the issue of Oct. 29. The corrected tabulation follows: 


é — 


Total 


March 
New England: 


Maine ca aie h'e kde 429,580 
New Hampshire ° A 295,500 
Vermont ........ ° 7 232,600 
Massachusetts 4,234,101 
Rhode Island 535,155 
Connecticut 1,337,541 | 
Middle Atlantic: 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
East North Central: 
Ohio ; 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin . 
West North Central: 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri awen 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas . 
South Atlantic: 
Delaware 
Maryland é 
District of Columbia 
Virginia ‘Sidune 
West Virginia . A 
North Carolina .... 
South Carolina 
Georgia . 
Florida aaah apieaée 
East South Central 
Kentucky sees 420,958 
Tennessee : 347,952 
Alabama 226,598 
Mississippi R sans 147,477 
West South Central 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Mountain 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 
Pacific 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 


17,128,040 1 
2.279.870 
5,663,201 


7,003,016 
2,315,042 
5,752,166 
2,436,854 2,504,501 

669,024 723,497 
3,207,105 3,591,529 
1,744,089 1,887,500 

871,267 892,789 


849,973 
682,832 
1,102,418 
88,565 


860,796 
699,419 
103,198 

92,069 
110,292 
312.056 
326,731 


. 


165,816 
842,663 
249,483 
489,085 
301,708 
277,775 
137,376 
291,430 
189,660 


164,269 
824,196 
248,929 
496,318 
302,240 
289,250 
144,816 
297,711 
198,355 


465,013 
358,767 
225,924 
144,242 


135,370 
376,803 
327,843 
885,029 


129.804 
381,461 
342,356 
913,517 


119,763 
67,560 
52,096 

241,269 

247 
62,801 

150.698 

33,943 


122,168 
68,564 
51,621 

244,432 
35,334 
63,958 

150,194 
33,488 


439,938 
229,430 
3,238,910 


438,168 
233,124 
3,316,686 


Total 


55.021,103 55,923.983 


——Loans and investments 


“Includes al! national and State banks and all private banks under State supervision. 
cases the condition of banks as of dates other than June 30 and March 25, 1931, 


+- 
All banks in the United States.+—Principal resources and liabilities on June 30 and March 25, 1931, by States: 


(Amounts in thousands of dollars) 


Loans 
March 


226,681 
146,592 
145,761 
828,057 
278.759 
780,739 


Investments 


June June March 


229,097 
145,493 
145,524 
2,714,033 
276,991 
779,216 


199,185 
151,711 
84,557 
1,515,213 
265,638 
567,691 


202,899 
148,908 

86,839 
406.044 
256,396 
556,802 


403 
268 
222 
3,960 
512 
1,251 
11,140,155 
1,397,954 
3,073,384 


448,663 
452,031 
170,493 


5,987,885 
881.916 
2,589,817 


5,554,253 
863,011 
581,673 


2,220 
4,800 
1,763,168 
468 822 
2,121,479 
216,860 
572,332 


673,686 
200,202 
1,085,626 
527,229 
298 935 


668,258 
204,107 
209,148 
538,548 
297,354 


‘348,952 
595.435 


506,935 
595,358 
708,663 

63,854 

73,557 
218,917 
229,480 


359,955 
104,499 
418,444 
27,572 
37,143 
93,640 
100,745 


353,861 
104,061 
394,535 
28,215 
36,735 
93,139 
97,251 


1,100 


340 
106,128 
477,616 
161,495 
397,251 
235,142 
228,548 

97.814 
225,464 

86,981 


63,394 
386.571 
91,190 
98,833 
71,054 
59,852 
43.412 
75,902 
114,120 


97,939 
67,265 
56,452 
42,503 


35,423 
99,492 
125,562 
253,971 


58,141 
346,580 
87,434 
99,067 
67,098 
60,702 
47,002 
72,247 
111,374 


144 
801 
259 
438 
283 
259 
139 
283 
202 


158,293 
399,252 
230,654 
217,923 

93,964 
215,528 

75,540 


323,019 
280,687 
170,146 
104,974 


360,932 
296,166 
172,721 
102,903 


104,081 
62,601 
53.203 
41,339 


366 
343 
204 
148 

99,947 
277,311 
202,281 
631,058 


98,917 
288,636 
210,927 
652,676 


30,887 
92,825 
131,429 
259,841 


137 
373 
338 


65,071 
39,921 
36,858 
131,427 
21,691 
34,015 
106,854 
25,674 


64,416 
41,788 
36,299 
140,691 
21,540 
37,006 
108,518 
25,385 


259,550 
116,462 
2,203,555 


35,384,111 36,813,468 


54,692 
27,639 
15,238 
109,842 
13,556 
28,786 
43,844 
8,269 


57.752 
26.776 
15,322 
103,741 
13,794 
26,952 
41.676 
8.103 


126 


53 
260 
37 


121 
36 


432 
241 
3,235 


51,782 


257,548 
111,739 
2,158,089 


182,390 
117,691 
1,080,821 


178.618 
116,662 
1,113,131 


19,636,992 19,110,515 


| Clothing stores—men’s, women’s, and children’ 


| Household appliances (electrical) 
| Household appliances 
' Other héme iurnishings and appliances 


| Glass and mirror shops .. 


| News«dealers 
| Office and school supplies 


. Deposits, exclusive 
of interbank 


June 


285 
457 
157 
-560 
748 
802 


15,685, 
907 
077 


2,355, 
687, 
2,998, 
1,745,070 
861, 


856, 
703, 
699 

91, 
112, 
308, 
,008 


192 
905 
720 
481 
290 
630 
045 
130 
016 


761 
542 
374 
564 
127 
923 
123 
879,581 


442 
716,364 


435 
70,754 
678 
992 
485 
064 
012 


Figures for State 


Classified by Census Bureau 


fhe information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the Census of 


Distribution is now being made available in State reports. 


A special summary 


of each report on kinds of business is being prepared by the Bureau giving, by 
merchandise groups, the number of stores, net sales, per cent of total, and per 
capita sales. Following is the Bureau’s summary for the State of North Dakota 


(1930 population 680,845) : 


Number 
of 
stores 
8,131 


Net sales 
(1929) 


Total, all stores $232,810,484 


| General merchandise group . $26,938,624 
| Department stores with food departments ($100,000 
| and over, exclusive of food sales) 
Department stores without food departments 
000 and over) 
Dry goods stores with food departments 
Dry goods stores without food departments 
General merchandise stores with food departments.... 


General merchandise stores without food departments 
Army and navy goods stores 


Variety, 5-and-10, and to-a-dollar stores 


2,612,586 


11,652,933 
2,267,370 
1,300,306 
6,000,135 
638.749 
88,485 
2,378,060 


Automotive group 
Motor vehicles—sales and servi 
Used-car establishments 
Accessories, tires, and batteries 
Battery shops (including repairs) 
Tire shops (including tire repairs) .... 
Filling stations (gas, oil, and fuel oil) .... 
Filling stations with tires and accessories 
Filing stations with candy, lunch counter, 
groceries, or other merchandise 
Motor cycles, bicycles, and supplies 
Body, fender, and paint shops 
Garages (repairs and storage, gas and oil, accessories) 
Radiator shops (including repairs) 


$57,164,443 
39,906,846 
69,959 
1,401,846 
220,752 
547,413 
8,622,620 
2,303,986 

tobacco, 
92,017 
19,774 
171,862 
3,720,920 
87,048 


$31,165,691 
26,914 
2,546,515 


Food group 
Candy and nut stores 
Confectionery stores (candy and fountain) 
Dairy products, butter, cheese, ice cream 
milk dealers) 
Eggs and poultry dealers 
Fruit stores and vegetable markets 
Grocery stores (witnout meat departments) 
Groceries with meats 
Meat markets with groceries 
Mcat maraets (including fish) 
Bakery goods stores 
Coffee, tea, spices 
General food stores 


(including 


(including farm products) 


Apparel group . 
Men’s and boys’ clothing 
Men’s furnishings 


$9.100,280 
397,203 
253,743 
2,854,918 

Women's reaay-to-wear 
acessories 2,621,420 
751,286 
603,338 
112,081 
968,475 
66.667 
128,623 
333,036 
9,490 


Millinery shops 

Women's shoe stores ..... 

Men's, women’s and children’s s 
Furriers—iur shops 

Hosiery shops 

Custom tailors 

Other apparel and accessory shops . 


Furniture and household group ... 


$6,245,594 
Furniture stores 


4,782,942 
960,103 
221,426 
281,123 


(other than electrical) 


Restaurants and eating places 
Restaurants and cafeterias 
Lunch rooms 
Lunch counters 
Fountain and lunch (bottled waters) 
Soft-drink stands 


$7,858,207 
5,591,597 
1,685,573 
375,885 
170,348 
34,804 


$26,077,330 

15,349,559 

2,350,850 

229,040 

5,683,819 

oe 4.6,129 
° 101,379 
(including fixtures).. 1,592,424 
oe eeeee 15,074 
334,056 


Lumber and building grcup 
Lumber and building materials . 
Lumber and hardware .... 

Roofing 

Hardware stores 

Electrical shops 

Heating applixnces and oil burners 
Plumbing, heating, ventilating 


Paint and glass stores 


$165,066 
69,525 
32,252 


Second-hand stores ... 
Automobile parts and acc 
Furniture (second-hand) 
Clothing and shoes (second-hand, 

pairing) 

Unclassified second-hand merchandise .. 


ories (second-hand) ... 


including snoe re- 
53,719 
9,570 


Other retail stores $68,095,249 


Country general stores 
with groceries) 

Country general stores (groceries with clothing and/or 
shoes) 

Country general stores (groceries with dry goods and/ 
or notions) 

Cigar stores with fountains . 

Cigar stands 

Cigar stores without fountains 

Coal and wood yards 

Ice dealers (except manufacturers) 

Coal and feed dealers 

Drug stores without fountains 

Drug stores with fountains 

Farm implements, machinery, and equipmen 

Farm implements, hay, grain, and feed 

Feed stores 

Harness shops 

Farmers’ supplies 
keeping supplies) 

Florists oaks 

Art and gift shops . 

Novelty and souvenir shops 

Jewelry stores 

Luggage and leather goods stores 

Musical instruments and music stores (without radio) 


(miscellaneous merchandise 


11,490,933 
2,105,973 


13,720,791 
241,649 
2.075.222 
161,682 
1,480,028 
143,300 
1,186,830 
2,832,788 
3,297,783 
14,612,930 
378,498 
1,615,874 
404,243 


5,757,553 
233,386 
19,682 
34,870 
1,423,403 
118,933 
73,350 
324,548 
199,524 


(including ranch, dairy and bee- 


pin Re oo 


Office and store mechanical appliances, at retail (in- 
cluding office and store furniture and equipment).. 

Typewriters 

Opticians and optometrists 

Radio and electrical shops 

Radios and musical instruments 

Sporting goods specialty stores 

Seeds, bulbs, and nursery stock dealers .. 

Printers and lithographers (retail sales) 

Stationers and engravers 

Toilet articles and preparations (including perfume).. 

Machinery 

Monuments and tombstones 

Patent medicines, remedies, perfumes, extracts, etc... 

Undertakers’ funeral supplies 

Unclassified 


543,637 
78,576 
24,175 

905,309 

616,452 
69,880 

655,297 
13,626 

169,376 

4.055 

163,776 

122,456 
34,238 

404,410 

356,213 
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*Less than one-hundredth of 1 per cent. 
Note.—Kind of stores not identical with commodities sold. 





Air Beacon for Melbourne 

An air beacon visible in every direction 
for 130 miles will be placed on the roof | 
of a department store in Melbourne, Aus- 


Per cent 
total 
sales 
100.00 


11.58 


1.12 


5.01 
97 
56 
2.58 
.28 
04 
1.02 
24.56 
17.14 
.03 
60 
10 
24 
3.70 
99 


04 
01 
07 
1.69 
.04 
13.38 
01 
1.09 


Per 


capita | 


sales 


$341.94 | 


$39.57 


3.84 


17.12 
3.32 
1.91 
8.81 
94 
13 
3.49 


$83.96 
58.61 
10 
2.06 
03 
80 
12.66 
3.38 


14 
03 
25 
5.47 
13 


$45.78 
.04 
3.74 


48 
12 
10 
15.56 
11.90 
5.49 
6.75 
1.21 
24 
15 


58 
37 


3.85 


89 
17 


10 
19 
49 
01 


7.02 


33 
Al 


55 
25 
05 
$38.30 
22.54 
3.45 
34 
8.36 
61 
15 
2.34 
02 
49 
$.24 
10 
-05 


08 
01 


$100.02 
16.88 
3.09 


20.15 
36 


|Rate and Finance Rulings 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


tralia, under present plans for identifying on Oct. 29 made public decisions in rate 
the city by showing an illuminated “M” and finance cases, which are summarized 


on the sides of a tower supporting thc | as follows: 


beacon. (Department of Commerce.) reas 





charged on a carload of 


Rediscounts 
and bills 
payable 

June March 


; cable. 
Number of re- 

porting banks | 
June March 


128 
120 
101 | 
444 
35 
232 


1,093 
552 
1,480 


941 | 
867 
1,549 | 
702 
931 


deposits 


dismissed. 
March 


Steel Piling: 
399,558 Company. 
267.468 
219'852 
3,917,548 
513.349 
1,237°751 


14,915,654 
2,210,860 
4,841,851 


4,408 
2,787 
3,777 
9,219 

350 
6,447 


4,191 
2,663 
4,425 
13,285 
1,353 
8,262 


53,564 
38,590 
69,530 


36,248 
14,825 
22,353 
34,116 

8,025 


122 
119 
100 
444 

35 
231 


reasonable. 
dismissed. 


Lumber: 


Rate charged on lumber, 


052 45,498 


35,944 
74,672 


34,014 
9,628 
29,966 
15.459 
7,137 


1,079 
545 
1,452 


unreasonable. 


yay y ds. 
467 Railway Company Bonds 
570 
275 


2,384,873 
712,634 
3,228,871 
1,801,090 
876,378 


861,177 
726,580 
1,125,097 
98,436 
114,067 
312,476 
335,609 


921 
812 
1,463 
672 
915 


937 
1,107 
1,101 

302 

320 

727 

975 


48 
219 

39 
430 
262 
324 
141 
344 
193 


515 
433 
286 
247 


321 
206 
550 
176 


166 
131 
82 
250 
52 
37 
96 
33 


‘0 
2. 6 per cent bond 
227 vious reports an 
120 
290 


4,842 
6,593 
11,705 
1,549 
2,476 
4,902 
5,491 


1,096 
5,849 
260 
10,953 
8,724 
11,668 
2,933 
7,464 
1.738 


7,503 
7,914 
9,135 
6,452 


4,177 
5,740 
5,231 
14,353 


1,459 
829 
1,168 
2,074 
830 
290 
1,575 


4,348 
8,751 
9,122 
1,289 
2,230 
5,860 
5,263 


957 | 
1,128 
1.102 

318 

329 

737 

994 


48 
221 

39 
439 
270 
334 
146 
346 
202 


517 | 
449 
289 | 
237 


319 
212 
555 
1,187 


170 


233 
390 
560 


138,397 
772.032 
262.194 
433,680 
282,160 
272,637 
146,858 
283,241 
226,747 


388,152 
337,384 
209,875 
154,371 


130,282 , 
364,183 
353,022 
917,063 


128,146 
75,225 
53,837 

270,698 
37,671 
73,829 

125,467 
34,658 


1,861 
9,586 
357 
12,961 
9,362 
9,494 
1,597 
5,463 
1,716 


10,984 
14,740 
7,626 
4,761 


5,339 
8,214 
4,480 
10,892 


971 
489 
1,001 
1,861 
807 
487 
563 


Radio Commission: 


Broadcasting applications: 
WAAT,. Bremer 
Jersey City, N. J.. 
stall new equipment. 


multaneously with WIBM. 


Philadelphia, Ohio, 
erect a new stat 
limited time. 


Miss., from Shreveport, La. 
WEBQ, First Trust 
Herrisburg. Ill., install 
control. 


946 


189 


turned to the applicants: 

WTSL. G. A. Housema 
change hours of operation. 
quest of applicant.) 


705 


432,720 
236,845 
3,184,534 


51,427,087 


2.346 
2,601 
10,578 


451,804 


2.766 
2,734 
43,242 


523,647 


317 
215 
411 
21,903 


institutions represent in 


323 
219 


equipment. 
420 | “te 


KFXY, A. H. Shermann 
22.372 change - equipment. (Not 
tion on 820 kc. 
eral Orders No. 102 and 40. 
tory transmitter.) 


some 


No. 24334.—Eades Hay 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. Rate 


Broadcasting 
construction permit to in- 


WJBK, James F. Hopkins. 
Mich., construction permit amended to re- 
quest 100 w. power when not operating si- 


& Savings 
automatic frequency 


hay from 


s, series A. 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Inc., 


Eastern Ohio Broadcasting Company, 
construction permit 
fon to use 850 ke., 500 w., 


n, Laurel, 


Company v. 


Yates 


Center, Kans., to Brush, Colo., foaind appli- 
Applicable rate not shown to be un- 


reasonable or otherwise unlawful. Complaint 


No. 24043.—Phoenix Utility 
Rate on steel piling, in carloads, 
from Allen, Ky., to Strauss, Kans., found un- 


Reparation denied. Complaint 


No. 28874.—Watters-Tonge Lum- 
ber Company v. Seaboard Air Line Railway. 


in carloads, 
Cottonton, Ala., to Ashland, Ky., 


from 


found not 
Complaint dismissed. 
F. D No. 1146.—Chicago & Eastern Illingis 
Authority granted 
to pledge and repledge as collateral security 

r short-term notes, $5,262,500 of prior-lien 


Pre- 


d orders 67 I. C. C. 61 and 
762, and 70 I. C. C. 589 and 790. 


The following broadcasting applications 
were made public Oct. 29 by the Federal 


Corporation, 


Detroit, 


New 
to 


WTSL, G. A. Houseman, Laurel, Miss., li- 
cense to cover construction permit granted 
Oct. 6, 1931, for removal of station to Laurel, 


Bank of 


The following applications have been re- 


Miss., 


(Returned at re- 


necessary.) 


KFQW, KFQW. Inc., Seattle, Wash., change 
(Station deleted.) 
Flagstaff, 


Ariz., 


May Ronsaville, Hollywood, Calif., new sta- 
(Did not comply with Gen- 


Also unsatisfac- 


SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 





British Shipyards 
Reduce Wages as 


Orders Decrease 


| 


September in the Glasgow 
Industry Described as 
One of the Worst Months 
Experienced This Year 


September in the Glasgow shipbuilding 
industry was one of the worst months of 
the year, while Belfast shipyards received 
several orders in the third quarter, ac- 
cording to advices made public Oct. 27 by 
the Transportation Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Wage reductions are said to have been 
scheduled to become effective during the 
first week of October in the British ship- 
building industry. The Transportation 
Division's statements of information re- 
garding conditions at Belfast and at Glas- 
gow and wage reductions in British ship 
yards follow in full text: 

Belfast shipyards obtained several new 
orders in the third quarter. Workman, 
Clark & Co. (1928), Ltd., obtained the or- 
der for the reconditioning of the 20,000- 
ton Furness Withy motor liner “Bermuda,” 
which was damaged recently by fire in 
Hamilton Harbor, Bermuda, while Har- 
land & Wolff, Ltd., obtained orders for 
two small vessels. One of the vessels is a 
passenger ferry for the Wallasey (Eng- 
land) Corporation; the other is a twin 
screw self-propelling floating crane pon- 
toon for the South African Railways and 
Harbors. In addition to the above new 
business, the two above firms each de- 
livered one vessel of importance to its 
owners, while the firm of Workman, Clark 
& Company launched an oil tanker to the 
order of the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Com- 
pany. 

No New Orders 


Shipyards on the River Wear received 
no new orders during September and only 
one or two orders were received by yards 
on the other rivers in the Newcastle dis- 
trict. Ship repairing was fairly active, 
though nearly all yards could have ac- 
commodated more work. In the Glasgow 
shipbuilding industry September was one 
of the worst months of the year, no 
launchings having taken place up to the 
evening of the 24th and only one new 
contract having been placed for a paddle 
steamer of small tonnage. After having 
been closed down for three months, the 
Caledon Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Co., Limited, in the Dundee district, 
opened its shipyard, having received an 
order for a small cergo steamer. ‘ 

The Federation of Shipbuilding Em- 
ployers posted notices on Sept. 24 in all 
federated shipyards of the introduction 
of the new wage and conditions scheme 
which was to, become operative in two 
installments, the first in the first full pay 
week of October, and the second in Jan- 
uary. The scheme has been under joint 
discussion since April, and although the 
unions affected opposed it in the first in- 
stance, they later recommended their 
members to remain at work in accord- 
ance with the new terms, under protest. 

Provision is made for either local or 
{national consideration of any case of ex- 
ceptional hardships, but at present nearly 


50 per cent of the whole industry is un- 
employed owing to the depression. 


Local Units Formed 


In Credit Pool Plan 


Administrative Groups Set Up 
In New York Area 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 29.—Thirteen as- 
scciations, designated as National Credit 
Association, Nos. 1, 2, 3, etc., have been 
organized in the New York area in con- 
nection with the local administration of 
the National Credit Corporation, Morti- 
mer N. Buckner, director of the Corpora- 
tion for the Second Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, has announced. 

“Each of these associations,” the an- 
nouncement states, “is receiving subscrip- 
tions to the Corporation’s gold notes on 
the basis of 2 per cent of the net time 
and demand deposits of the subscribing 
banks, and forwarding the subscriptions 
to the home office of the Corporation. 
Membership in the associations is limited 
to banks which subscribe to the gold notes. 
It is expected that the first call for an 
installment payment on these subscrip- 
tions will be issued by the directors of 
the National Credit Corporation in the 
next few days. 

“Each one of these associations has 
elected or appointed a loan committee, 
the chairman of which is an active banker 
in the association’s area. These loan com- 
mittees have now been organized to re- 
ceive any applications which may be made 
to them on behalf of banks in the re- 
spective associations desiring to avail 
themselves of the credit facilities to be 
provided by the National Credit Corpora- 
tion. 

“Organizations similar to the one just 
completed in the Second Federal Reserve 
District are being set up in each of the 
11 other Federal Reserve Districts under 
the supervision of a director of the Cor- 
poration for that district.” 


Iowa Will Issue Million 
In Anticipatory Warrants 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Oct. 29, 


The Iowa State Executive Council has 
authorized R. E. Johnson, State Treasurer, 
to issue $1,000,000 of anticipatory ware- 
rants, the funds to be used in replacing 
public deposits tied up by recent bank 
closings. 

Such warrants are {ssued under 
Lovrien-Brookhart Act which creates @ 
sinking fund to reimburse taxing units 
whose funds become involved in bank 
receiverships. - 

The $1,000,000 just authorized will bring 
the outstanding warrants to the total of 
$3,500,000, the limit fixed by the law. 
Claims now pending, Treasurer Johnson 
stated orally, will require the entire 
amount of the new warrant issue. The 
new warrants will bear 5 per cent interest 
and be issued in $2,000 denominations. 


the 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Kentucky: C. S. Wilson 
sioner, has announced 
Oakland, closed 

Minnesota: J 
missioner, has 


Banking Commise 
Bank of Oakland, 


N. Peyton, Banking Come 
announced: Foreston State 
Bank. Foreston, consolidated with Security 
State Bank. Milaca. Security State Bank, 
Paynesville, and Lake Henry State Bank, Lake 
Henry, closed. 

Missouri Ss 


S. L. Cantley, 
Finance, 


Commissioner of 
has announced: Citizens Bank, 
Clarksville; Commercial American Bank and 
Trust Company. Warrensburg; Jackson County 
Bank, Independence; Bank of Slater, Slatef; 
Citizens Bank, Liberty; Bank of Henrietta, 
Henrietta, closed. Bank of Hollister, Hollise 
ter, merged with Bank of Branson, Branson. 

Virginia: M. E. Bristow, Commissioner of 
Banking, has announced Farmers Bank of 
Boydton, Boydton, reopened 


“COUPON NOTICE _ 





— 


Awencan TeLePnone AND TeLEGRAPH CoMPaRt 


Twenty-Year Sinking Fund 542% 
Gold Debenture Bonds 
Due November 1, 1943 
Coupons of these bonds, 
payable on Nov. 1, 1931, wilibe 
paid in New York at the office 


of the Treasurer, 195 Broadway, 
or in Boston at his office, 125 Milk Street. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasures. 


“ 


¥ 
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Representative MeFadden Warns Against 
Forming ‘Alliance’ With France, Fearing ‘| 
Domination of Our Policies 


Cautious Policy in the Settlement 


Of Foreign Debts 


{ 





{Continued from Page 3] 


war reparations, and it would have be- 
come exclusively our problem to make 
Germany pay. 

We would have paid the German in- 
demnity to France and England in cash 
and would have had to collect it from | 
Germany in annual coupons on the bonds. 
France could have disbanded her army, ! 
but we might have had to place one on the 
Rhine. This is what Mr. Laval really 
means when he speaks of security. 

The Young Plan is a replica of the 
Dawes Plan, the toétal amount of the com- 
mercialized bonds being reduced from 
$4,000,000,000 to $3,250,000,000, and the to- 
tal of Germany’s fantastic reparation ob- 
ligations in unconditional and conditional 

yids, and in reparations in kind, 
amounting to a total payment over a pe- 
riod of half a century of $27,000,000,000. 
This is only a few billion less than her 
obligations under the London ultimatum 
@f 1921. The Young Plan was an astound- ; 
ing reassertion in 1929 of the impudent 
and criminal claims of 1919. 


Investors Warned 


Against Securities 


The Dawes Plan, as I said, was ren- 
dered innocuous by the wise course of 
President Coolidge. But a very grave fact 
confronts us in the Young Plan. No 
sooner did President Coolidge have a suc- 
cessor in the White House than it became 
known that the United States Govern- 
ment had no objection to the sale of 
Young Plan bonds in the United States. 
There was some delay in Europe in hold- 
ing The Hague convention which created 
these bonds, because the allied govern- 
ments were quarreling over the division 
of the prospective spoils, but they were 
finally offered for sale in Wall Street in 
July of last year. 

I took occasion in Congress and else- 
where to warn investors against them, 
and events in Europe since then have 
strongly militated against their successful 
sale at this time. A short time ago they 
could be purchased for about 30 cents on 
the dollar. 

But because they are a drug in the 
narket today does not mean that they 
HRave ceased to be a deadly menace to 
our prosperity and our political security. 
All the vice of the Treaty of Versailles 
lurks in them. They are a device for en- 


tangling us inextricably in European 
hatreds. It is upon their commercializa- 
tion here that French policy is intent 


today, and if you will examine what the 
French did to the Hoover moratorium and 
what has just been done in Washington 
you will see that this is so. 


I do not know of anything that has 
come into the field of our political vision 
since the Treaty of Versailles so shocking 
as the purported agreement of our Gov- 
ernment with France which was pub- 
lished in the papers last Monday. 

It reveals that the Young Plan was 
the darling child of the negotiators, to be 
protected and preserved at all costs. The 


United States agrees to keep aloof from | 


the political side of European settlements 


except. where a prospect exists that po-| 


litical settlements might lead to war. This 
is plainly an authorization to France to 
keep her heel upon the Germans, and 
the military power of the United States 


is placed at France's disposal if war 
comes. 

Steps for the relief of Germany are 
to be taken only through the present 


structure of the Young Plan, and in ac-| 


cordance with the findings of a committee 
of the Bank for International Settlements 
which will determine Germany's capacity 
to pay. ae 

Whatever this alien institution decides 
upon is to bind the United States which 

hereupon will reconsider ea capacity of 
ee Allies to pay. In addition, the United 
‘States enters an agreement 
for the spuport of the American gold 
standard, a thing which ought to bow the 
head of every American in shame. *s 

The Executive's proposal last June for 
a year’s moratorium of all debts and repa- 
rations seemed to deal a death blow to the 
unconditional annuities and consequently 
to the Young Plan. These unconditional 
annuities represent the interest on Young 
Plan bonds for $3,250,000,000. France owns 
2,000,000,000 of these bonds, and it is her 
purpose to dispose of them on the Ameri- 
can investment market. 


Effect of Suspension 


Of Reparation Payments 


When the proposal was made for a sus- 
pension of all reparation payments it 
meant. that, if accepted, the Young Plan 
bonds could not be commercialized, for 
bonds cannot be issued unless the coupons 
can be punctually paid. It meant that 
two billion American dollars which the 
Young Plan was intended to bring into 
France would never be received. 

This was why the French Government 
flatly rejected the Hoover Moratorium and 
in negotiations with Mr. Mellon and Mr. 
Edge in Paris succeeded in changing its 
character completely. It is not the Hoover 
Moratorium that has gone into operation; 
it is the Franco-American accord which 
excepts the unconditional annuities of the 
Young Plan from the operation of the 
g.oratorium. 

@ And, having gained this point, France 
now sends her Prime Minister to Wash- 
ington and obtains an agreement that the 
Young Plan shall have full American sup- 
port, that France shall take such meas- 
ures to control Germany as she sees fit, 
and that in this she may hope for Amer- 
ican military support. It is with the full 
approval of the Government at Washing- 
ton that France now plans to dispose of 
$2,000,000,000 worth of German reparation 
bonds upon the American market. 

We in America have had our fill of 
European securities. It is only the inter- 
national bankers, eager for their 8 and 10 
per cent commissions, who still advocate 
their sale here and fill the press with 
praise of the Young Plan. The billions 
in European securities which have already 
been sold here were merely a bad invest- 
ment for us. But these Young Plan bonds 
are the sinister progeny of the crime of 
Versailles. 


This horrid drama of international 
European hate ought to remain solely a 
European drama. If we do not inter- 


vene on behalf of Germany to release her 
from the clutch of her foreign foes, let 
us not ally ourselves with her oppressor, 
let us refuse to guarantee to France the 
maintenance of the status quo of the 


Treaty of Versailles, let us not make our-| 


Selves a party to Allied guilt by buying 

the right for $3,000,000,000 to collect the 

German indemnity, as we will do if the 

oe Plan bonds are sold in the United 
ates. 


Discusses Aspects 
Of French Policies 


Today, more than ever, 
preserve Washington's principle of good 
will toward all and entangling alliances 
with none. No single power ought to be 
x up there with American support to 
ule and dominate the rest. Least of all 
should such an alliance be made with the 
France of today. 

French policy as now disclosed aims, 
through the monopoly over European 
credit, to extend French political power 
over all of capitalist Europe. Possessing 


we ought to 


the only large gold stock in Europe -she 


{stands in the presence of a group of na- | 


| last May, she has deliberately driven three 


with France | 


tional on the- verge of bankruptcy and 
in desperate need of loans. Indeed, since 


of them into bankruptcy in order that 
she might dictate their political policies. 
She signalized this financial offensive 
by destroying the Credit Anstalt in Aus- 
tria and the Darmstadter Bank in Ger- 
many in order to defeat the Austro-Ger- 
man customs union, and because Britain 
opposed her policies on the Continent she 
deliberately bankrupted the Bank of Eng- 
land and destroyed the British pound. 
Everywhere she withholds her loans until 
the weakened nations meet her political 
terms. 
This is the traditional politics of power. 
It revives the picture of the Europe of 
Louis XIV and of Napoleon, and it points 
inevitably to war and ultimate downfall. 
Are there dreams of grandeur in Wash- 
ington which picture a Gallic Peace in 
Europe created and maintained by the 
genius of Washington statesmanship? 
Great and dangerous departures from 
our traditional policies are now being 
undertaken. It is the part of wisdom that 
we check them before they are carried far- 
ther. I have sought to emphasize here the 
financial menace of the Young Plan. It 
is more than a financial menace; it is the 
open door that leads the United States 
into foreigen political adventures and in- 
to foreign wars. 


was 
On Oct. 


in 
member 


money 


by 


Holdings 
of New 


000,000 at 


market 


below.) 


The daily 


reserve bank credit 
the week ended Oct. 28, as reported by 
the Federal reserve banks and made pub- 
lic Oct. 29, by the Federal Reserve Board, 
$2,232.000,000, 
000.000 compared with the preceding week 
and an increase of $1,241,000.000 compared 
with the corresponding week in 1930. 

28 
amounted to $2.211,000,000, a decrease of 
$27,000,000 for 
corresponds with decreases of $24,000,000 
$47,000,000 
reserve balances and $19.- 
000,000 in unexpended capital funds, non- 
; member bank deposits, etc., offset in part 
decreases of $49,000,000 
gold stock and $13,000,000 
currency, adjusted. 


in 
bank 


York, 
at Chicago, $9,000,000 at Cleveland, 
$5,000,000 each 
Philadelphia and Kansas City and $19,- 
000,000 at all Federal reserve banks 
System's holdings of bills bought In open 
declined $44,000,000, while 
ings of United States securities were pracg- | 
tically unchanged. | 
(The weekly condition statement of | 
Federal reserve banks 





average 


total 
the 


circu 


a 


Bills 


decrease of 


Reserve Credit | 
Is Advocated) Outstanding for | 
inst. Week Is Lower 


Decline Shown in Holdings 
Of Discounted 
New York and Increases 
In Other Districts 


al | 


volume of Federal 
outstanding 


during 


$46,- 


reserve bank credit 


week. 


lation. 


in 
in 


of discounted bills 


and 


Atlant 


This decrease 


in 


monetary 


Treasury 


declined 


$20,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank 


increased $10,000,000 


a, 


will be 


$6,- 
at 


The 
hold- | 


found 





Financial Condition of 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


As of Oct. 28. 





RESOURCES (in thousands of dollars) 
Gold with Federal reserve agentS ........seeeeeeeees eeece 
Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury .... 
Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes 
Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks .......+-++0 
Total gold reserves eee reecerecececess deccccsecvcce oe 
Reserves other than gold .......+. edesecervvesecees stapes 
Total reserves 





Nonreserve cash 
Bills discounted: 
Secured by United States Government obligations 
Other bills discounted 


Total bills discounted ea keatees 
Bills bought in open market 
United States Government securities: 

Bonds ......c00ee 
TPOASUTY NOTES 2. .0000% 
Certificates and bills 








Total United States Government securities 
Other securities ss 


Total bills and securities 
Due from foreign banks ..... 
Federal reserve notes of other 
Uncollected items 
Bank premises 
All 









banks» 


other resources 


Total resources .......-...s05> 


Federal reserve notes in actual circulation 
Deposits: 
Member bank-reserve account 
Government 
Foreign bank 
Other deposits 





Deferred availability items .... 


Total deposits ...... 







Capital paid 
Surplus .. 
All other 


in 





liabilities 


Total liabilities ...... ey eee es CoCr EET Te reer s 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal reserve note 
liabilities combined Db SECRA RAED 46.68.0586 500 Re b0.4-059 00:08 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign cor- 
respondents ........ C0504 446 oS eN e000 e006 00 50d sce 008 


The following is the full text of the Board's statement of condition of 


Made Public Oct. 29 


10-28-31 
1,519,190 
70,171 
1.589.361 
379.959 
769,111 






9 


2,738,431 
164,420 
2,902,851 
71,740 


330.747 
385.933 
716.680 
724.680 


316,422 
22,829 
387,708 
726.959 
29.919 
2.198.238 
8.792 

16 863 
432.579 
59.382 
41.104 


5,731,549 
2,383,948 


2.228.875 
39,141 
157.618 
34,431 
2.460.065 
428.861 
164,650 
274.636 
19,389 


5.731 549 
59.9° 
82,879 





10-21-31 


1,537 


885 


68,127 


1,606 
339 
818 


012 
691 
414 


2.764 
163 


2,927 


117 
277 


394 


69,149 


300.064 
398.247 
698,311 
769,066 


316.470 
22.828 





2,224,398 
8.760 
16,931 
483.455 
59.382 


37 


5 827 


633 


102 


2,383 362 


2.275.506 
24,492 
160.910 
46,350 


2,507,258 
478.116 
164,668 
274.636 

19,062 


5,827,102 


59.9% 


68,335 


member banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago on Oct 


and Oct. 29, 1930, with figures in millions of dollars 


NEW YOR 
Loans and investments—total .... 


Loans—total 


On securities 
All other eee 
Investments—total 


United States Government securities 

Other securities ches Veunasechnuhe 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank 
Cash in vault ° 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits ........+. 
Government deposits .. 
Due from banks 





| Due to banks cadences coneseessnsnesnee . 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank .....- sete eeeeseres 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 

| For own account ...... Sk" b wees 

For account of out-of-town banks 

| For account Of Others ....seccereees 

| Total ..ccccce ee eeecees eeccece eeccce e eee eeeneeeeeceseeese 
On demand , eeccces 
On time eee eecececccccscssvces coccee . 





CHICAG 
Loans and investménts—total ee eee cee sees cesessccce 
TOONS total 2.06200. 20ers ceessocccoves te eeeeeeeeereeceseeees 
OM GOCUPItIES 2. .cccccccede 
All other 


Investments—total 


United States Government securities 

Other securities chen n6s Sepa wanes 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank . 
Cea Im VAUG cu sccccccssetescoeness 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits ....... 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 
Due to banks ......... cone 
Borrowings from Federal reserve 








*Revised 


Em ployment Conditions in 
Show Little Change 











10-28-31 
7,326 





[Continued from Page 8.] 


reported a 15 per 
ing the past year. 
Sugar beet growers received approximately 


$500,000 from the sugar companies as the first 
payment on the present crop. Excellent har- 
yesting weather conditions are favoring the 
farmers. A report indicates that the Denver 
and Rio Grande Railroad is planning to re- 
open its Denver shops about Dec. 1, giving 
employment to 500 or more men. The Moun- 
tain States Telephone and Telegraph Company 
announced that ending the fiscal year on 
Oct. 31 they will have spent approximately 
$8.000,000 im seven Rocky Mountain States for 
additions and betterments 


Salt Lake City 

Salt Lake City 
which gpened 
a@ contiBuous 
The official 
employed 


cent increase in calls dur- 


months 


Houston, 


on Oct. 15 


date is 
week's 


will 
A Civil Employment Bureau 
its office on Oct. 20 will keep 
registration of the unemployed. 
count of the registration of. un-| 
made on Oct. 13 and 14 has not 
been announced as yet. General conditions 
are unchanged locally and throughout the 
State, according to reports received from the 
various employment committees Concen- 
| trated efforts on the part of public and private 
agencies are expected to insure protection for 
all the needy during the Winter months. Food 
clothing and fuel are now being collected and 
stored for this purpose 

Public construction of roads, buildings and 
water works are proceeding above norma! with 
hand labor taking the place of machines and 
& rotation system of employment applied 
whenever possible. The $2,000,000 city water 
program is almost completed and considerable 
interest is manifested now in the $600,000 
storm sewer bond election set for Oct. 27. If} 
passed, it is expected to provide work for a| 


annual 
ployed 


proximately 


the State 
This work 


contracts 
20 

was 
in a 


| 
Portland, 


manager of the International Smelting Com-| ployment among their coworkers, 





pany announced 
Smelter will 
lay-off 
Ores stored since 
tinuous operation 


Tex 


begin Nov. 
A contribution 
salary 
person 
workers will 
The City Council has approved plans for the 
construction of a new fire station at a cost of 
approximately $12,000. 
on drainage and sanitary projects to cost ap- 
improvement con- 
tracts for approximately $1,500,000 were let by 
Commission 
begin without 
from 30 to 200 days 
$780,000 were 
19 totaled $698,000 
were from 1,200 to 


is 
to be finished in 
estimated 
Contracts 1 
estimated 
1,500 Mexicans 
caravan which 
Laredo on Oct. 


on 
reopen 


Ho 





28 and 21, 1931 
10-21-31 ° 10-29-30 
7.351 8.414 
4.540 6,116 
3.500 
« 2,616 
2.299 
1.739 1,126 
1,072 1,172 
839 874 
61 48 
5.529 5,937 
957 1,521 
57 29 
76 90 
978 1,138 
70 os 
603 1,510 
102 502 
179 500 
884 2,512 
614 1,905 
270 607 
1,693 2.028 
1,154 1,537 
- 66: 922 
492 615 
539 491 
31 200 
22 292 } 
62 187 
15 13 
1.111 1,285 
464 642 
6 4 
938 175 | 
244 343 
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that 


10-29-30 
1,590,116 
34,755 
1,624,871 
504.365 
907 957 


3,037,193 





, House regarding the conference. 
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3,191,774 


71,364 | 


71,572 
130,031 
201,603 
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38,195 
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275,416 
601.438 
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701 
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526.697 
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> 


354,881 
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468 280 
26.674 
5,014 
19,443 


2,519,411 
517,004 
170.444 
276 936 
17'507 

4,856,183 
82.4°, 
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| liminary work will start within a month. The 
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1, after a four 


The City Employment 
reau, which began registering the unemployed 


which has affected 400 men 
shut-down will 
throughout the Winter. 
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jobs on the first day, 30 of which were placed 


The total registered to 


oceries. 


The 


the relief commis- 
sary'’s record day with 103 families receiving a 
supply 
for $600,000 for the Houston Community Chest 
and continue to the 2lst. 


first drive 


least 1 per cent of the 


be asked of every 
Houston 
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Seven hundred 
participate in the campaign. 
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| Lewis County 


employes 
large number of men during the Winter. The| pledged $75,000 of their pay to relieve unem-| 


County} 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


29 








As of Oct. 


New York, Oct. 29.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


| 
| 
| 








Austria (schilling) ......ssccccosees 13.8222 
Bulgaria (lev) 7125 
Belgium (hbelga) ae eee 7125 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9636 
Denmark (krone) 21.7531 
England (pound) 386.5952 
Finland (markka) 2.1157 
France (franc) oe 3.9368 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.5863 
Greece (drachma) 1.2887 | 
Hungary (pengo) 17.4600 | 
Italy (lira) s% 5.1596 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.3884 
Norway (krone) 21.6823 
Poland (zloty) 11.1891 
Portugal (escudo) 3.7875 
Rumania (leu) -5946 
Spain (peseta) 8.8884 
Sweden (krona) 22.1633 | 
Switzerland (franc) 19.4990 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7825 
Hong Kong (dollar) ws 24.5142 
China (Shanghai tael) .. 31.7892 
China (Mexican dollar) 22.8125 
China (Yuan dollar) 22.7500 
India (rupee) 29.1333 
Japan (yen) ; 49.0250 | 
Singapore (dollar) 44.9375 | 
Canada (dollar) 90.2426 
Cuba (peso) } 
Mexico (peso) | 


Argentina (peso gold ) eee 





Brazil (peso, gold) . eoce 

Chile (peso) oc ceccccccccecceess 
Uruguay (peso) eeccccceccoces 

Colombia (peso) .. cee 96.5700 | 
PM MUBVOL, 6.0 64.4:4540000%asn 29.8750 





President Hoover Confers | 
With Belgian Financier | 


President Hoover conf@red at the} 
White House Oct. 29 with Emil Francqui, | 
financier ot Belgium, with whom he dis- 
cussed financial subjects, according to an 
oral statement Oct. 29 at the White House. 

M. Francqui’s ideas “concerned bankers 
rather than the Government,” according 
to the only comment from the White 


Hungary Air Traffic 

About 16.3 per cent of th> 7,962 pas-| 

sengers carried on Hungarian air lines in 

1930 were Americans, over 40 per cent 

were Hungarians, 8.7 per cent were Brit- 

ons, 6.4 were Germans, and 56 were 
French. (Department of Commerce.) 


employes gave $15,000 on the same basis | 

A store of surplus fruits and vegetables is | 
being gathered in supply depots in Portland | 
for relief of the needy this Winter. A Wyo-| 
ming gas line project will give empkayment to! 
several thousand and expenditures in Oregon 
are estimated at $8.000.000 to $10,000,000. The 
issue has been underwritten and pre- 
Dealers’ Association launched | 
cooperative effort to relieve“unemployment in 
their own ranks. The Coosbay Lumber Com- 
pany reopened and a large mill at Marshfield 


went on a full-time basis Portland realty 
is active with a $785,000 hotel lease leading 
the week's business. Construction is about to! 
begin at Tillamook on a $160,000 court house 


, ve | 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Kansas City, Mo.: The Greater Kansas City 
Employment Committee reports the receipt of 
146 applications, only a few more than the 134 
placements effected Of these latter, 41 were! 
permanent placements A local report states 
that the expansion in activities of Sears, Roe- 
buck's retail division has been sufficient to 
require 20,000 square feet of additional floor 
space Fall sales have shown a substantial 
increase Washburn Crosby are expanding 
their flour mill and spending $40,000 for this 
purpose | 

A city ordinance authorized the sale of $2,-/ 
300,000 of 10-year plan bonds for improvements | 
next Winter. These bonds are to cover water 
works, traffic excavating, preliminary work on 
an auditorium site, sewer work, street signs, | 
and other improvements. In order to restrict | 
this work to Kansas City labor, a bill was} 
introduced in the City Council providing that 


employment would only be given to persons 
living in Kansas City for more than six/ 
months. The Chamber of Commerce reports 


a generally improved tone in the sales of| 
Fall necessities. 


Dallas 


Dallas, Tex.: The registration of unemployed | 
increased slightly, according to the City Wel- 
fare Department with approximately 300) 


family heads hitherto unemployed given part-| 
time work by the City of Dallas on sanitary 
construction. Wages are paid in groceries at} 
wholesale prices. The President of The Peer-| 
less Garment Company reports The wash} 
dress industry embracing 35 factories in Texas} 
and now employing approximately 1,000 fac-| 
tory workers will get into capacity production | 
within 30 days and employ an additional) 
3,000 workers 

The State Highway Commission awarded 16) 
contracts at a total cost of $698,000, with other | 
road contracts of over $1,000,000 to be awarded | 
at once. Bids are running 26 per cent under} 
estimated costs. Bankers of seven cotton 
States yesterday pledged support to the cot-| 
ton relief plan to keep 7,000,000 bales of cot- | 
ton off the market and machinery was set in| 
motion to operate the plan. Formation of an} 
organization of growers, ginners, spinners, and 
cottonseed crushers being considered 
Bankers of approximately 70 Texas counties | 
held meetings to determine the baleage to be | 
withheld. The first 10 days attendance at the| 
Texas State Fair at Dallas was well over 500,-| 


is 


000, and the total receipts are practically as- 
sured to exceed those of last year. 
Seattle 
Seattle: The allocation of almost $700,000 


of funds to be spent on 11 forest road projects 
in this area has been announced All but 
$50,000 of this is for new construction, grad- 
ing, bridges and surfacing The opening of 
four mills in the Grays Harbor district has 
reemployed between 250 and 300 men The 
State of Washington has called for bids on 
seven State Mighway projects, including con- 
struction of a 158-foot trestle in Spokane 
County, surfacing with crushed stone of 35 
miles on Tonasket-Sanpoil Highway con- | 
struction of a retaining wall and _ three} 
bridges on the Grant County Highway, sur-| 
facing 17.1 miles of the Olympic Highway 
grading, and surfacing 1.9 miles in 
and surfacing three miles in| 
Stevens County 


San Francisco 
San Francisco: The unemployment situation 
is still rather unfavorable in the Bay area but | 
cities have plans practically completed for 
taking care of the unemployéd during the 
coming Winter. Smaller outlying cities have 
also made plans to take care of unemployed 
which indicates less shifting to larger cities | 
The San Francisco Community Chest reports 
that its community kitchen during the past 
week gave over 36,000 meals and 4,500 beds to 
transient men 
The Impartial Wage Board, which for the 
first time consisted of representatives from 
labor, set up the following for the San Fran- 
cisco and Alameda County building industry 
for the coming year No change in wage 
scale, official working week of five days, eight 
hours per day, time and a half for overtime | 
double time for holidays. The Board recom- 
mends steps be taken for adoption of an 
Official six-hour day and urges an orderly ef- 
fort be made to reduce building costs in the 
interest of communities which have found they | 
are penalized by unnecessarily high rents. The 
State Department of Industrial Relations in 
its report for September states the number | 
of employes in the State decreased 11 per| 
cent, pay rolls 12 per cent, and earnings! 
slightly over 1 per cent, while for San Fran- | 
cisco the number of employes decreased 5 
per cent, pay rolls 9 per cent, and earnings | 
almost 4 per cent 





Galveston 


Galveston, Tex.: Retail trade in Galveston 
is spotty but generally it is below the same 
period of lAést year The decline in the cloth-} 
ing business during September and October | 
was ascribed largely to the unseasonably warm 


weather An agreement was reached on Oct 

21, between the water front workers and em- 
plovers, and the new contract is for a period 
of 17 months, expiring March 31. 1933 This 
term assures agreement for two shipping sea- 
sons and is a departure from the procedure 
of the past several years when contracts) 


ended with the start of each shipping season. | 


' 
The section of the review Gealing 
with conditions in other localities will 
be printed in full text in the issue 
of Oct, 31 





The Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, headquarters for the Twelfth 
Reserve District, is housed in the building shown above, which is owned 
by the bank. John U. Calkins is governor and Isaac B. Newton is chair- 
man of the directorate of the bank. The Twelfth Reserve District in- 
cludes the States of California, Oregon, Washington, Nevada, Utah and 
Idaho, and part of the State of Arizona. Branch banks are maintained 
at Los Angeles, Calif., Portland, Oreg., Salt Lake City, Utah, Seattle, 
Wash., and Spokane, Wash. 


Exports of Manufactured Products 
Take Larger Place in Nation’s Trad 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
finished manufactures in September;per cent, and_ finished 
amounted to $83,188,000, a decrease of; dropped from 52.7 to 50.5. 
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Receipts 
Customs receipts ..... + oheber $1,064,335.63 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
PUCERO CME Preset atesensduce 1,601,250.35 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
oo er re Widen ueeeee 1,380,957.44 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 1,555,919.94 
Total ordinary receipts ..... $5,602,463.36 
Public debt receipts ........0. 76,000.00 
Balance previous day ........ 303,463,007.36 
Total sd Sad Cay Da aan shh $309,141,470.72 
| Expenditures 
General expenditures ......... $5,638,380.40 
Interest on public debt ee 1,226 270.64 
| Refunds of receipts ae 337,460.21 
|} Panama Canal ee 4,996.32 
All other ecesesces  4,211,447.82 
MOL ahaa és e660 ado e eccces $2,995,659.75 


Public debt ‘expe 
Balance today .. 


1,195,519.00 
- 304,950,291.97 


$309,141,470.72 


nditures e 





Total 


New York Explains Law 
On General Fund Security 


ALBANY, N. Y., Oct. 29, 
Banks in this State which are deposi- 
tories for general fund money of the 
State of New York may use for security 
unmatured State bonds and one series of 
|Port of New York Authority bonds, ac- 
cording to information given out today 
at the offices of Thomas t Lynch, Com- 
missioner of Taxation and Finance. He 
announced that letters to this effect were 
being sent to all banks in the State. 


“Correspondence would indicate that 
many banks are unaware of their privi- 
leges,” said Commissioner Lynch. “Banks 
Which are depositories for general fund 
money can, under the State finance law, 
aeposit as security to guarantee such 
money, unmatured bonds of the State of 
|New York, any issue, and also Port of 
New York Authority bonds, series C. In 
view of the fact that many banks are 
seemingly not familiar with this, we are 
|bringing it to their attention at what 
seems an opportune time.” 


le 








portant items in import trade at the end 
|Of the nine-month period than at the 
same time last year, while crude materiais 
and semimanufactured dropped. In Sep- 
|tember import trade, as compared with 
1930, crude materials, crude foodstuffs, 
and semimanufactures were less important> 
parts of the aggregate while finished 
|manufactures and manufactured food- 


stuffs moved ahead. 


The decline in importance of raw ma- 
terials—the class of imports of greatest 
value—was 2.8 per cent for the nine- 
month period while the slump in value of 
this type of goods was approximately 
$300,000,000. Finished manufactures, 
which gained 1.5 per cent, were valued 
|at within $166,000,000 of the total for the 
first nine months of last year. 


| The analysis of domestic exports from 


about $47,000,000 in value but an increase) Crude foodstuffs, manufactured foods, | and imports into the United States (values 
of 9 per cent in proportionate im- and finished manufacture were more im- in thousands of dollars) follows: 
portance. Manufactured foodstuffs were | a eepeemee a ae EE: 
worth $18,124,000 in domestic exports, ris- ; 93 : : i 
ing fo cent in Sraportaenate signifi- Value Pct Value Pct Value Pct Value Pct. 
canbe th comparison with last vear | Domestic exports ......seseeees 307,932 100.0 177,374 100.0 2,903,071 100.0 1,805,409 100.0 
Three types of domestic exports nad as-| Grate meterials eo rvevcccsseccece be = 198 “ ane =? - - 133 7 pf a3 
s . - or ‘e tha i rude oodstuffs ee . ety . J Jb i a 
—, —, pop oa ol es Manufactured foodstuffs 27,825 9<:0 18.124 102 273481 94 183.090 10.1 
a ae oe Wee te ®+! Semimanufactures 37.099 12.1 21,396 121 407,861 141 255.046 141 
oo -“ type —— — —- - Finished manufactures... +++: .., 130,571 42.4 «83.188 46.9 1,530,694 52.7 910,654 505 
ifth, inishe manufactures dropped. 
Crude materials represented 20.3 per cent RS Viera. vin cad eat eececceses 226,352 100.0 170,366 100.0 2,401,313 100.0 1,618,646 100.0 
in comparisan with 19.2 last year, crude feist ee “ik a5 Gees a1 "esse 532 aon - — 
foodstuffs represented 5 per cent in com-| Crude materials .......+++s. . 15,398 33.3 92.037 = % 796, 3 92.190 30.4 
sarison with 46 i eimai food-| Crude foodstuffs ........ceseeere 27.582 122 18648 109 309,949 129 242.216 15.0 
F ff prec ) ae a Manufactured foodstuffs .. 20,600 9.1 16.483 9.7 227.035 9.5 178,512 11.0 
stuffs represented 10.1 in comparison with| Semimanufactures ....... .. 40,986 18.1 30.295 178 486.189 202 290.188 17.9 
9.4. Semimanufactures remained at 14.1| Finished manufactures ......... 61.791 27.3 52.013 30.5 581,791 242 415,540 25.7 
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FIRST SIX MONTHS 
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MILLIONS OF KWH. 


A 60 per cent increase in the kilowatt-hour consumption for the first six months of 


1931 over that of 1928 indicates the increasing use of electricity on the farms in the 
territory served by the PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS*. 
. . - This company, at the first of this year, served 6822 rural customers, as well as 


the 319 communities embraced in its 6,000 square mile territory ... We represent 


this and other companies serving in 31 states. 
*Listed on The Chicago Stock Exchange. 


Send for our list of offerings. 


Uriitry Securities CoMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


Cleveland Minneapolis Kansas City Des Moines 
San Francisco Detroit Los Angeles Indianapolis 
St. Louis Milwaukee Louisville Tulsa 
UTILITY SECURITIES CORPORATION : 
New York Boston Richmond Washington Philadelphia 
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Lnfluence of Public Policies 


on Economic Conditions + 


Opportunities Arising in Administration to 
Lighten Burdens of Citizens Outlined by 
Attorney General of Minnesota 


By HENRY N. BENSON 


Attorney General, State of Minnesota 


HE conditions which have obtained and 
still obtain in the political, social and in- 
dustrial world have been productive and 

are productive of many problems. Scarcely 
no one, whether he be a laborer, farmer, 
capitalist, professional or business man, but 
what new and troublesome problems have 
come to him in considerable numbers dur- 
ing the last few years. The conditions which 
have produced these problems to persons in 
private life have also presented them even, 
possibly, in a more marked degree to per- 
sons in public office and charged with the 
administration of important governmental af- 
fairs, 
+ + 

When business is reasonably normal and 
employment general, public affairs hold to a 
fairly even tenor. Under such conditions 
most people work out their own salvation 
and do not look for either public or private 
aid, but when a financial depression is en- 
countered and business is seriously affected 
values tumble and unemployment descends 
upon the Nation. The people look to the 
Government as the dwellers of the low lands 
look to the hills for protection against an 
advancing flood. In this stress, public offi- 
cers charged with the administration of pub- 
lic affairs are put to the severest test and 
presented with the greatest opportunity for 
rendering a timely and truly worth-while pub- 
lic service. 

The attorney general of a State, even 
though he is not charged with the general 
executive duties of the State Government, 
occupies a most important and responsible 
position. Under the laws of most of the 
States he is charged, not only with the duty 
of conducting their general legal business, 
but he is also the legal advisor and counselor 
of the cther officers of the State. The legal 
questions which arise i> connection with the 
administration of the various offices and State 
departments very often involve questions of 
public policy, inseparably commingled with 
legal questions, and the advice of the coun- 
selor becomes of the greatest importance. It 
may have, in that respect, a weighty influence 
upon the direction and administration of pub- 
lic affairs. 

In my own State, Minnesota, the Attorney 
General is charged with a number of duties 
which .re not strictly of a purely legal na- 
ture. In a certain sense they may be said to 
be administrative. Under the laws of Minne- 
sota the Attorney General is a member of 
three very important State boards or com- 
missiol.s. 

The Govemor, the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, and the Attorney General con- 
Stitute fhe Board of Pardons, 

The prosecution of criminal cases in the 
various district courts of the State is pri- 
marily the duty of the county attorneys, but 
in the case of an appeal by the defendant 
from a conviction in the lower court the law 
makes it the duty of the Attorney General 
to represent the State and conduct the pro- 
ceedings on appeal in the Supreme Court of 
the State. 

In cases of application for pardon by per- 
sons who have been convicted, the Attorney 
General, as a member of the Board of Par- 
dons, is called upon to review the facts and 
circumstances upon which he may have urged 
the Supreme Court to sustain the conviction, 
and to consider, in connection with the other 
members of the Board, such modification of 
sentence or clemency as should be properly 
given. Several hundred applications for par- 
don are annually presented to and heard by 
this Board at its quarterly meetings. Many 
of the questions presented in connection with 
such applications are very difficult and re- 
quire intensive study and painstaking con- 
sideration. 

+ + 

The Attorney General of Minnesota, to- 
gether with certain other officers of the 
State, constitute the State Board of Invest- 
ment. This Board is charged with the in- 
vestment of the trust funds of the State. As 
these funds amount to over $80,000,000, the 
discharge of the duties of that Board not only 
requires considerable time and consideration, 


Reducing Hazards 
to Buildings 
from Fire 


By | 
S. L. Legreid 
Fire Marshal, State of 
Illinois 


TOTAL of 1,729 unnecessary fire hazards 

were elimipgted during the year ending 

June 30 by deputy fire marshals on the 
staff of the Illinois Division of Fire Preven- 
tion. 

The fire hazards were inspected by the 
deputy fire marshals who issue orders to have 
the property improved in such a way that the 
danger will be eliminated 

In addition to the buildings which were 
remodeled line with the deputy marshals’ 
instructions, 53 structures were removed be- 
cause of their danger as fire hazards. One 
of these buildings was an old church which 
had not been used for six years. The Depart- 
ment brought the hazard caused by this 
building to the attention of the owner, and 
the structure was removed. 

In nearly every case where we issue or- 
ders, the owner voluntarily follows our in- 
structions. Our policy is to secure a com- 
pliance through the cooperation of the prop- 
erty owner and to use the authority of the 
law only where results can be secured in no 
other way. 

It is also the policy of the Division of Fire 
Prevention to be reasonable in issuing orders 
and to ask for minimum requirements which 
will afford proper safety. The large number 
of people who voluntarily follow our orders 
is an indica.ion that they are reasonable. 

This inspection work is carried on in coop- 
eration with local officials who cooperate with 
this department. In some communities, how- 
ever, there is little local inspection work, and 
this department has more to do in elimi- 
nating unnecessary fire hazards. 


=r 


but is also accompanied by great responsi- 
bility. In addition to the responsibility de- 
volving upon the Attorney General as a 
member of that Board, he must approve the 
validity of such investments. 

The Attorney General of Minnesota is also 
a member of the Executive Council of the 
State. This Board is charged with a large 
variety of duties. It acts as a board of re- 
lief and may grant aid to communities in 
case of special emergencies or disasters. It 
also acts as a board of deposit in designat- 
ing depositaries for public funds. It also 
has authority to compromise claims of the 
State in certain cases and to exercise cer- 
tain authority in connection with public 
lands, timber, ore and other natural re- 
sources of the State. It also has charge of 
the Capitol grounds, together with a multi- 
plicity of other governmental activities of 
the State. 

+ + 

Several years ago Minnesota entered upon 
a new departure of governmental activity. 
Under a specific constitutional amendment 
passed in 1922, for the purpose of develop- 
ing the agricultural resources of the State, 
the State was authorized to establish and 
maintain a system of rural credits and to 
loan money and extend credit upon real 
estate security on such terms as might be 
prescribed by law. Pursuant to that consti- 
tutional amendment, a Department of Rural 
Credits was established. Through that De- 
partment there has been loaned to the farm- 
ers of the State about $57,000,000. The actiy- 
ity in question is intrusted to a board of 
three, two of which are appointed by the 
Governor of the State and one by the At- 
torney General. Even in normal times the 
administration of this Department would in- 
volve great responsibility and encounter many 
problems, but in such times as have obtained 
in the last few years and under the severe 
depression in agriculture and the tumbling 
of land values, the work of this Board has 
encountered an unusual number of diffi- 
cult problems and been of the greatest re- 
sponsibility. 

Minnesota has an inheritance tax law, as 
I take it most, if not all, of the other States 
of the Unfion have. The administration of 
that Department in our State is placed with 
the Attorney General. During the last fiscal 
year there was collected in our State in in- 
heritance taxes in excess of $2,300,000. The 
administration of this Department and the 
conduct of litigation incidental thereto have 
involved a very large amount of attention 
and the solution of a number of intricate 
and difficult legal questions. 

Because of the prevalence of crime and 
the difficulty of tracing and apprehending 
criminals, the State of Minnesota in 1927 es- 
tablished a Bureau of Criminal Apprehen- 
sion. One of its main purposes is to assist 
the sheriffs of the various counties and other 
police officers in detecting and apprehend- 
ing criminals and enforcing the criminal laws 
of the State. This Department is under the 
supervision of a Superintendent appointed by 
the Governor, who in turn appoints the va- 
rious other officers and employes thereof, 
but the Department, in the language of the 
Statute creating it, is placed under the At- 
torney General. While the Attorney Gen- 
eral, naturally, can not give much time to 
the work of this Department and his duties 
in respect thereto are rather indefinitely 
stated, esponsibility and attention attach 
thereto. 

+ a 

The Legislatures of the various States, as 
well as Congress, have for many years in- 
dulged very freely in the introduction of a 
very large number of bills. The Attorneys 
General of our State have for a long period 
of years been called upon to assist in the 
drafting of a large number of the bills which 
have been presented to the State Legisla- 
ture. This practice has grown considerably 
with the years, until it has become a matter 
of very considerable work for the Depart- 
ment. During the last legislative session of 
our State the Attorney General's Depart- 
ment assisted in drafting over 700 bills and 
amendments. 

While the Attorney General does not at- 
tempt to pass upon the public policy of any 
bill asked to be drawn, yet, aside from the 
drafting of the proposed bills, of necessity 
considerable time and attention must be 
given to the form and provisions of these 
bills. In the minds of many the cure for 
most political, social and financial ills may 
be affected by legislation; hence, legislators 
and legislative bodies are deluged with re- 
quests for the presentation of bills to effect 
such cures. Many of these bills propose rem- 
edies which are highly experimental in their 
nature and when enacted into law their 
interpretation and application often present 
very intricate and difficult questions. 

Aside from the labor connected with draft- 
ing the large number of bills which are pre- 
sented to legislatures, and the consequent 
time for their consideration which is de- 
manded of the legislators, many of the bills 
which are finally enacted into law are inapt. 
Some of them duplicate or overlap already- 
existing provisions of law. Others again, 
though int-nded for a specific purpose, af- 
fect and disturb existing and settled statutes, 
and result in uncertainty and confusion. 

In several States there exists a commis- 
sion or a revisor of the State statutes. The 
duties of this commission or revisor is also 
to assist in the preparation of bills for intro- 
duction into the Legislature and to constantly 
advise and assist in their phrasing and in 
the wording of amendments that may be of- 
fered thereto, in order that when and if such 
bills be enacted into law the difficulties above 
mentioned will be obviated. 

+ + 

Our investigation has led us to the con- 
clusion that such an agency or department 
would be of incalculable benefit to the legis- 
lators and would lighten the burdens of those 

who are called upon to interpret and admin- 
ister the laws. In addition thereto, it would 
undoubtedly obviate much litigation and re- 
sult in distinct financial gain to the citizens 
of the States. In our last official report we 
recommended that provision be made for 
such a department in this State. The Legis- 
lature considered a bill in that respect, but 
it did not result in the enactment of a law 
making provision for such a department. 
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In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with canning and preserving. 


By R. 8. HOLLINGSHEAD 


Foodstuffs Division, Department of Commerce 


T MAY have proved of little mterest 
to the layman when he read in the 
newspaper that there were approxi- 

mately 22,000,000 cases of canned peas 
packed in 1930, but to the trade dealing 
in peas the information was of immense 
value. The figures told a story of an- 
other fluctuation in the pack that had to 
be considered by the industry gwhich 
necessarily must scan facts and figures 
to maintain its margin of profit year in 
and year out. For instance, publication 
of thdése figures revealed an increase in 
pack of canned peas from = approxi- 
mately 13,000,000 cases in 1927 that was 
out of all proportion to the growth in this 
country's population, and the news, 
therefore, was not too heartening to the 
trade. 
+ + 


This instance reveals, however, an indi- 
cation of the service that the Foodstuffs 
Division of the Department of Commerce 
attempts to render. It seeks, and in 
recent years actually has been able to, 
keep the different lines of trade informed 
of the whole situation with which they 
are concerned. Whether the line be peas, 
or corn, tomato juice and _ cocktails, 
mayonnaise or salad dressing, or green 
and wax beans, it is the purpose to keep 
them advised on all factors influencing 
the whole trade, foreign or domestic. 
Obviously, each individual interest must 
work out individual problems, but there 
is no longer doubt as to the efficacy and 
value of trade statistics. 

And, just here, let it be said with 
emphasis: Time is the essence of the 
task. Trade statistics age very rapidly, 
and they are of no value when they be- 
come history. The Division, therefore, 
has its plans ready to tell the trade 
simultaneously next January what the 
rate 6f movement of canned goods has 
been during the last quarter of the year. 
The National Wholesale Grocers Associ- 
ation, the National Food Brokers, and 
the National Canned Goods Association 
will hold annual conventions simulta- 
neously, and the information in com- 
plete statistical form, without reference 
to rices or price trends, and without 
opinion, will be made available to those 
three great organizations which virtually 
embraces the foodstuffs field of canned 
foods. When the associations receive the 
figures, they will make their programs 
for the succeeding canning season upon 
that basis, and whether the pack will be 
increased or reduced will depend upon 
the story told in figures. 

+ + 

The work done by the Division .is 
predicated wholly on voluntary coopera- 
tion of the trade. It has no mandatory 
powers, such as has the Bureau of the 
Census, to compel submission of informa- 
tion. But the trade recognizes the value 
and itself submits the figures that are 
necessary for compilation to show the 
true condition in, whatever industry is 
concerned. In fact, the compilations 
made by the Division in every instance 
were inaugurated at the request of the 
particular industry. That is the reason 
the Division receives voluntary reports 
at proper times from enough of the in- 
dustry to cover from 90 per cent to 95 
per cent of the total pack annually. 

Adverting again to the question of time 
in assembling the information, this ex- 
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ample may show what is being done. On 
Aug. 14, the last report from a canner 
in a given industry was received. It en- 
abled compilation of the totals of the 
pack in every line of that industry. The 
figures were released for publication Aug. 
26, and the trade knew where it stood 
at once, 

The Division has its work to do in the 
export as well as in the domestic field. 
It is in constant contact with the far- 
flung offices of the Department of Com- 
merce. The trade commissioners, the 
commercial attaches, the consuls and 
others have their instructions and com- 
munications are being exchanged con- 
tinuously, all in the interest of the trade 
which, whether individually or collec- 
tively, requires information of varying 
sort of such great importance that it 
spells the difference between profit and 
loss on the year’s operation. 

It was only 10 years ago in August 
that the Division was organized. There 
was one specialist, one clerk and a mes- 
senger. The Division roll now numbers 
32, and there is work for more as the 
scope of its studies and aids to trade 
expands. 

Only last year, for example, the first 
attempt to get accurate information on 
the packing of tomato juice and cock- 
tails was made. It was highly successful, 
and for the first time the country was 
apprised of the importance of this new 
line of commercial endeavor. 

+ + 

Two years ago, the Division began as- 
sembiing information on jams, jellies 
and preserves. The first year's call 
brought information from about 30 per 
cent of the pack. In 1930, the informa- 
tion covered about 46 per cent of the 
pack. It is natural to, expect, therefore, 
that in another two years figures will be 
available for the complete, or nearly 
complete, pack of these commodities and 
another industry will be advised as to the 
facts and circumstances affecting their 
business and its markets. 

Thus, it may be repeated that one set 
of figures published in a newspaper may 
lose their import to one lay reader, but 
their value to that reader in the end is 
hardly open to question. It is relatively 
unimportant to the layman that the Ar- 
gentine and Rumania require all mer- 
chandise of an acid character shall be 
shipped in inside-lacquered tins, but when 
a firm was just about to engage in ex- 
port trade it was vital that they be ad- 
vised of that requirement which the Di- 
vision gladly did, as well as supply it 
with other information. The combina- 
tion of these things mean in the end a 
better adjustment of supply and demand; 
they tend to reduce waste and when they 
reduce waste they serve to provide bet- 
ter commodities at reasonable and less 
fluctuating prices, a matter of common 
good. 

The Patent Office, which is one of the 
Bureaus of the Department, has played 
a very large and important role in the 
development of the canning and preserv- 
ing industry. Through that Office there 
passes a steady stream of applications 
and decisions thereon affecting the al- 
most limitless range of things that enter 
into the various phases and branches of 
these industries. The Patent Office is an 
essential factor in the development of 
every American business. 


Canning and Preserving,” to appear in 


the issue of Oct. 31, Edwin W. Ely, Chief, Division of Simplified Practice, Bu- 
reau of Standards, Department of Commerce, will discuss the simplified practice 
recommendations for the canning and preserving industry, which are established 


under the auspices of the Division. 


After-care for Infantile Paralytics 
Procedure for Preventing Irreparable Injury 
By DR. H. JACKSON DAVIS 


Epidemiologist, Department of Health, State of New York 


HIS last Summer has seen the most dis- 
T astrous wave of infantile paralysis in 
15 years sweep over New York State. 
Since July 1, 3,949 cases have been reported 
from New York City and 1,632 cases from the 
rest of the State. 


All of the resources known to modern 
science have been mobilized by city and State 
to prevent the spread and mitigate the ef- 
fects of this dread disease—poliomyelitis, 
commonly known as infantile paralysis. As 
a result of prompt diagnosis and early treat- 
ment it is believed that disabling paralysis 
has been prevented in hundreds of cases. 
The epidemic is practically over in New York 
City and is definitely on the decline upstate. 

Yet today there are hundreds of mothers 
and fathers in this State who are confronted 
with a - sw and heart-rending problem—what 
to do with a crippled child. 


The art and the science of medicine has 
progressed ‘so much during the past two dec- 
ades that we can now offer anxious parents 
definite hope in addition to sympathy. 

The Division of Orthopedics of the New 
York State Department of Health reports 
that many cases which seemed hopeless, re- 
veal astonishing improvement under proper 
supervision, the gain sometimes extending 
over a period of several years. 

All cases should be under the constant 
supervision of a physician throughout the 
entire course of treatment and the following 
points should be emphasized in caring for 
the patient during the acute stages: 

1.—Absolute rest and quiet. 

2.—Confinement to bed until 


pain and 


tenderness have completely left the affected 
muscle groups. 

3.—It should be remembered that irrepar- 
able damage may result from too early or 
too strenuous treatment and that electrical 
treatments and massage are under no cir- 
cumstances to be given during the stages of 
pain and tenderness. 


The immediate after-care of infantile 
paralysis victims is most important. Their 
restoration and the prevention of deformities 
after the active stage of the disease may best 
be accomplished by carefully directed exer- 
cise, rest, and mechanical relaxation under 
the supervision of a competent physician. 

The training of the muscles should be be- 
gun as soon as the patient's limbs can be 
moved freely without pain. In some cases this 
will be within three weeks after the first at- 
tack and in some after a much longer period. 

Premature manipulations, on the other hand, 
and ill-directed exercise, have often greatly 
retarded or prevented the maximum recov- 
ery possible. Allowing patients to be on their 
feet too soon and too much has perhaps 
caused more crippling than any other factor 
in the care, or lack of care, of these patients. 
Fatigue of the affected part must be avoided 
at all costs. 

State and local agencies have cooperated 
to provide help in the care and rehakilitation 
of the physically handicapped. This work 
started as an emergency measure following 
the great epidemic of infantile paralysis in 
1916. It is now one of the more important 
direct services offered by the State Depart- 
ment of Health. 
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“It is our duty as patriotic citizens to always inquire 
how the bond of government made with the people 
is being kept and performed.” 
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Value of Vocational Training 
as Employment Insurance’ + 


Program of Wisconsin Outlined for Educa- 
tion of Workers in Part-time Schools to De- 


velop Mental and Manual Efficiency 
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By GEORGE P. HAMBRECHT 


Director, Board of Vocational Education, State of Wisconsin 


HE free, public school with full-time com- 

T pulsory attendance for children was the 

outstanding educational development of 

the nineteenth century. The part-time school 

for young workers and the evening school for 

adult workers is the outstanding educational 
development of the present century. 

The serious study of unemployment and 
possible remedies for it has led to considera- 
tion of the value of education in connection 
with the problem of unemployment. 

The best guarantee that any individual can 
have against unemployment is his own ability 
to learn new things. The best way to de- 
velop this ability is to keep on learning. The 
person who has learned to do one thing well, 
learns more easily to do another thing be- 
cause he has already learned to do the first. 


- + 


It is the rule, the world over, that unem- 
ployment is most persistent among the un- 
trained workers. Trained men and women 
are thrown out of jobs, of course, but unless 
they have allowed themselves to grow old on 
a job without continuing their training, they 
are able to adjust themselves to new types 
of employment within a short time. 

They are flexible. They can learn new 
things readily. They can transfer into new 
fields. “hey can create new fields. They 
have a broader outlook than the untrained, 
a livelier imagination. 

It can not be too strongly emphasized that 
the greatest factor in combating that phase 
of unemployment which is due to changes 
in industry is the development of workers 
who are capable of learning new things and 
changing from one thing to another as the 
need arises; workers who having learned to 
do some one thing thoroughly have not been 
satisfied with that, but have gone on improv- 
ing themselves, getting ready for possible 
changes as well as for advancement; workers 
who have initiative and imagination and 
ideas of what to do next. 

The “*.ll-time school performs for those 
young people who are financially able to en- 
joy its benefits, the service of keeping them 
at the process of learning new things. The 
part-time school performs the same service 
for those young people who can not remain 
in school on a full-time basis. 

The evening school has the task of keep- 
ing alive and active the learning processes of 
the whole adult population fo the community. 
The evening school thus becomes a factor 
of tremendous importance in any funda- 
mental program for preventing unemploy- 
ment. 

The State of Wisconsin has set up a State 
Board of Vocational Education to direct the 
work of providing educational opportunity 
for the young and adult workers of the State. 
It has provided that every city of 5,000 or 
over must appoint a local board of vocational 
education, establish a part-time school and 
see to it that all young workers between the 
ages of “4 and 16 attend half-time and those 
between 16 and 18, eight hours a week. The 
State has thus guaranteed part-time school 
contact for all young workers in industrial 
centers through the high school age. The 
part-time day school attendance last year 
in the 38 day schools of the State was 32,928. 
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The State and local boards of vocational 
education also provide evening school oppor- 
tunities for adult workers. For this as for 
the day school work, the Federal Government 
grants financial aid. Last year there were 
54,600 students in evening school attendance 
at the 44 evening schools of the State under 
the administration of the local boards of 
vocational education. The day and evening 
school contacts with workers in the various 
occupations of the State thus totaled 87,528. 

The subjects taught in the evening school 
of each community vary with the needs and 
demands of the community. The curriculum 
is built around the needs of the out-of-school 
group most of whom are working people, juve- 
nile and adult. Evening school courses in 
trade and industry include armature wind- 
ing, auto mechanics, auto electricity, avi- 
ation, barbering, beauty culture. blue print 
reading, brick laying, cabinet making, car- 
pentry, chair carving, concrete construction, 
architectural, mechanical and sheet metal 
drafting, electricity, engineering, foreman 
training, forging, foundry, gas engines, heat- 
ing and ventilating, heat treatment, machine 
shop, meat cutting, general metal, metallurgy, 
painting and decorating, pattern making, 
plastering, plumbing, photography, power ma- 
chine sewing, power plant operation, print- 
ing, pulp and paper, radio, roof framing, 
sheet metal, shoe repairing, shop mathe- 
matics, slide rule, steam engines, tailoring. 
upholsterin’, watch repairing, welding and 
wiring. ‘ 

The home-making program offered in one 
school illustrates the breadth of this subject. 
It includes courses in nutrition; selection and 
purchasing of foods; planning, preparing and 
serving breakfasts and luncheons; planning, 
preparing and serving family dinners; feed- 
ing the preschool child; invalid cookery; hos- 
pitality and entertainment; food demonstra- 
tions; plain sewing; household sewing and 
art needlework; elementary dressmaking; 
children’s clothing; remodeling and renova- 
tion; clothing selection and color and de- 
sign; cutting and fitting; advanced dress- 
making; care of the sick in the home; first 
aid in em>rgencies; communicable diseases, 
care of the preschool child; guidance of 
adolescent boys and girls; home manage- 
ment; family relationships; interior decora- 
tion and furnishing; refinishing and deco- 
rating old furniture; exteriors and grounds; 
art needlework. 

+ + 

Some form of commercial work—typing, 
shorthand, bookkeeping, commercial law, 
business English or salesmanship—is given 
in the evening school of every vocational 
school city in the State. In one school we 
find shcrthand, court reporting, typing, 
dictaph ie, beginning and advanced; filing, 
calculating machines; machine bookkeeping, 
bookkeeping; accounting; advertising; busi- 
ness English, business correspondence; busi- 
ness practice; commercial law; penmanship; 
salesmanship. 

There are many adults in every commt- 
nity who would like to supplement the gen- 


eral educational opportunities and attain- 
ments of their youth by further training of 
common schco! high school or college grade, 
or by special training along some profes- 
sional line, if they could do so without giv- 
ing up their employment. The stage of de- 
velopment of the evening school in every 
community shows the extent to which the 
adults of the community realize and are in- 
terested in the possibilities of continuing 
their general education by this means. 


+ + 


According to the enrollment statistics, 
English is the general subject for which there 
is the greatest demand. English courses in- 
clude gran nar, literature, composition and 
public speaking, and English for foreigners. 
Classes in the social sciences include banking, 
banking law, freight traffic, personnel ad- 
ministration, commercial law, economics, in- 
come tax, real estate, contemporary civiliza- 
tion and history, modern social conditions, 
civics, American politics, foundations of gov- 
ernment, industrial history, parliamentary 
law. 

There are always people who want to re- 
view the common branches, especially arith- 
metic. There are many mathematics groups 
with pupils doing the individual work for 
which they have need; arithmetic, geometry, 
algebra, calculus, trigonometry. Among for- 
eign languages French is the most popular, 
but there have been classes in German, Latin 
and Esperanto. 

Science courses have included physics, 
chemistry, organic chemistry, anatomy and 
physiology, radio, and radio telegraphy. 

One of the most interesting devices devel- 
oped in connection with the day part-time 
and the evening school work, is the itinerant 
instructor system, which makes possible a 
varied trade and industrial program in the 
smaller cities at reasonable cost. 

An itinerant instructor in the field of trade 
and industry is one who is jointly employed 
by several neighboring cities and who di- 
vides his time among them, spending one 
day and evening each week in each of the 
cooperating cities. A group of these neigh- 
boring cities is designated “a circuit.” The 
day is usually given to instruction of appren- 
tices, visiting local firms, and consulting with 
the advisory committee representing the em- 
ployers and employes in the community. The 
evening is usually given to instructing the 
local journeymen. 

In the last school year there were two cir- 
cuits employing itinerant instructors in bar- 
bering; three circuits employing itinerant in- 
structors in electricity; one in foundry work; 
five in painting and decorating; four in 
plumbing; two in pulp and paper. Many 
cities united to employ an instructor in fore- 
man training, and an organizer of adult trade 
extension work. 

+ + 


The itinerant program in trade and indus- 
try is significant. It is not easy to get trade 
teachers who are acceptable to four or five 
directors and vocational school boards as 
well as to the employers and employes in the 
trade in each city. The State Board of Voca- 
tional Education, using its cumulative ex- 
perience and working closely with local 
boards of vocational education, advisory com- 
mittees of employers and tradesmen in each 
trade in each city, has been able to har- 
monize difficult situations and to secure ef- 
fective training in each of the circuits. The 
fact that there are State and local boards 
and advisory committees representing the 
point of view of both employers and em- 
ployes, and having one task only—the task 
of providing part-time and evening instruc- 
tion for young and adult workers—has made 
such a delicate arrangement workable. 
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YSTERS afford one of the most palatable 
Q and delectable of foods. It is a seasonal 
food which should be given a great deal 
more consideration as an article of diet than 
it has been given heretofore. 

Any family in the habit of eating steak 
or pork with as many as six or seven meals 
a week should by all means substitute oysters 
or other sea food, such as fish, at least twice 
a week. Oysters contain a fine quality of 
protein and therefore make a suitable substi- 
tute for steak, pork, or eggs. 

Oysters re rich in iron, in an assimilable 
form, which is an essential mineral needed 
in the daily diet. Research workers have 
shown that this iron found in oysters is 
valuable in preventing anemia on the same 
principle that liver is prescribed as a pre- 
vention and cure of this condition. Oysters 
also contain some copper, which is a mineral 
also necessary to the fixation of iron in the 
blood. 

The iodin content of oysters is much higher 
than that of many other fresh foods of either 
vegetable or animal origin, and as natural 
iodin is necessary in the normal diet to 
maintain good health, this ingredient affords 
an additional reason why oysters should be 
eaten. 

Oysters contain a number of essential vita- 
mins in addition to these mineral elements. 

The North Carolina State Board of Health 
has repeatedly called attention to the fact 
that oysters produced in the coastal waters 
of North Carolina are practically free from 
every kind of sewage contamination. The 
cities emptying their sewage in rivers drain- 
ing through the waters emptying on the 
coast of eastern North Carolina are small 
cities comparatively speaking. and most of 
them are sit eda long way from the coast, 
which makes natural purification of water 
much more effective than is the case in the 
oyster beds farther north. 
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